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TO OUR READERS. 



Our indefatigable critical friend, Miss Penelope Pomeroy, wrote to us thus from Cackleton 

HaQ:— 

""What benefit am I to derive from the dnty being taken off paper P — I mean as a purchaser of your 
Journal, Thb Cottaob GABDENKB—for, as I told you, I shall never call it anything else. Do you mean 
to take off a penny, as the Times has done nobly P" 

To which we replied — 

" Madam, 

" We do not intend to take off a penny, nor even the smallest fraction of a penny. The removal 
of the Paper Duty is equal to about one farthing on each Number of our Journal ; ,and as the price of 
paper has risen, we have no intention to reduce our price to twopence three-farthings, and incur even 
the loss of the recent rise in the cost of the paper on which it is printed. 

" We added eight pages to our previous twenty-four in anticipation of the repeal of the Paper Excise, 
and we have made arrangements to secure a superior paper, and additional and varied artistical illustrations. 
We purpose to retain our price ; and whenever our readers consider that we do not render an equitable 
return for that smallest silver* coin of the realm, the time will have arrived for our exit." 

This reply was not satisfactory to Miss Penelope, and she rejoins — 

" Just as I expected^ust as it always is ! The duty was taken off leather, and I still pay the same 
16f . for my walking-boots to Mr. Leathersole, of Penzance. I should like to know what your other readers 
will say to your goings on." 

We are quite content to go before that Grand Jury ; and we will anticipate as their return 
this extract from a letter written by a Clergyman, who, we think, will be accepted as their 
foreman : — 

" Wo do not require the lowest possible priced paper, but we do want the best that can be had for 
threepence." 

We bow to that return, and we pledge ourselves to satisfy its requirement. 
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110 

Abies, DongUsi at Kew, 140; of the 

RoiiMBa,478 
Abnu i>reeatoriiiB, 105 
Abatilon iatigBe, SOS 
Acacias, ttiDkinir and itrset, 120 
AeelinaUtioB, the Society of Paris, 

160 
AebimcBCS, ]»tiii for, 15; coltnre, 

164 ; after floweriaff. 486 
AfHca, prodnetioiis of Eastern, 190, 

SIO 
AgathMt ccnlestif Tariegata, SftS 
Aferatnms, wintering old, 505 
Allanthos ailkworm, 473 
Air adroittinpr , 134 
Alyasnm Tariegated, S86, 486 
AmericM, natural phenomena in, 499 
American blight, 144, 360,380,406; 

not remored by fh>st, 820 
Amomnm Clnsii, 215 
Anemones done growing, 437 
Anigosanthns ManglesT, 476 
Annoals, hardy and half-hardy, 

•owing, 15; hardy, for exhibition, 

SO ; half-hardy in Waltonian-case^ 

SO; hardy, sowing, 48: for bed- 
ding, 173; to stand the winter, 

868 
Antrnnaria nargaritacea as a 

bedder, 493 
Ants, expelling, 80 ; on Boee trees, 

344 ; destroying, 285, 807 
Aphis on wall trees, 486 
Apiarian Notes, No. XII., 349 
Apis eentuncularis, 82 
Apple, Ashmead's Kernel, 27 ; trees, 

pinching shoots of dwarf, 498 
Apples, as food,- 861 ; in Oregon, 

401 
Aquilegia earyophylloides, 264 
Arabis, Tariegated, propagating, 15, 

89,426 
Aranearia imbricata i^Jared by the 

winter, treatment of, 58 ; branches 

dying, 440 
Archway, plants for an underground 

365 
Aris«ma pneoox, 501 
Aristolochia pieta, 180 
AmebU Orifflthii, 501 
Amott's store, 169 
Asarum rirginicum, 305, 244 
Aspect for crops, 436 
Asphodel, bog, S80 
Auricula loTers, a treat for, 56 
Auricula, autumn management of, 

876 
Auriculas of 1861, 174 
Australia, a fruit-producing country, 

841 
Ayrsbire Apiarian Society and Mr. 

Taylor, 388 
Aaalea culture, 86 
Axaleas in greenhouses, SU 



BALAVIKVS B&4SSICJE, 140 

Balaaus balanoides and cambrieum, 

483 
Bantam, laying two eggs, 370; 

characteristics of a Sebright, 328 
Bantams, hatching Game, 18 ; with 

egf -system inflamed, 81; dying 

suddenly, 110 ; Black, pofaiU in, 

110; unablo to crow, 150; with 

wry tails, 888 
Bark, medicinal, which Cinchona 

produces the best T 21 
Barkeria melaaocaulon, ICO 
Baisacles. 482 
BaseUa cordifolls, 86 
Basil, forcing, 63 
BMket. wrong, returned Arom ponl- 



ibS 



shows, MS 



I and West of England Poultry 
«M>w,307 
Bmum, dwarf kSdaty and scarlet, 

SS4 

HagptaBts, plaatloff oat, m; 
ripr£fri78,188 



Bedding-ont arrangements, 162 

Bedding system r. mixed herbaceous 
borders, 877 

Beds under trees, 498 ; best of the 
season, 497 

Bee— hives and their appurtenances, 
diome-tliat^d (*:raw, 52 ; flat* 
tiip|9cd ftriiTF^iJ I early jiirre*t- 
inu of IKiHen, 53; duriiti<*n of 
^ue«ii^fl Ufp, ^3 ; diment-mnii of 
tMtr-hivM, 53; robbefi^ 53: th<ir 
l«4f-euttcT, S2 J food, 2eD, 5S^ ; 
hive, Flii-lpB* patcDt, 2C3 j tbe 
hatL«r, 2S0; hiires^ ptotectiofi and 
upwa'rrt v*iililatiori of, Sfttl ; over- 
atbdkiiif mud wintpriing, 21»0; 
Jiisn&ttvriii<nt in Ajr>^birp. 310? 

Snrn-iti'. . "" • -^^. .: ij-. :^i:Lhcial, 
71 ; swarming, in North Lanca- 
ahire, 389; swarming extraordi- 
nary, 370 

Bee-keeper— a singular blind one, 
18; Oxfordshire, bow I became 
an, 72, 186, 411, 431 

Bee-keeping, in Devon, 33 ; begin- 
ning, 390 

Bees and bee-hives, exhibition of, 
391 

Bee-slings, 370 

Bees — not working, plundering 
hives. &c., 17 ; deserting hives, 
18; drone-breeding queen, rob- 
bers, exchange of queens, trans- 
ferring, 33; hives and appurte- 
nances, 34, 88 ; age of stocks, 34 ; 
wooden-topped straw Lives, 
sloped- topped, depriving, Stew- 
arton octagon, square wooden, 
73 ; Ugurians in Scotland, 88, 248, 
288, 431 ; stocking an obterva- 
tory-hlve, 92; dying, in bom, 
hives, 108; feeder^ 109; store 
honey in hot countries, 109 ; hive- 
boards, shades, pedestals, 128; 
water-troughs, 129 ; wintering 
in Canada, 129 ; bottle feeding, 
129 ; in the Himalayas, 148 ; bar- 
hive and Woodbury comb-bar, 
148 ; Ligurian queenU adventure, 
148, 186 ; uniting Ligurian queen 
to, 167, 410, 452 ; hives and appur- 
tenances, entrances, covers, comb- 
supports, houses, 168; exposure, 
169 ; early swarm, right to follow 
them, 170 ; comb-bar hives, 185 ; 
substituting queens, 186; hive- 
entrance, 187; does the queen 
govern T 209; cheap hives for; 
by post, 210; robbers to defeat, 
229; Ligurian, 230, 371; cheap 
hives, not swarming, 230; cause 
of a queen*s death, 246; first 
swarms, 247; management in 
America, 247 ; drones before 
swarming, 250 ; time queen takes 
coming to maturity, 289; cause of 
the death of a queen, 290; su- 
periority of Ligurlana, 290 ; and 
those who have written about 
them, 809; removing ttom an 
old hive, 810; sky 310,371,389; 
parasite on, 323; swarming of 
1861, uniting swarms, feeding, 
Woodbury-hive. 331 ; death of 
queen in a duel, 332; to pacify, 
850 ; and the season of 1861, 351 ; 
superiority ol, 872 ; mentioned by 
Virgil, 372; in conservatory, 372 ; 
transfrrring swarms of, 372; in 
sugar refineries, 389; mortality 
among, 389; artificial swarms, 
869, 890, 410; Woodbury bar- 
hives, uniting swarms, 410; bottle 
feeder, 411 ; taking honey fh>m 
stupified: production of drone 
eggs ; aidary of " B. k W." in 
1861, 451, 609 ; young, expeUed ; 
in sugar refineries; in France, 
471; in observatory-hives; eariy 
feeding needed ; straining honey, 
472 ; watering, smoking, Ligurian, 
doeg a virgin queen breed droncst 



491 ; young expelled fk-om hives, i 
508: superiority of Ligurian, 506; 
exhibitioo in Franca, 509 

Begonia, Rex in borders. 136 ; phyl- 
lomaniaca, 315 ; glandulosa, 379 

Begonias in summer, 188 

B«foperone violacea, 140 

Belt before a house, 135 

Beurr^ de M ortefontalne Fear, 18 

Beveriey Poultry Show, 165 

BUbergia Uritttta, 501 

Bird, teaching tunes to, 86 

•* Birds' eggs and nests," 147 

Bird^ scaring, 105; arrival of, 170 ; 
damage done by; CulUngford's 
trap for, 511 

Birmmgham poultry prise list, 337 

Birmingham Cattle and Poultry 
Show, 268 

Black beetles, to kill, 246 

Blackcap, S31 

Blackpool Poultry Show, 287 

Blacks in fowls, 18 

Blechnum spicant. new and rare 
varieties of, 359. 433 ; imbricatum, 
881 ; crassicaule, 881 ; projectum, 
881 ; ramo-depauperatun*, 381 ; 
caudatnm, 881 ; heterophyllum, 
381 ; tridaetylon, 881 ; sinuatum, 
381 
i Blight, American, 274 
I Bloomsbury Flower Show, 105, 259 

Bogbean, 330 

Boiler, size required, 426 
; Borage, 98 

Border, open, heated, 277; plants 
for north, 446 

BotaAy, book on, 807 

Bougainvillaea speciosa, 79 

Bouquet critic ed, 483 

"Bouquet, The Illustrated," 115, 
138,401 

Bouquets, arranging, 131, 151, 191, 
240, 299, 313, 338 ; for May, 132 ; 
shapes, 172 ; of Roses, 1 73 ; mount- 
ing and mending flowers for, 
211; Passion - Flower and Rose 
design, 212 

BouqueU and vases, arranging flow- 
ers for. 251, 271, 355, 875 

Box-edging, moving, 105 

Brains as a manure, 241 • 

Bramble Finch, 127 

Braula cceca, 850 

Bretton-West, Poultry Show, 489 

British plants, omamenUl, 880 

Broccoli, winter standing, 23 ; pro- 
tecting in winter, 24 ; wintering, 
436 

Broom as a remedy for dropsy, 
327 ' 

Brunsvigia JosephiniB culture, 416 

Brussels Sprouts culture, 425 

Bunting, com or common, 288 ; 
Cirl, 891 

Butler, Charles, 309 

Butter, strong smelling, to cure, 
190 ; to keep sweet, 350 

Butterwort, 880 



Cabbaos, UAHtVMM ron, 401 ; cvl- 
TrnK, 437 

Cactus, fruit of, 808 

C*dluck, 244, 327 

Caladium bicolor, 279; var. Ver- 
schafllelU, 381 

Caladiums, wintering, 459 

Calceolaria, seedlings, planting out 
herbaceous, 306; seed, sowing 
herbaceous, 505 

Calceolarias for bedding, manage- 
ment, 337 

Califoraian orcharding, 47 

Calla ethiopica, to flower at Christ- 
mas, 314 

Calne Poultry Show, 847 

Camellia, culture, 86 ; leaves blotch- 
ed, 163; leaves decayed, 364; 
house, 864 

Campanula fragiUs culture, 487 

CampanumcBS campanulata, 476 



lima, propagat- 



Canarics' feet diseased, 17, 54 
Canaries, breeding, 70, 74; with 

diseased feet, 70; wild, 413; nd 

mite in, 433 ; stock of and food for 

young, 511 
Canary and British Finches, 84. 91. 

127, 209, 228, 288. 830, 891, ilfi^ 

Canary, breeding, 137; continually 
moulting, 170; time of incubation, 
170 ; not rearing her young, 883 

Capsicums, forcing, 63 

Carnations, list of and spring cul- 
ture, 8; at Christmas, 257; de- 
stroyed by worms, 386 ; list of and 
autumn culture, 456 

Cartot, storing, 163 ; maggot, 285 

Carrots, sowing, 9; forcing, 63; 
blighted, 808 

Casks, tainted, 54 

Caterpillar^ destroying, 183 ; with 
white hellebore, 258 

Cattleya elegans, 100 

Cauliflower plants, management of, 

Cayenne pepper making, 432, 391 

Ccdrus deodara in the Himalayas. 
141 

Celery, forcing, 62 ; plants, manage- 
ment of. 1)7 ; planting, 436; earth- 
ing, 447 ; watering. 485 

Centaurea candidi^sima, ] 
ing, 433 

Ccrastium tomentosum as an edging, 
505 

Cerinthe retorta, 881 

Chaffinch, 71, 91 

Charcoal s»ovc in greenhouse, 31 

Charring, how to do well, 117 
' Cherry water, 836 

Chernr, Belle d'Orleans, 483 

Cherries, Duke, 302 
I Chester Poultrv Show, 467 
! Chesterfield Poultry Shosr, 166 
I Chicken shows, 244 

Chickens, eariy, for London market, 
68; dving in the shell, 110; age 
for fatting, 110; management 
of early, 164; age of for ex- 
hibition, 266 ; sale for, 308 ; how 
to mark, 328 ; plucking each other, 
483 

Chicory, forcing, 63 

Chrysanthemum blooming early, 
364 

Chrysanthemums, growing for cot 
fiowers, 376; early-fiowering, 378 

Chysis aurea Lemminghei, 881 

Cinchona plants, recent searches 
after, 20; large number of seed- 
lings at Kew, 21 

Cineraria maritima, cuttings and 
seedlings, 67, 163; sowing, 125, 
505 ; propagating, 505 

Cissus discolor, 342; in festoons, 
415 ; re<^uires stove heat,457 

Cistus vagmatus, 40 

Clay soil, improring, 205 

Clematis not blooming, 365 

Clianthus, Dampieri, 160; magni- 
ficus, 846, 887 

Climbers, for a N.E. trellis, 76 ; for 
conservatory arches, 86 ; in con- 
servatory, 368 ; for cold green- 
house, 387; for conservatory, 
417 

Coalbrookdale Poultry Show, 345 

Cochin-China chickens, character- 
istics of, 250 

Cochin-chinas, judging, 829 

Cock, with diseased eyes, 370; 
curing of pugnacity, 507 

Cockatoo^ management of, 138 

Cockroaches, to kill, 346 

Cocks rearing chickens 848 

Cocoa-nut fibre, 105 

Colour in fiowers, to develope, 854 

Coltsfoot, to destroy, 406 

Comb-bar, the Woodbury, 369, 849, 
851 

Combs, mode of supporting fsllen, 
871 
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Composite planU, fertilisation of, 

233 
CJonifers which to plant and which 
to reject, 157; checking growth 
of, 22'J 
Con«ervatory, trees for back wall, 

67 
Convolvului mauritonicus, 40, 120, 

401 
Corcopsii*, Drnmmondi, 183; tinc- 

toria in bedn, 4S6 
Cotton cake, 412 
Crab, the King, 502 

Crabs, 437; Btalk*eyed and hermit, 
437 

Craspedla Ilichee, 501 

Crasaala^ fMngrened« 808 

Croasoto. 170 

Crinoline, and its coniieqscncea, 509 

Croons bulba decaying and their 
cnltare, 42 

Crocuses, arrangement, 0; removing 
in spring, 188 

Crooked brc^ista in fowls, 412 

Crops swollen in fowls, 110 

crops, the, 342 

Gross*breeding, flower*, laws of, 54 ; 
rale in, 94; of plants, phenomena 
and laws of, 112; in plants, 151; 
Sweet Peas, 160; araiong birds 
Toluntary, 432 

Cmeifenc, nare they a central ter- 
minal flower ? 418 

Crustacea, 437 

Crystal Palace, School of Art, &e., 
99 ; riowerShow, 187, 158; florists' 
flowers at, 155: Kose Show, 221, 
278. 297 ; beldlng out at, 252, 
275, 480 ; Poultry Show, 847, 427, 
448, 469 ; autumn show of flowers, 
&o., 453 ; notes at the, 476 

Cuckoos* arrival, 147 

Cucumaria fusiformis, hyalinaand 
fucicola, 2S1 

Cticumber, plants not perfecting 
fruit, 47 ; house, moisture in air 
of, 49 ; forcing and culture, 96 ; 
culture, Ui; houses, 177, 439; 
disease, 284; gangrene, 307; for 
exhibition, 308 ; plants for early 
forcing, 465 ; forcing, 485 l 

Cucumber?, managing, 14 ; diseased, I 
126; hot-water tanks for, 253; 
shedding fruit, 264; in pots at 
Chiswick, 379 ; in January, to ob- 
tain, 406 

Cultivation as a fertilising agent, 
421 

Culverkeys, 257 

Currant tree cuttings, 327 

Currant trees, pinching the shoots 
of, 282 

Cuttings, bottom heat for, 16; of 
flowers in autumn, 425 ; layering, 
433 ; distance from gloss, 441 

Cyanophyllum magnincum, 388 

Cyanotis vittata, 308 

Cyclamen seedlings, 501 

Cyclamens, in boxes, 15: after 
flowering, 49 

Cypripedium, Lowi, 100; calcoolus 
culture. 231 

Cypripcdiums Atunori and gutta- 
tum, 492 

"Dahua, thk LUMPISH," 497; a 

BLACK, 503 

Daiffie*. subduing, 244 

Dandelion as a sanative, 46 

Darent, flahing in the river, 392 

Datura arborea, 807, 886 

Dendrobium, llngU£Dforme. 140; 
Hillii, 381 

Desfontanesia spinosa culture, 49 

Dessert, Mr. BI.irch'» prize arrange- 
ment of, 321 

Devizes Poultry Show, 490 

Dial of flowers, 218, 234 

Dianthus seedlings, croas-bred, 277 

Dianthuses, soil for, 427 

Diarrhoea in fovfls, 16 

Dibble, double, 224 

Dielytra spectabilis, stopping, 125 ; 
propagating, 206 1 after flowering, 
426 

DImorphotheca graminifolia, 215 

Dines, Mr. MT., presentation to, 276 

Dinnvr-table designs, 418 

Dipladenia atro-purpurea, 45 

Disa grandiflora, management, 214 ; 
culture of: 295 ; at home, 415 

Dorking, chickens at exhibitions, 
61; with festered feet, 54; pro- 
perties of the, 872 ; pullet, pre- 
eocious. 409 ; cock's spurs, and 
mark on pullet's neck, 507 



Dorkingn, too large to exhibit, 32 ; 

characteristics of, 87; rules for 

selecting, 206 ; swollen-footed, 

210 ; with yellow legs, 409 
Doronicum austriacum, 115 
Dottrell, the, 127, 170 
Double flowers, producing, 210; 

seeds from, 406 
Doves, food for Barbary, 18 
Dracfcna bicolor, 140 
Drought, what causes a, 161 
Driffield Poultry Show. 51 
Drill for small seeds, 215 
Drone eggs laid by a young queen, 

3)0 
Drones' eggs, prodoetton of, 389 
Drones, dilfbronce between Ligiurian 

and oommon, 350 
Drosera spathulata, 40 
Duck, death of a Mnzeovy, 310; 

eggs with thin shells, 92 
Ducks, charaoterisUo of Aylesburj, 

36 ; Call, time of inoubadon, 36 ; 

black East Indian, feeding, 409 
Ducklings, food for, 507 
Duranta Elliaii, 307 
Dust, showers of at sea, 249 

j Earwios, tbappino, 466 
Kchiurus vulgaris, 422 
Edging plant, 205 
Edging materials for beds 478 
Egg-beater, Monroe's patent, 74 
£g^4, treatment durincr incuba- 
tion, 16; imported, 210; unpro- 
ductiTe, 227 ; throe-yolkod, 229; 
weight of, 452 
" Elm Grange," 4G0 
Entomological Society's Mating, 28, 

102, 181, 259. 323, 464 
Essex Agricultural Association's 

Poultry Show, 266 
EuphorbiijaeqiUniiofiora, 6 
Euphorbiaccous trees, beetles on, 

181 
Exhibition, dressing fowls for, 428 
Experimental Garden sold, 156 
Eyes of poultry diseased, 270 

Faibchild lecture, 1 59 

Fallen combs, to support, 392 

Farfugium grandc, what preys on, 
476 

Fauna, meaning of, 105 

Feeding poultry, results of improper, 
451 

Fern case, plants for, 105 ; house, 
316 

Fernery, forming out of an aqua- 
rium, 206 

Ferns for small case, 126 ; at Men- 
tone, 84 ; under glass, 260; list of, 
318 ; observations on, 292 ; for 
table deooration, 427 

Ficus repens, 7 

Fiff culture, acridity of its juices, 
^3 ; trees kUlod by Trust, 463 

Filters, Dalkhe's, 229; Lavatcr's 
portable, and China, 230 

Fish, gold and silver, discard, 50, 
90 ; fllm on eyes of, 147, 150 

Flora of Roman Classics, 473 

"Horal Magazine," 116, 482 

Floriculture, a refined taste in, 03 

"Florist, The," 503 

Florists' flowers, what they are, 3S : 
cross-breeding, 56; more select 
new varieties desirable, HI 

Flower garden, centre bed, 9 ; geo- 
metric, 40; diamond geomatnc 
beds, 41 

Flower-gatherers, 362 

Flower market, new, 157 

Flower shows in towns for the 
working classes, 75 

Flowers, Japanese mode of reviving, 
54 ; arranging in yases^ &c., 131 ; 
how to arrange, 151 ; to transmit 
by post, 346 

Flue of pit, management of, 440; 
heating changing to hot-water 
heating, 459 

Flues heating by, 159 

Food, curiosities in its rapply, 827 

Forcing, 61, 96, 177 

Forking borders, 15 

Foreign climates and plants, 203 

Fowls for table use, 50 ; and their 
breeds, 265 ; Limeness in, 869 ; 
flesh tasting offensively, 507; 
cross-breds for table, 512 

Frames, enemiea to our, 298 

"Fruit Garden, The Miniature,** 156 

Fruit tree cuttings, 104 ; gathering, 

244 ; ffatherera, 862 ; room, con- 

strucang, 822 ; treea, diaeaaed, 886 



Fruits, forcing in the olden time, 

28 ; action of frost on, 28 
Fuchsia sport, 823: with yellow 

leaves, 486 ; new, 86 ; with single 

stem, 183 ; synonymous, 336, 860 ; 

choice, 861 ; new select, 406; 

cuttings of, 406 ; wintering in a 

window, 808 
Fumigating with tobacco adjoining 

a dwelling, 47 

Gave fowl, colour op, 828 
Game fowls, tasselled, 18 ; plumage 
of, 18; a plea for, 489; Capt. 
Hornby's, 505 ; dubbing, 507. 512 
Gamekeeper, reminisoenees of, 868, 

887,407,428,409,490 
Gapes in ohickens, 130 
Gardeners, education of young, 85 
Gardeners' annual festival at Paris, 

460 
Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution, 258, 342 
Gas, heating by, 144 
Gazania splendens, propagating, 16 ; 

in pots, 205 ; cuttings, 426 
Gazanias, fertilising, 278; cross- 
breeding, 853 
Geese, worms in eyes of, 468, 506 
Geranium leaves, spotted, 125 ; va- 
riegated, 205 ; injured, 205 
Geranium, Flower of the Day, sport 
from, 403 ; Alma, white sport in, 
426; cuttings, 427 
Geraniums—Mangles*, 105 ; soil for 
bedding, 105 ; Larkfleld Rival and 
Virgineum, 215 : in masses, 405 ; 
chapter on beading, 435 ; sum- 
mer propagation of, 436; pink, 
466; triooloured-zoned, 480; tri- 
coloured, 494 ; wintering in cold 
conservatory, 499 ; in window, 503 
Ghost of an impression, 92 
Gishurst Compound, reducing smell 

of, 43 
Gladioli, for small garden and pots, 
30; seedlings in Canada, 126; 
parents of some, 458 
Gladioluses after blooming, 486 
Glass, for Cucumber-house, 81; 
broken by frost, 39; substitute 
for, 49; uniting broken, 150; 
P'ointing fur shade, 163 ; for horti- 
cultural purposes, 171 ; house for 
many purposes, 201 ; for orclutrd- 
houses, 839 
Glebe land culture, 406 
Gloxinia leaves, propagating bv, 

183 
Goats, management of, 51 ; keeping, 

90,92 
Goldflnch, 84; mules, 86 
Gold fish, 270 ; cure for film on, 209 ; 
in tank, 432; becoming black, 452 
Gomphia olivasformis, 381 
Goole Poultry Show, 409 
Gooseberry caterpillars, SOI, 878 ; 

killing, 126, 323 
Gooseberries, sent out in Lancashire, 
99; destroying Insects on, 204; 
green fly on, 205 
Grafting, new mode of, 301 ; clay 

and wax, 899 
Graf ting- wax, 63 

Grape— Prince Albert, 99; Vine, 
culture of the, 276; pruning and 
training, 277; Mr. Meams* system 
of culture, 277 ; Backland Sweet- 
water, 802; Muscat Hamburgh, 
802 ; Chasselos Vibert, 861 ; cul- 
ture in pots, 365 ; Passe Muscat(?), 
441 ; Champion Hamburgh, 501 ; 
St. Laurent Muscat, 501 
Grapes, Bowood Muscat, 28;Gro8 
Maroc, Gros Colman, and Muscat 
Trov^ren, 47; effects of drainage 
on, 47 ; aiding to set, 101 ; scalded, 
105; thinning, 124; Sweetwater, 
Royal Muscadine, and Esperione, 
126 ; shanked and spotted, 144 ; 
shanking, 206; spotted, 241; not 
colouring, 285 ; Champion, Syrian, 
New Black, 483 
Griss of Parnassus, 380 
Gravel, weeds on, 244 
Greenhouse, evergreens for back 
wall, 67, 116; heatmg. 144 ; erect- 
ing a small, 144; heating and 
arranging a small, 163; building 
a lean-to, 206 ; ftimaee altered to 
the Kiddean system, 264 ; heating 
a small, 459 : ftimishing a, 488 
Qreenhouae and fbrcing-honto com- 
bined, heating, 500. 
Grubs in soil, 163 
Gnava ealtmre, 164 



Guinea fowls, wild. 249 
Gurle, Leonard, 342 
Gustivia pterocarpa, 40 
Gypsum for deodorising, 448 

Halifax Piobox Show, 467 
Hamburgh cock's tail, 512 
Hampton Court Gardens, 498 
Hams, curing, 86, 146, 149 
Hatching in a stove, 18 
Heating, a chapter on, 158 
Hedge, evergreen for a terrace, 1S5 
Hedges, management of evergreen, 

48 
Hellebore powder for caterpillan, 

205 
Henderson St Co.'s Nursery, Pine 

Apple Plaee, 6 
Hen with straddling gait, 51 ; dyin^ 

whilst laying, 54; broody without 

laying, 127; hoete floor, 130; 

laying with difllenlty, 808 
Hens, laying fhwi perdi, 18; not 

laying, 18 ; eating eggs, 83 ; with 

straddUng gait, 88; sitting, V ; 

with wens, 92 ; broody, to cure. 

250 ; eggs of moelting, 869 
Henslow, death of Professor, 188 
"Henwife,The,"l6 
Herbttceooa plants, 178 ; liit of; 874 
Hertfordshire Nurseries, 11 
Himalayas, and their produetionea 

121; vegetable prodnots of; UI. 

228 
Hippeastmm retioulatum, 7 
Hippocrepis eomoea, 205 
Hive, new bar, 147 ; the Woodbvry, 

Hives and their appurtenanoes, 17 ; 
supers pertui ekes, 18 ; moveaUe, 
frame, adapter, eollateral, 99 ; ob- 
servatory, 90; feeders for, 100; 
attaching window to straw, 110 ; 
Langstroth's frame, 849; wooden, 
370; dimensions of, 372 
Holly killed by fTost, 81 
Hollyhock, hiatory of, 457 
Homes, healthy, for animals, 510 
Honeysuckle for bouse front, 486 
Uoncysuckles on east and aoiitli 

walls contrasted, 441 
Hop-kilns, 158 

Hops, hotbed of spent. 49, 105 
Horseradtoh culture, 42 
Horticultural Societv, Royal, Floral 
and Fruit Committees, 46, 210,895; 
Floral Committer, 79, 135, 816, 8S8, 
445; anniversary, 102; Garden 
at Kensington, 119, 873, 49C ; 
Fruit Committee, 134, 481 ; open- 
ing of the, 193; Pilke'a Frizes, 
and FloristV Flowers, at, 197; 
opening Show, 212; Ferae at 
Show, 232 ; Fine Arte ConnmKtee 
of, 211; Rose Show, 298, 817; 
subscription to, 868 
Hotbeds without mftnure, 499 
Hot-water tanks for Melons and 

Cucumbers, 258 
Hoya Shepherdi, 501 
Ilumea elegans, culture, 427 
Hyacinths, exhibition of unforeed,5 ; 
after growing in water, 49 

Iceland, plants culttvated lar, 

810 
Ice-house ventilation, 7 
Inclined plane, the, 378 
Incubators, 392 

Indianrubbcr hose, mending, 125 
Ingram's new Grape, 18 
Insects, destroying. 2t2 
Ipomcoa hedenefolia, 6 
Ivy, bushes, dwarf, 15; pruning, 

68; cutting, 126; leaves beoome 

brown, 440 

Japak, new plants or, 10, 82, SdO 
Japanese gardening, 324 
Job's Tears, 163 

KZIOHLET POUT.TRT ShOW, 468 

Kew, gardens, 76, 418; sunk gar- 
den, 434 
Kiddean mode of heating, 99. 200, 
205 ; why preferable to Polmaise 
heating, 161 
Kidney Beans, forcing, CI 
Kilmarnock Pansy Sooietv, 60 
Kltehen-garden crops of 1861, 4Bt 
Knife-handles, fastening, 488 

Ladlab, 437 
Lapageria rosea, 260 
Lardizabala bitcniata, 260 
Laurels kiUed by froat, Si 
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Lft«nMtinaMe« killtd by the wiaUr, 

50 
lATender cotton m an edginc* 13S 
liSWB, to deoonte, 868 
lAwnfl, wmtering in dry wcntbtf, 

448 
Leaf moold Mtetitnte for, 1B3 
Leares, Tariegation in, 8M 
L«ed8 Flower Show, 25 
Leeks, 485; f owing, 9 
l^fwertae- in pouljrr, 88 
Jmmtm aeeda tprovUiv in fruit, 

480 
JjtmoDB at Mentoot^ 84 
Lffpantlwt oalodktyon, Si9 
lepas anatifera, 481 
Leptodactylon ealifomienm, 888 
Leachenanltia fomoaa, fertiUaia& 

151 
Ltttoee, aowinf • 14 
Lettuces, 826; for winter, 4«7 
LlUee, white, to manage, 406 
LiUaxn giganteuin ofGMtt, 15 
LOIum landfolinm cttlturoi IM, 3U, 

815; done flowering, 400 
Lime water, to make, 87 
Lindenia xiralia, 279 
Lint, manafRctare of, 849 
UntOflL Park, plants inured there by 

the winter, 58; Duteh Flower 

Garden, 101 
Lkniid mi.nnres, 128 
LisiuDthu^ princep^ 868 
Loams, various, 189 
Lobelia spedoaa, spring sowing, 

426; sowing, 4ti6 
Lobelias, crowing, 354; sport in, 

SM 
Loosestrife, pniple, 380 
Lyeium afnun, 322 
LydaiDanita,tt3 
Lythrum salicaria, 380 

Maoachile ckntuncvlaub, 83 
Magnolia grandiOuca, 308, 346 
Magnolias ii^ured by frost, 320 
Magpie's nightly Tisits, 248 
Male, enduriag influence of, 87 
Malortica siiniilex, 140 
Malt ^ ine, *J2 
Manchester and Liverpool Poultry 

Show, 245, 4S8 
Mandevilla su^ivcolcns cuttinj^s, 486 
Mangold Wurtzel culture, 11' 
Manure, preparing, 117 ; for a flower 

garden, 125 ; liquid, 284 
Manures, portable, 346 s ehcmical, 

505 
March TrefoU, 380 
Market-Oardener, The Little, 8, 117, 

436, 457 
Martynia fragrans seedlings, G8 
Manve and magenta, how obtained, 3 
Mealy bug, destroying, 314 
Mechanics and muihematics applied 
to gardening, 291, 33G, 361, 378, 
403 
Medicajro intertexta. 480 
Meligcthcs ccneus, 141 
Melon growing, hints on, 80 ; tram- 
ing, 104; growing with Cucum- 
bers, 104; cultuie, 124; plants, 
damping, 143 ; Moscatello, 279 ; 
leaves turning yellow, 281 j cul- 
ture, epitome of, 426; house, 489 
Melons, in pots, culiurc of, 17 'J ; de- 
caying at the collar, 183 ; young, 
turning yellow, 206; hot water 
tanks for, 253 ; training, 273 ; out 
of doors, 273 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 380 
Meteorological upparalns, 220 
Mierosetia oenlifoliella, 83 
Mildew on the Vine, 338 
If imulns, Mu^k, culture, 30 
MirabeUe Plum, early, 13 
Mistletoe, hardy on oak, 109; Ameri- 
can, 225 
Mitraria cocdnea, 260 
aiorahology, 311 j in ^hite Clover, 

Math, The clothes, 36 

Mowing machine. Green's, 801, 841, 

868, 379 ; how to sharpen, 900 ; 

•httpening, 279 
Mosa Cavendishii culture, 164 
Mushroom -bed for produce in 

sunmer, 86 ; making spawn for, 

Moshioom-beds, 124, 447 j in sum- 

mer,224 
Mntiria family, culture, 894 
Mya margaritifcra. 888 
Mjad»,883 
Myrte, repotting an old, 86| u an 

edging, 2^ 



Naxk. orn AsniTZOMAL, 1 
Narcissus, 6 

Narthecium ossffragum, 380 
Nectarine, Uooms, colour and slae, 

19; leaves corling, 126; Stanwidc, 

361 
Nematus trimaculatus, 803 
Nice, elifflate and plants, 43, 84 

OOHXVS BaVITMSl s, 421 

CEnothera, taraxicifolia and macro- 
carpa, 86 1 maorocarpa, 846 

on«d silk lor enclosing specimens, 
480 

Oilskin for paddng flowers, 8S7 

Onddiom eosymbephorum, 45 ; h»- 
matochilum, 100 

Onion, seed, sprouting, 181; usg- 
got, 285, 396 

Onions, sowing, 9 

Orach, Purple. 16, 186 

Orange trees, 387 

Orange in un Orange, 480 

Orehard-house, 19, 285, 322 ; trees, 
183; mansgement, 202; trees, 
pyramlda, and bushes. 217 ; ercct- 
mg an, 338: ventilating, 395; 
heating, ventilating, and stocking, 
489 1 roof ventilation, and red 
sj^er, 461 ; fruits, 498 ; culture. 

Orchard-houses, self-venti]atlng,38 ; 

of hen-shed, 48 
«< Orchard-houses, a few hints on," 

460 
Orchard, planting first, 63 
Orchids, sale of, 156; hardy, 259; 

native, 339 
Osage Orange, 496 
Osprey, 146 

Ouvirandra fer.estralls culture, 503 
Oyster cultivation on the Prench 

coast, 81 

Fajifas GaAss, 322 

Fansies, keeping slugs from, 105; 
list of superior, 23^ ; variegated, 
244 

Pansy— the magpie, 178 

Parasol Fir, 10 

Paritium elatom, 140 

Pomossia palustris, 380 

Parrot, fond of bathing, 106 ; ti^be, 
water for, 146 ; eating its feathers, 
150 

Parrots, water for, 36 ; dsprived of 
water, 70; management of, 128, 
185,208; sickneuin, 130 

Parsley, dying, 426 ; in winter, 466 

Parsnips, sowhig, 9 

Pasture,convertmg into a garden,427 

Patterns, transferring, 54 

Pavement, preventing grass on, 417 

Peach— blossouijt, colour and size, 
19 ; trees under Vines, 61 ; blos- 
soms uufertile, 67 ; fumi(;atiug, in 
blossom, 67 ; blo8M>m fulling in 
orchard-house, 105 ; on walln, 108 ; 
cultxure, soil, 119; leaves and 
fruit diseased, 144; leaves blis- 
tered, 163; tree shoots gangren- 
ing, 183; trees too luxuriant, 
265 ; wall, gla&ing a, 417 ; trees, 
removing large, 441 ; from o 
Nectarine, 501 ; in houses, 504 

Peaches, on a wall at Chri&tmaji, 13 ; 
dtsoased, 226; in orchard-house, 
S79J 

Pear--4eaves partially decayed, 67 ; 
tree shoots, pinchmg, 98 ; leaves 
destroyed by a weevil, 104 ; train- 
ing 105; tree, unfruitful, 125; 
fly, 281 ; trees, pinching shoots of 
dwarf, 498 

Pearl Mussel, 382 

PesTS not keeping, 30 

Pees sowing laic, 9 ; planted out, 
48 ; report on, grown at Chiswick, 
38, 62, 116, 188, 219. 236, 282; 
dcstroved by insects, 86 

Peat, soil, plants for wet, 163; as a 
fhri,408 

Pelargoniums, growing specimen, 2; 
eoU and potting, 3; flowering 
prematurely, 16; for bedding, 
report on, 21 ; growing specimens 
of, training, pruning, &c., 22; 
young, after flowering, 183; 
regular flowers in, 253 ; in green- 
houses, 814 

Pelorie flowers, 211 

Pentstemon speetabilis, 381 

Perilla nsnkinensi^ two kinds of,494 

Petunis cuttings, 427 

Petunias, 285 

Pha'tcnopsis amabilis, 343 



Pheasants, silver, Isying, 31 

Philesia buxifolia culture, 15 

Phloxes, cuttings of, 406; propa- 
gating. 461 

Pholas. 382 

Picea Vcitchi, 82 

Pieoteesjlistofand spring manage- 
ment, 8; from cuttings, 49; list 
of, and autumn ooltnre, 456 

Pig, how to cut up, 149; antiqaity 
of the, 392 

Pigs, management of, 188 

Pigeon, fudging, 52; Judging at 
Bunderland, 107 ; roctea-Ceathered, 
146; with two heads, 147 ; house, 
353 

Pigeon's nest of iron nails, 90 

Pigeon's nests. 164 

P^ons, cod-liver oil for, 69 ; lump 
m throat of young, 74; Tnm- 
crowncd, 107; Turbits crested, 
130; layiar, but not sitting, 270; 
Barbs with turned crowns, 329 ; 
"Any other Variety" and 
Tumbler claises, 507 

Pinguicula vulgaris, 880 

Pine Apple culture, 118 

Pipe, size of supply, 486 

Pil>ep, rise in hot water, 15 ; stop- 
ping leaks in hot-water, 401 ; for 
hot water, size of connections, 416 

Pit— converting into a greenhouse, 
16 ; for propagating, 206 ; altering 
a flued to the Kiddean system, 
346; for general purposes, 356; 
construction of, 386 ; heating, 387 ; 
changing a lean-to into a span- 
roofed, 419; for genersl purposes, 
419; besting a small, 448; for 

Jiropagating, 448 ; for propagating 
ailing, 477 

Plants, names of, 270; in-door, 279; 
which have stood last winter in 
Gloucestershire, 282 

Plum, trees, traming on wall, 61 ; 
grafting and budding, 163; suckers 
of greengage, 264 ; foe south wall, 
44» 

Plums, dropping, 98 ; Bivers' early, 
484 

Poisoned fowls, 208 

Pollen, effects of different kinds of, 
280 ; divers resulu from, 311, 312, 
318 ; action of, 860 

Pollens, which prevails, 883 

Polmaise system of heating, 200 

Polyanthus, crossing, 94; whitr, 
139; blue, 285 

Pomological gleanings, 47, 63, 180, 
361 

Ponthicva maculata, 180 

Post, sending cuttings by. 285 

Potash, restoring to soil, 31 

Potato— planting, 8; earlv,9; cul- 
ture, 24; stems frosted, 131; 
stems fi o.tted, effects of , 17S; cul- 
ture in Yorkshire, frosted stem p, 
and mm ruin, 231; disease, 302, 
342, 379, 437 ; Ash-leuved Kidney, 
hardiness of, 357 ; dittease, avoid- 
ing the, 337 ; new species, 401 

rotitoes, earthing- up, 206 ; when 
ripe, 387 ; early, in Cornwall, 457 

Pot herbs, storing, 447 

Potted plants, roots escaping, do 
they dlsqusUry t 480 

Potting, how to manage, 144 

Poultry—tirospeets, 81 ; keeping 
profitably, 51, 70, 87, IC-O, 146, 
265, 286, 847, 4C8; for confined 
space, 60; d}'ing suddenly, 74; 
prices in London, 87, 105, 185; 
let them rise when they please, 
126; colds in, ISO; sending to 
London, 145; naming breeders of 
at shows, 146 ; thinning out, 184 ; 
sickne<«s among, 288; medicine, 
829; effects of seasons on, 346; 
houses, floors of, 847, 472; for 
profit, 352 

Poultry fanciers, grumblings of, 
S85 

Poultry show?, mortality at, 505 

Prescot Poultry Show, 828 

IMapulus cuudatus, 422 

Pulley, the, 361 

Quails, Cauforkiax, layiko, 31 

Rabbit— Silver Gbkt, Ricus, or 
Chinchilla, 35; the Chinese, 
Polish, Russian, Himalayan, 69; 
Andalusian, Ran^, or Bulldog, 
108; enclosure, 130; the Dutch, 
169 ; do ciossbrcds revert to grey I 
170 ; hutchrs, 4H 472 



Rabbits, feeding young, 110; Chin- 
chilla, 110] far of Angora, 190; 
cross with hare, 280 ; house for, 
329 ; pot herbs for, 880 ; fighting, 
352; ChinchUls, 412; floor of 
hutch. 412; ooarts, 480; lostog 
their for, 492 

Raisins, English, IS, 28 

Rape seedlings for Canaries, fte., 810 

Raspberry-Jsm tree, 129 

Raspberries, training, 346 

Razor Shell, 3S2 

Redleaf and its gardening, 4, 36, 64 

Red spider, 420; preventing, 461: 
destroying, 464, 499 

Reed Bunting, 413 

Kestrepia Lansbergii, 279 

Rhododendron Palconeri, 98 : coil 
for bed, 105 

Rhododendrons Javsnlcnm and jas- 
miniflorum culture, 49; iOkkimy 
how to cultivate, 77 ; soil for, 820 

Rhubarb syrap, 109 ; transplanting, 
816 ; wine, 369, 332, 892, 513 

Ribbon-border for the many, 66; of 
Geranium^ 95 ; arrangement, 144 

Richardia ethlopica to flower at 
Christmas. 214 

Rimmel's perfume vaporiser, 180 

Ring Doves, food for, 892 

Rio de Janeiro, neighbourhood of, 
334 

Root-pruning, when to do, 308 

Rose, insect ravagers of the, 82, 140 ; 
cuttings of monthly, 86 ; leaves 
mildewed, 285 ; cuttings, 807 ; best 
for pillars, 427; garden, design 
for a, 461 ; leaves blotched, 466 

Roses, effect of the winter on, 12 ; 
Manctti stock for, 12 ; priming 
standards, 15 ; and the winter, 28 ; 
for south wall, 30 ; a raid among 
new, 95; treatment of frosted, 
105 ; boxes for exhibiting cut, 305 ; 
tea-scented Aurora, 206 ; in green- 
houses, 314; cuttings of, 327; 
mildew on, 327,879; preserving 
petals of, 327 ; umbrelhi training, 
406 ; which is the queen of? 416 ; 
cutting off decayed, 441 ; sweet- 
scented for pots, 466 ; in festoons, 
&c., killed by froet, 478 ; budding, 
501 

Rosewood, 86; tho tree producing 
it, 117 

Roseendale Poultry Exhibition, 
8S8 

Roup, pills for, 150 ; avoiding, 451 ; 
in Spanish fowlit, 372; poultry 
affected with, 409 

Rudgea macroccphala, 173 

Uubt in the Grape, 33b 

Saladino, fouciko, 9G 

Sally Lunns, uiuking, 54 

Salmon, the, 3o2 

Sand-hopper, 502 

iSunds, fixing, 1 JO 

" Save-all, The Family," 4C0 

Savoury di^h, 472 

Savoys, planting, 117 

Suxifraga opposilifolia, propagnt- 

ing, 16 
Scale, on Cotoneaster, 163; on wall 

trees, 486 
Sciadopiiys vorticillata, 10 
Scrophuluria nodosa variegate, 420 
Sea Acorn, 432 
Sea-coast plantin(^, 458 
Sca-wecd as a linmg for dwelliugti, 

110 
Seashore, what to look for on, 281, 

382, 421, 437, 481, 502 
Season, phenomena of, 118 
Seedlings, keeping birds from, 49 
Seeds, shading after sowing, 86; 

of last season, 325 
Sewing machines, 74 
Sewsge as a manure, 316 
Shades on rollers, 426 
Shading a conservatory or green- 
house, 380 
Shanking hi the Grape, 837 
Sheffield Poultry Show, 369, 868; 

mortality of poultry at, 406, 428, 

450, 467, 487, 505 
Shelters for tmlt blossom, 68 
Shelves, breadth of, 437 
Shrimp, 502 

Shrivelling in the Grape, 888 
Silkworm, the new Ailanthus, 429, 

512 
Singapore Agri-Horticultural 8o« 

ciety, 503 
Ske'etonising, £03 
Sl:v bee^, 3:«1, 352 



INDEX. 



Slugs and ffrnbs. destroying, 124 

Snow Bunting, 429 

BoilA, our oultirated, 139; red loam, 
blaek sand, gravellj, and light- 
coloured sand, 218 

Solannm, cnpsicastrum Tariegated, 
877 ; Fendleri, 401 

Soldiers, gardens for oar, 822 

Solen ens&, 382 

Sorghum, eulture of, 229, 238 

Spanish fowls, black rot in, 32; hens 
djing, 110; manogement, 190; 
cock broodr, 308 

Sparkenhoe Poultry Show, 506 

Sparroir, albino, 166; the Mountain, 
209 ; common house, 228 

Sparrows, 391 ; damage they do to 
corn crops, 248; (hedge), habits 
described, 248; a plea for, 431; 
and other animal friends of gar- 
deners, 470 

Spergnla pilifera, 206 ; on a bank, 
427 

Spigelia sp*endcns, 3'>1 

SpirflDa dccumbens, 180 

Spironema fnigrans, 308 

Spot in the Grape, 338 

Stable fltiingK. 510 

Stag beetle, G8 

Starlings, scarcity of, 54: scarcity 
and abundance of, 91 : decrease 
of, 137 

Statice imbricato. cuttings of, 100 

Stenogaster concinna, 215 

Stephanophysum Baikiei, 78 

Steward tersua gardener, 258 

Stings of bees and wasps. 392 

•< St. James's Magazine,'' 3 

Stocks for various fruits, 505 

Stokeeia oyanea, 133 

Stone, uniting broken, 150 

Strawberry, plants for earlT forcing, 
25; plants after forcing, 48; 
forcing old plants, 49; Frogmore 
late Pine, 63 ; CulrerweU's Sane- 
pareil, 63 ; after forcing, 66; lime 
water for, 67 : blooms blind, 81 ; 
keeping slufrs from, 85; estimate 
of torts for forcing, 85; blind 
blooms in, 116; plonts, manage- 
ment of, 162; Oscar, 344, 361; 
eulture in pots, 404; plants for 
forcing, 465 

Strawberries, for forcing 105; in 
pots not blooming, 144; early in 
France, 180: forced, watering, 
204 ; under glass, 242; large, 264 ; 
mowing the leaves off, 368 

Streptocarpuj Saundersii, 215 

Sunbeam, The grave of the, 86 

Sunderland Poultry Show, 32 

Sunflowerii, 485 

Swallows* arrival, 147 



Swarm, following, 351 

Swarming season of 1861, 350; 

caution, 351 
Swarms artificial, 347 ; uniting, 350 
Sweet l^'illiams not blooming, 359, 

406 
Synnx nudus, papiUosus, and Bem- 

hardus, 422 

Tablv dkcohatiok, Ms. March's 
nsaxoN fob, 445 

Tallow, vegeuble, 190 

Tank, heaUng by hot water, 464 

Taunton Poultry Show, 51, 209, 267 

Tea tree, 322 

Thermometer, new ground, 118 

ThermometricAl observations, 219 

Thome Poultrv Show, 267 

Thuiopsis dolabrata, 280 

Thymus aerpyllum hirsutum for a 
rockery, 115 

Thyone papillosa, 421 

Tiltandsia recurvifolia, 140 

Timber for garden structures, 460, 
484,498 

Toes, contracted, in fowls, 92 

Tomatoes, queries about, 505 

Tomtits, catching, 54 

Torry Hill, 178 

Transplanting, season for, 320 

Trees loose in the ground, 841 ; in- 
jured in an orchard-house, 380 

Tntoma uvaria grandlflora, 265 

TropsBolum Deckerianum, 45 ; cut- 
tings, 426 

Tropseolums, new mode of training, 
78 ; bed of, 86 

Truffles, culture of, 44, 63, 81 

Tulips, moving them after blooming, 
86 

Tumour on fowls' breast, 32 ; in 
hen's crop, 110 

Turkey dying rapidly, 170 ; char- 
eoal for, 245 ; food for young. 507 

Turnip sowing, 404 ; spring, 103 

Tutnips, sowing early, 117 

Vallota PUBPcavA, 307 
Variation of flowers, cause of, 211 ; 

in plants, 418 
Variegation in the leaves of plants, 

304, 334 : of plants, 312; in planu, 

382 
Variegated plants, 196, 203 
Vase, a few flowers for, 413 
Vases, arranging flowers in, 151, 191, 

240, 313, 393; design for, 192, 241 
Vegetable, a new, 13 
Vegetable Marrow, Custard, 300 
Vegetable Marrow and its cookery, 

404 
VegeUble Marrows, 183. 485 [326 
Vegetables, rules for supplying, 



Verbena-bed, number of plants re- 
quired for, 31 ; Sweet-scented, 
cuttings of, 496 ; seed, sowing, 
486 

Verbenas, for bedding, 125 ; droop- 
ing, 244; wintering old, 505 

Vermin in gardens, 448 

Veronica AndersoiU, 387 

Victoria regia^ 442 ; enltare, 448 

Vinea rosea, culture of, 339 

Vine culture, soil and borders, 44 ; 

npagation, 60 1 by eyes, 61 ; not 
tfoL 67 ; Canon Hall Museat In 
a greenhouse, 98 ; why shoots are 
stopped, 104; culture, planting, 
training on wall, 186 ; leaves and 
bunches decaying, 144: beetles on, 
144 ; culture on walls, 176 ; shoots, 
stopi^g, 183: bunehes ulcerated, 
183; grafting, 213 ; pruning, spur 
9. rod, 216 ; greenhouse culture, 
215; stove culture of, 235; late- 
raK treatment of, 265; culture 
of the, 296 ; in pots, culture of, 
317; modes of training, 320; 
leaves diseased, 327: culture of, 
in early vineries, 837; in the 
.summer vinery, 337 ; winter treat- 
ment of, 337 ; diseases of, 337 ; 
culture of the, 358 : coiling 
system of growing the, 858 ; 
transplanting and lifting, 858 ; 
mildew, 868; grafting and in< 
arching, 399; raising ftrom seed, 
399 

Vineries, ground, 180 

Vinery and Cueumber-house com- 
bined, 78 ; temperature of, 85 

Vinery, evergreens for back wall of, 
116; management, 202 ; and con- I 
servatory heating, 458 

Vines, interfering with windows, 
31 : training britU? shoots, 42; 
leaves warted, 49 : Vines failing, 
86; refusing to break, 114; fruit- 
ful at ends of shoots 126; manu- 
ring, 163 ; leaves and stalks decay- 
ing, 168; on walls, neglected, 
205; in tan. 206; mildew on, 206 ; 
in pots atCiiiswick, 343; diseased, 
346 ; for an early vinery, 381 ; in 
pots, 386 ; Injured bv burning sul- 
phur, 438; in pots breaking pre- 
maturely, 478; unfruitftil, 483; 
in pots, the prise for, at Worksop, 
500; leaves blistered, 504 

Vinegar, home-made, 74 

Vineyards and Vine disease at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 237, 840, 
864, 400 ; mildew there, 401 

Violets, Neapolitan, growing for 
winter and spring flowering, 23 

Vriesia speciosa, 301 



Walkil coxcmsTK, 104, 125, f^; 

keeping in order, 143 
Wall, planU for a low nortji, 4Ms 

trees for profit, 48« 
Wallflowers, fbreknowlng colonr if = 

seedling, 426 
Walls, fruit for east and west, 49S 
Waltonian Cue, 67 ( pkmta for, Mt 

heating, 125 
Warts, curing, 190 
Wasp, cure for ating, 482 
Wasps, 867; plagn« o^ ill; 

hornets scrVieeabto, 492 ; dei 



ing, 465, 512 ; nests, to destroy, 411 
Watering, bedding plants, MAt 

a garden, 244; and mulohinf^ HB 
Water LiUes, 346 
Waterproof varnish, 86 
Wcilfff', itji uH-^f 403 

Week, work for, 14, m 4?. «£, M« 
im, 123, 142, IGl, 181, 203, SSft. 

241, 2f;^, 2B3, 305, SU, 344, IM^ 
^g^, Hit, 434, 4411, 401,4^,3041 
domfia of the la^t, 14, 2a, 4a, 68. 
85, IDS, 124, 112. 102, 162, 201, 118^ 

242, 2(;3, 2^3, 34)5. 325, 344, 864. 
3a5, IM, 424, 447, 4fii, ifil 

WeiKClta roKB, cuttine" b*clr, U 
WeUiTigtonta giganlea bi anchcs d*» 

eaying, 427 
Wheat, when is it fertilised, S57; 
fertilisation of, 272; tim« of fer- 
tilising, 311. 815 
Wheel and axle, 886 
Wild flowers, British, 15 
•• Wild Flowers of Great Britdn,'* W 
Wine, Rhubarb, 872 
Winter, iU effect on planU at Kcw, 
37 ; on planU in England, 68, 80, 
99, 123. 135, 156, 285, 248, S5«, 
298, 339, 458; planto to floww in* 
807 
Winter flowers in rooms, how to 

grow, 495 
Wolverhampton Poultry Show, 106 
Wongo-Wongo Pigeons, 470 
Woodhall, a glimpse of, 78, 114 
Woodlice, destroying, 49 
Worms, to destroy, 406, 436 
Wreath, design for, 152, 272 
Wreaths of flowers, 45, 100, 180 

Xtlophaoa, 882 

YSLLOW-TAILZn MOTH CatxspUi- 

LABS, 140 

Tellowhammer, 330 
Yew hedge, moving, 125 
Tew hedges, management of, 48 
Young, Arthur, and his *' Farmer's 
Culeudar,*' 39 

Zamza Sxxmmcei, 40 



WOODCUTS. 



PAOB. 

Abutilon insigne 368 

Aristolochia picta 180 

Ashmead's Kernel Apple 27 

nalaninus brassicse 140 

Bar-hive 148 

Barkeria melanocaulon 100 

Barnacles 482 

Bee Feeders 109, 332 

Bee-hive Covers 168 

Bee-hive, Phelps* 269 

Bee-hive Stand 73 

Bee Parasite 850 

Beurr^ Lefdvre Pear 18 

Brick Edging 478 

Cattleya elegans 100 

Chinese Rabbit €9 

Cissus discolor 342 

Clianthus Dampieri 160 

Collateral-hive 89 

Convolvulus mauritanicuB 120 

Cucumber-house 177 

'^ulUngford's Bird-Uap 511 

>-niipedium Lowi 100 

„ Atsmori 402 

„ gutUtnm 402 

-.aiiche's FUter 229 

lipladenia atro-purpurea 45 

Jouble Dibble 224 

•lutch Rabbit 169 

^chiurus vulgaris 422 

?gg-beater. Patent 74 

SupT«ot<- auriflua ...... 140 



PAOB. 

Flower-basket and Pattern 800 

Flower-basket 375 

Geometric Flower Gardens 40 

Hermit Crab, ftc „ 438 

Himalayas, View in 121 

„ Maps of 122 

Hive*boards 128 

Hive-entrance Slide 187 

Honey-comb Support 371 

Inclined Phine, the 378 

Lapageria rosea 260 

Lardizabala biternata 260 

Leaf-cutter Bee 83 

Lever, the 292 

Linton Park Dutch Garden 101 

Usianthus princeps 363 

Lydainanita 83 

March's Table Decoration 321 

Meligethes sBueus 141 

Mitraria coocinea 260 

Mowing Machine Sharpener 201 

Oncidium cosymbepborum 45 

„ hffimatocnilum 100 

Pelargonium Pruning 22 

„ Specimen 2 

Phalffiuopsis amabilis 348 

Pholas, or Borer 382 

PiceaVeitchi 82 

Ponthieva macuUta 180 

Portable Filter „ 280 

Priapulus candatus ^ 422 

Pulley, the 362 



PAOB. 

Redleaf, Views at 4, 26, 64 

Rimmers Perfume Vaporiser 130 

Rose Garden 46$ 

Sand-Hopper 502 

ScUdopitys vertidllata 10 

Sea Acorn 482 

Sea Cucumbers 281 

Seed DrUl 215 

Silver Grey Rabbit 85 

Solen ensis 382 

Spirsea decumbens 180 

Stable FitUngs 510 

Statice imbricau 100 

Straw-hive Window 110 

Svrinx nudus 422 

Tnermometer, Ground « 118 

Thermometrical Apparatna 220 

Thuiopsis dolobrata 280 

Tropnolum Deckerianum 45 

Variegated Leaves, Dissected. 383 

Vase for Dinner-table 240 

Victoria regia 442 

Vine-border, Headed 286 

„ Section 44 

Vine Eye 61 

„ Grafting 809 

„ Pruning 277 

„ Training 188, 176 

Vriesia roedoea 801 

Wedge, the 403 

Wheel and Axle 886 

-Vnod^-'TComb-bor „ 148, 851 

Coinb-*""^ 18* 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 












IFnfh 


of 1 APBIL 2-8, 1861. 
Week.' 

1 


WSATHKE ] 


trXAE LONDOK XX 1860. 


San 
Bises. 


Son 
Sets. 


Moon 

Rises Moon's 
andSeU Age. 


Cloek 
before 
San. 


Dayef 
Year. 


Barometer. 


Thermom. 


Wind. 


Rain in 
Inches. 




•!«„ 1 EASTKa TVEBPAT. 

^ Gentlanella 

Tw St*!* of Bethlehem. 

p Siberian SqailU 

g Soldanella. 

Sum 1", OR Low SUNDAT. PEIKCB 

^ Alyssamsaxatile. [Lsop.B. 1853. 


29.203—29.059 
29.605-29.456 
29.729-29.676 
29.816-29.694 
29.828-29.738 
29-864—29.824 
29.807-29.436 


55—26 
56-37 
56-39 
60—80 
63-36 
57—35 


8.W. 
8.W. 

E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
8.W. 
8.W. 


•22 
•01 

•01 
•01 


m. h. ' m. h. 
35af5 . 32af6 
33 5 34 6 
30 5 36 6 
28 6 ! 38 6 
26 5 , 39 6 
24 5 1 41 6 
22 5 , 42 6 


m. h. 
21 2 C 
54 2 23 
17 3 24 
37 3 25 
53 3 26 
7 4 27 
20 4 28 


m. s. 
3 35 
3 17 
3 
2 42 
2 25 
2 7 
1 50 


92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 


MsnoKOLoaT of tks Wan.— At Chiswlok, from obsarvatioiu daring the last thirtT-fonr years, the arerage highest and lowest 
temperatures of these days areST and S6o respeetiyely. The greatest heat, 79«, ooonrrwl on the 7th, in 1859; and the lowest eold, 16«, 
on ^e 2nd in 1838. Daring the period 137 days were fine, and on 101 rain fell. 




OUR ADDITIONAL NAME. 

r ^^.TES to the right— Noea to the left," 
^ <$ said we, as we looked over the cor- 
'^7'^ respondence we had invited relative 
to our proposed alteration of title. 
When we came to the end of our 
division there could be no room 
for doubt, and we closed the 
counting of votes with " The 
Ayes have it." 
liCt it not be concluded, how- 
ever, that those letters were few, 
or merely records of the writers* affirm- 
ative or negative opinion. Some w^re 
neutral and imparted the rough truth — ' 
'* the title is of but little importance to 
\I8 your readers;^ some availed themselves of the 
opportunity to say what they required and what they 
took no interest in ; and tltose who wished us, as one 
^expresses it, "to be as ye be," argued strongly and 
earnestly. 

Chie said, " People wo'n'i know you in a fine silk and 
«atin dress. Stick to the corduroy and good Yorkshire 
broadcloth." 

A second wrote, *'l oace tried to assist a man, as I 
thought, in oztending his business ; but I soon found 
•aU the money went for a new front, and in a few months 
• a smash came." 

A third declared, ** The time-hallowed name of Thb 
<loTTAOE GABDimSB IS, I may say, ' familiar as house- 
liold words '* in many a nook and comer of old England. 
"WTiy, tb8B, change itf Why not preserve the umty of 
our future volumea?" 

A fifth urged that, "The present title is not quite so 
great a misnomer as at first sight appears. In addition 
to cotttt^es ' where poor men lie,* are there not ' cot- 
tages of gentility P* Besides, make what change you 
wul, your periodical will be called * Thb Cottage Gab- 
DSHSB ' in spite of ,5 on, by buyers and vendors, till the 
end of the chapter — and may that be long distant." 

A sixth argued — but we must publish our old sup- 
porter^-8 letter entire : — 

''The pure and saople title of 'Oottagb Gabdekeb,* or, as 
numy.^aUed you, *4ke Cottager,' was of itself very attractive. 
When-f ou added the title of * Country Gentlenum * I did not 
think it an improTenent of your nomenclature. But there, 
perhapa, was a aufficient reason, because you then entered upon 
ponraifia and amusenients whioh appertain to the * Country 
Genlleman ;* and I think that the majority of your supporters 
wfB. agne that your jnresent appropriate title will embrace all 
tibal esa be collected in Horticulture, Floriculture, Agriculture, 
aiid,'lTBay say, Omnioalture, to say nothing of the * Chronicles' 
«f the^Booitry Kings. 

^Ilbr one hopethsit you will «ot alter your pleasant name, 
tMHigk, by-the-bv, yon have juet arrived at your twenty-fifth 
,fMled a. time aim when Im&eg.ds h to get unoommonly 
No. L— V.aiL. I., Niw i 



fidgetty about changing their names. I trust, however, that you 
are too well and happily domiciled to be influenced like some of 
them ; and I hope you will not take it amiss if I heartily with 
that you may retain unaltered your present attractive and 
homely name until you have doubled or trebled your present 
age, Slowing stouter < tifpiaUUf ' at you advance in years. I 
have little doubt that since your first appearance many a cottage 
gardener has, W hit industry, perseverance, and your tad, become 
a country gentleman ; but of this I am certain — that you have 
taught many a country gentleman the pleasure and advantage of 
being a cottage gardener." — ^W. W. 

Now, strange as it may seem, these remonstrant and 
kindly expressed letters reconcile us to the addition to our 
title, for they do not foreshadow a single evil that will 
follow upon the change. We can assure our friends that 
we do not intend to dress in future " in silk and satin," 
and we shall stick as heretofore " to the corduroy and 
good Yorkshire broadcloth." Moreover,^ we are not 
" spending money " upon " a new front," nor do we 
think the addition to our old front will induce " a 
smash;" neither shall we be grieved by being called 
" The Cottage Gabdeneb in spite of us," nor do we 
fear ceasing being " familiar as household words :" indeed 
every letter shows that we are associated with the " blithe 
blink " of their writers* " ain firesides," and that's a 
guarantee to our remaining there "to the end of the 
chapter." As to the " unity of future volumes " witlx 
their predecessors, we have made arrangements for that ; 
and if we are "fidgettv," like ladies of "twenty-five" 
to " change our name, it is only because we nave a 
good match in prospect and the preceding approval of 
our friends. 

I G^ie chief difficulfr has been to select from the matches 
! proposed. One old friend, writing from Cheltenham — 
that town of connubialities — placed before us no less than, 
fifteen which he considered eligible, and very maturd 
I deliberation only induced us to accept the name under 
i which we this day appear. 

I "But what is the real inducement to the change?" 
• asks a lady ; and this letter embraces our reply— it ia 
I from one of long experience in the literary world. 

! " I am greatly pleased to see that you are following the right 
policy — namely, increasing the size of your Journal as it prospers, 
and thus giving the public a share in its success: this will 
induce still further good feeling among its subscribers. I have 
long felt how entirely it has outstripped its original cognomen ; 
and it is not conducive to your own interest to call it *The 
Cottage Gabdeneb,' when, in truth, it circulates more largely 
than any other journal among professional gardeners and the 
gentry who dehght in gardening. And let me appeal to your 
self-esteem by observing that when quoted from, there is not 
much dignity in your appended name. * — J. S. 

Now, we have not a single additional reason to add to 
those stated by our friend ; and having thus made our 
public confession, we will at once conclude with this 
monition by a high authority, "Be not given to change, 
but never hesitate from changing if Ihe purpose be honest, 
and the object truth." 

No. 663,— Vol.. XXYI., Old Sbkies. 
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GROWING SPECIMEl^ PELAEGONIUMS. 




The above woodcut ia a representation of a specimen 
Petargoniura that was exhibited and presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

This picture will give our readers an idea how such a 
plant can be grown ; and I think they will all agree that 
it was as good and as perfect a specimen as could be 
Wished for. The method by which such a plant can be 
produced may not be so well known ; but by tolerable 
dwre and earnest perseverance through all the stages and 
points of culture, any one possessing a good greenhouse, 
itoid a cold pit or frame, may grow one or more equally 
fine. 

In order that any amateur or gardener having the 
means and the laudable ambition to try to produce such 
k specimen may succeed, I will state the results of my 
experience ; and the first advice I would give them is that 
they lay this down as a law, like that of the Medes and 
Persians, to be unaltered or undevialed from — Nevet* let 
the leaves of plants intended for specimens touch the leaves 
qf neighbouring plants. 

As they grow larger they must have more space, and 
that space will not be wasted; for one shapely, well- 
grown, and freely -bloomed plant will give more pleasure 
to the spectator with good taste than half a dozen drawn 
plants, though, as far as space is concerned, they may 
produce equally as many blossoms. 

Another primary rule of almost equal importance is 
so to place the plants that every leaf shall have an equal 
share of light. It is well known that light is necessary 
te keep the leaves healthy and of an equally deep green 
Oolour. To manage this with the greatest ease, a span- 
roofed house running east and west is the best form. 
^ itloh a house the greatest number of leaves receive 
tii«ir share of sunlight. In a lean-to house, the plants, 
n wdpi. +li» 'ht> ipvop may all enjoy the same advan- 



tage, must necessarily be turned rtrtmd fre^ently, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, is a considerable 
trouble. This trouble might be in great measure avoided 
by plaeing each plant in a feeder with holies in it to let 
out the water ; and the feeder atid pot set upon a round, 
flat, piece of wood set on a pivot, like the top of a music* 
stool. If this niece of wood had notches made on its 
edge, a long and strong stick with a flat, sharp end co«ld 
be inserted in one of the notches, and by pushing side- 
ways the plant would of course move round. By this 
simple and cheap contrivance a man would be able in m 
few minutes to turn round the plants in a good-sized 
house, thus saving a large amount of time ; and he would 
also avoid any danger of breaking the leaves or branches 
with his arms— a danger that often occurs when the 
plants have to be t\irned round in the ordinary way. 

Eaually important for the health of plants is that each 
should have its due supply of fresh air on all favourable 
occasions. Fresh air is as necessary for plants as for 
animals. Where too great a number of plants are 
crowded into a house, they will be injured in health just 
like human beings. The gas they emit should be 
expelled from the house, and fresh pure air admitted for 
the plants to inspire ; due regard being paid that the 
admitted air is not too cold, being warmed as it enters 
by passing over a heated surface, such as a flue or hot- 
water pipes. 

Soil. — Every cultivator who has had any experience 
and exercises his thinking powers, soon finds out that 
difierent plants req^uire different soils. Pelargoniums 
require a strong soil — that is, good sound loam, su^ as 
will grow Melons. The top spit of a pasture wiU answer 
well. Let it be carted home and laid up in a long rldce 
so aa to expose as large a surface to the air as p osabiti* 
Keep it clear of weeoB, and let it be turned orer two^or 
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day let the plants, in addition to water at tlie roots, haYo 
a gentle dewing with the syringe: exercise discretion, 
however, in this point. No drops of water should be on 
the leaves the morning following: therefore the syringing 
should be used to the extent only that the water mwy 
be evaporated by the time the sun rises. T. Affijbbt. 
{To be cotUinued.) 



three times. To two parts of this loam add one part of 

two-year-old cowdung, well turned over frequently. Old 

hotbied dung treated similarly will do nearly but not 

quite as well. Then add about one part of river sand 

and bits of charcoal mixed. Let all these ingredients be 

kapt in separate heaps till wanted for potting, then mix 

them in the above proportions and use them moderately 

dry. This compost should be used to grow and bloom 

the plants in. For the winter season use a small quantity 
of leaf mould instead of the dung. Fresh soil is always 

to be preferred, for old soil is apt to become cloddy and 
sour. 

Procuring the Plants. — ^The best time to procure young 
plants is in April. Plants struck early the previous season 
are the best to eommence with to lay a foundation for 
specimens. Choose such as are dwarf—^hat is, with a 
centre or main stem about 2 inches high, and branching 
from it three shoots as near each other as possible. If, 
however, the plant is stout and with leaves ikearly down 
to the pot, then one or two ahoots would do ; but, then, 
these must be stopped in dose to obtain three ahoots of 
«qufli strength to lorm the frame of the future specimen. 

Supposing the phuits hare to be procured from a re- 
spectable nuraeryman at a distanee — some one that grows thickness of sandstone and shale have to be pierced ero we 
speeimenB himself, you might safely leave the choice of | oar buried treasure, more valuable far than the '' hoarded ./Bold" 
the plants to htm, oniy acquaint him in your order-letter i of the enchanter Iferlyn. In the deeps and in the darkuMS «f 
with the purpose lor which you require the plants. In ^l^ese rock formations chemioal clumges have gone on, raHfltr 
«0-eised pots is the best size to commence with. | j^ »^ ^*» production of that coai which gives to our ooualvy 

When the plants arrive place them in your greenhouse I ^L^S" ^"P'^^"^^' '"^ *^ o^' ladies- Mau^e and 

for a week or ten days to recover f«>"^.*^«. i<>;j^"^y^^^^^^ j H^i converting that coal mto gas for Uie purposes of iHa- 
tiie meantime prepare your soil and mix it thorougWy, ^;^^^^^^ ^, ^j ^^^ ^hat a mo.t pSTgentlv-BmelliLg^ is pnk 
but do not sift It. Any rough pieces you may meet with ^^^^, ^ut, oflensive as it is, "the chcmisVs magiJart" "^ 
lay on one side, they wiU be useful to put upon the ; extracted from it several essences remarkable for their fragrance; 
drainage. Place this compost m a warm place to become = ^ud from the same black tar— to touch which was to be defiled— 
aired and moderately dry previously to using. Look out I ^ ^ process of trauamutstion, the chemist has evoked a colour 
also the proper-sized pots for tlua &r«t ^lift. Lai^e 46*b, j which has oanied jcgr *e tiie heaxis «r the Cardinals of Home, and 
if the plants are strong and hedbtkf , wail be the «iutaUe | admimmtered pleasnce te the iaslBon-mlers of our own and othw 
size. Have ready also a quantity of broken pots lor , lands.** 

iw«rvcfl ftam the tar a bine I'lifcwii^^ matter was first obtained, to 
I whifsh the name of Aniline has beea given, because Anil is the 



MAUVE AND MAGENTA. 

The beauty of these colours has often been dwelt upon, and 
now we have a most interesting treatise on their preparation fiem 
the pen of Mr. Bobert Hunt, so well-known for his resaarehis 
concerning the nature and properties of light.* 

" A piece of wood and a lump of coal," observes Mr. Hoot, 
*'have no particular resemblance to eacli other, but they beloqgte 
the same family — they arc very near relations. The coal we bum, 
and which is dug from a thousand feet below the present sur(aos*af 
■the earth, with most laborious. toil and under cRtrumstanossfif 
peouliar hazard -to the miner, was once a forest growing ia laam- 
riant beauty, in the splendour of a tropical sun. Myvi«dU*«f 
ages have ebpsed, mountains have been worn down, and their 
debris strewn over the buried forests. Hundreds of yards in 



drainage. If oyster-shells can be had they 
to place over the hole at the bottom of the foi 



Po«»»5r.— Pelargoniums grown for s|>ecimeBS require | nam® of a^plan^ v^*^^"^ix^^^i?*' 
potting twice in the year; the first potting being in the ' -^^ •—" 
spring, and the second in the autumn. It is with the 
spring potting that we must first have to do. 

All being ready, bring the young plants to the potting- 
bench, fix upon oaa to begin with, and put the drainage 
in a suitable-sized pot for it. Place first either a large 
crock or an oyster-ihell over the hole ; then lay a few 
largish crocks upoft that, and then some sisaller ones 
above them — the wliole to occupy about 1lu»0-foiirtks of 
an inch. Place a ttia layer of omm liq^n the dfmkiage, 
and upon that eithMPit sprinklinii of aoot or charcoal dust. 
After that place a tiun u^er •ftha rougher parts of the 
compost, and finally a ItLjmt of soil. Then turn the plant 
out of the pot, pidc out from it the old drainage, and 
loosen part of Uie roots, ^reading them oat over the new 
soil as much as possible. Then see that the ooUar of the 
roots is just below the rim of the pot, and fill in around 
the ball with the fresh soil, pressing it down gently 
as it is put in. Whan the pot is full give it a smart 
stroke or two upoa tliB bench to settle the soil, level 
it neatly, leaving it about half an inch below the rim of 
thepot. 

That finishes the potting of one ; and when all are 
finished similarly, then give a good watering with tepid 

water and replace the plants in the greenhouse, bearing codtlj, it was evanescent. The Mauve and MagenU are permanent 
in mind my first warning — to give them plenty of space ; colours. Light does not bleach them ; the weaker acids do not 
sJao place them as near to the glass as may be convenient stain them ; the colour is dependant on the oxidation of the baae 
to jiTe them proper attention m watering. of it, whereas, in nearly all other colours, the action of oxygen 

For a month or five weeks, whilst new roots are is to destroy the colour." 
nmning into the f«Mh soil they will not need a large . ^^^ ^^^^^^ ..^^^^^ ^^^ ^ .^ ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^ 

mpply of water ; but when the roots reach the sides Ot jamen's Magazine, the first Number of which has appeared this month. 

the DOts« and the leaves and shoots are advancing in when we knew ih^l tbe editomhlp of thU periodical w«s entmned to Mr«. 

ZT: ■rr Vt,— — ,f^«. — :ii Ka»*^«;i.ii/1 in oVmnHanPtf* TWav "*^^ ^^ expected that it would be characterised by a just appreciation of the 

fBNmtil, then water WlU be required in abundance, iney beautiful, and a mingling of information with amusement. We are not 

ihlllid n^er be allowed to nag. After a hot sunny disappointed, for it i« one of the best of the monthlies. 



combines with sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol), taking the form of crystals which 
become red by exposure to the air; **and here is developed the 
seciet of its producing the exquisite reds and purples of which we 
write." 

" Mr. Perkins was the discoverer of the original Mauve. He 
was a student of Dr. Hoffmann's, and employed by that chemist 
to assist him in his inrestigations of the products from coaL 
The preparation of Aniline was descnbed by Dr. Hoffmann, and 
he first showed tliat its presence could be detected by the violet 
colour it gave when treated with chlorine. This was the key to 
avery thing Uiat has since been done, and it is not a little curious 
to see how the clumges have been rung by the chemists on oxidising 
agents. A few examples will suffice : — 

Salt of Aniline, with Bichromate of Potash... Mauve and Perkins' Purple. 
Ditto Bichloride of iMercory... Magenta, and other Beds. 

Ditto Bibromide ofTin Fueluiaeine, tec. 

Ditto Nitric Acid „. Asaleine, Solfarina, ^c. 

Ditto Arsenic Acid Reds and Purples. 

Ditto Peroxide of Lead Rouine. 

Ditto Mangaa««e asUs Pink. Red, and Purple, Sol- 

fmrina^ Ac 

This list aiigfat be considerably extended if there were any 
restoa lor so doing. Our purpose is answered if we have suffi- 
ciently explained the sources from which are now procured this 
class of charming colours, before which the boasted Tyrian or 
imperial purple must pale. The colour obtained from the shell- 
fish does not appear to have been a permanent colour ; though 
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EEDLEAF AND ITS 

As it is imiTersally admitted that a bright day enhances the 
pleasure of all out-door gatherings, so does a fine neighbour- 
hood improve the efiect of well-directed skill towards embellish- 
ing a particular spot. As an instance of this, whoever has 
looked down from the Crystal Palace on the beautiful terrace 
below, without at the same time casting their eyes over the 
picturesque landscape by which that garden is surrounded ? 
These natural advantages are so obvious, that we often look 
with pity on a good residence and grounds improperly placed 
for benefiting by the natural beauties by which it is surrounded. 
This defect, however, in no way affects the position chosen for 
the mansion and grounds of the place now under notice ; for 
nothing possibly could be more judicious, even in a neighbour- 
hood abounding in good positions. 

Tlie mansion and grounds of Eedleaf, the seat of W. Wells, 
Esq., is on one of those eminences which form so pleasing a 
feature in the landscape of the south-western part of Kent. The 
ground is sufficiently undulating to be pleasing to the eye, with- 
out being too abrupt and precipitous to impede cultivation. 
Oak timber of the best description is sufficiently grown to give 
a clothed character to the district, without at the same time con- 
cealing the cultivated portion. The soil being a sort of yellow 
sandy loam, evidently impregnated more or less with irony 
matter, and resting on a sort of sandstone, which in some places 
<Jrops out to the surfeco. But there are some stiff clays ; and on 
the grounds at Eedleaf, a natural elope facing the west consists 
of tolerable peat, or what in every sense answers as a sub- 
stitute for it, so far as the welfiwre of the Ehododendrons and 
other things is concerned. 

The mansion is a modem brick building, to which considerable 
additions have been recently made by its spirited owner. The 
approach is from the north-east, the principal fronts being on 
the east, south, and west sides. 



GAEDENING.— Nd. 1. 

The situation being elevated, the ground inclili^fl rapidly to tha 
west, and more gently and with some variation to the south, the 
east side being more level. The gardens and dreSfted grounds 
extend mostly to the south, south-east, and south-west of the 
mansion. The west side more quickly blends in with the' paiir, 
which runs as a valley for some distance between the beautifolljr 
timbered ridges which flank it on either side. This valley 
extends for many miles, the view from this point being very 
interesting ; the ridge forming the right flank presents many 
portions of its rocky surface to the eye, and the judicious mixture 
of deciduous and evergreen trees gives it a pleasing effect. The 
natural sloping ground uniting this ridge with that on which 
the mansion stands contairs the natural peat alluded to, and ia 
planted with Ehododendrons of good kinds, which seem so well 
at home that they ripen seed and sow themselves, plants of various 
sizes appearing amongst the Fern and other herbage, for this is 
not dressed ground. Some excellent specimens of Cryptomeria 
japonica and Picea cephalonica were growing amongst these 
Ehododendrons in luxuriant health, and some others of the Pinus 
tribe had been introduced with good effect, and with every 
prospect of their doing well. • 

. In the foregoing outline of the natural features it will be seen 
that the most of the dressed ground is to the south of the 
mansion, and to the south-east and south-west of it; and 
although the whole, in farming phrase^ may be said to lie within a 
compact ring fence, yet each department is separated from its 
neighbour by a sort of natural barrier, by which, on looking 
over the place, the visitor comes suddenly on some feature he 
had no reason to expect. These natural boundaries, or what, by 
a judicious assistance of art, seem to be natural divisions, often 
consisted of a projecting mass of natural rockwork, to which an 
excellent mode of appending other stones and tasteful planting 
gave an idea that Nature had done the whole. In another 




Fig. 1.— Redleap— : 

place an irregular mass of HolHcs forms an impenetrable screen 
between two objects, both in themselves good, yet advisable to 
conceal from each other. At the same time care lias been taken 
not to allow these barriers to interfere with the good view of 

listant scenery that every now and then claims attention ; for 
oe it observed, that with the exception of a Dutch flower garden 
and conservatory attached, the whole of the other portions of 

he grounds present that easy natural sfc^le which ignores straight 

»ne8, perfect levels, and geometric figures. 
Theenen "p* «>v»m ^f ri liferent views of tha grounds, which 



■The English Garden. 

we shall place before our readers, in many instances* iail shorfr 
of conveying a just conception of this reBttarkable plaoe^ and the 
taste and skill by which it has arrived at^ its present condition ; 
but tliey may, nevertheless, be acceptaWe'aa conveying some idea 
of the beauties of the grounds. 

Fisi, 1 is a view of what for distinction we may call the 
" English Garden,'* which consists of a fctrge space of nearly v 
circular shape. The view being from tha west present*- a maia 
of natural rock on the left, or north side^ witii a fine Magnolia 
conspicua in the oeaiUire, and an eqvaUjw^ fine Cry^^tameria' 
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japonica, and other plants eqoallj good. The whole of this 
space is well-kept turf with a walk surrounding it. On the 
otiter side of this walk, on the south side, is a horder of Koses 
backed by choice shrubs ; and a series of oval-shaped beds (not 
•hown in the figure) form a sort of chain on the grass on the 
inner side. The walk ascends to the top of the rocky eminence 
on the north side, and enters a summer-house (as shown in the 
engraving), the exterior of which presents some of the features 
of a Swiss cottage. Internally it is fitted up by the floors and 
walls being inlaid with woods of difibrent kinds arranged in 
geometric patterns, but no varnish or French polish to destroy 
the character for natural simplicity which it is intended to 
convey, the roof being shingles. An inner compartment contains 
0ome fiine specimens of porcelain and other rarities. 

The position of the summer-house — on a ledge of rock over- 



• looking a garden containing some excellent specimens of Arau- 

I carias, Bhododendrons, with some Camellias and Azaleas on the 

j approach to it— is beautiful in the extreme, as it is not crowded. 

The rock itself is in some places clothed with dwarf-growing 

Bhododendrons, with a little Ivy and other thmgs, but in no 

instance crowded nor yet showing the equally objectionable 

feature of having been cut to keep it in bounds. Sufiicient of the 

rock is shown to produce a pleasing effect, which is in some 

I degree increased by a noble Oak tree shown in the foreground, 

and I have no doubt but in summer the beds will be rich with 

I the choicest bedding plants ; but at all times the scenery is 

I attractive, and, secluded as it appears to be from the outward 

! world, it is easy to picture the conjectures a playful imagination 

may bring up to second objects m themselves approaching so 

I near the ideal of perfection. 




Fig. 2.— Redleaf— View from the drawing-room window. 



The above is a west vie^ from the mansion, which has, in 
«ome measure, been explained before. The valley, which near 
the mansion does not exceed a quarter of a mile in width, 
widens out in the distance, the extreme view being, I believe, 
upwards of twenty miles. 

The rocky ridge on the north side near the house presents 
among other very noble trees some fine Oaks mingled with 
Scotch Firs, and now and then a Cedar of Lebanon jutting out 
in a manner that promises at some future day to rival the Oak 
in its proportions. 

The grounds immediately in front of the mansion at this side 
present no particular object, but shelving down to the park 

seem to unite with it ; the fence being in most places concealed | future time be an important feature. 

(2b be continued.) 



by the inequalities of the ground, a piece of water in one place 
forming the boundary. 

The park, wisely, is not encumbered by trees in this direction, 
the ridges at right and left constituting sufficient shelter ; but on 
the northern slope against a mass of rock, a rifle-butt stood out 
conspicuously, showing that even in this "Imppy valley*' the 
laudable desire of uniting, in case of need, to defend our common 
country against all invaders is not forgotten, and, assuredly, 
no object can be more praiseworthy. 

The natural hill or slope to the north of the house contains 
the peat earth before alluded to ; and being planted with choice 
things, witli occasional common ones as nurses, will at some 
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EXHIBITION OF UNFOECED HYACINTHS. 



MBSSBS. ABTHUB HENDEBSON AND CO., PINE 
YssTEBSAY, and during the last days of March, the good . 
people of London had access to the first public exhibition of 
unforced Hyacinths on record. Miss Burdett Coutts and 
Madame Van dcr Hoop were hardly in their carriages from the 
Messrs. Cutbush's brilliant entertainment up at Highgate when | 
I heard of their resolve to meet some of their best admirers I 
among the fashionables of the West End, at Pine Apple Place ' 
on the following week on free-and-easy terms, without forcing j 
■and without restraint. It is quite true that I was already 
" engaged '* for a very different party on the south side of the 
Thames, as you will probably hear next week, and rejoice ; but , 
I could not resist the temptation of going to see the present 
iSuhion, the prevailing colours, and the style of getting up a 
9oirSe of Hyacinths, without forcing any one to it or for it. , 
Kothing sweeter or more gay was ever seen in London before, , 
snd certainly nothing more charming. But believe me not, go 
and see for yourself. i 

This was my nursery for dressing and decorations when I first , 
took to the fashions, and to ladies' colours and fancies. If you < 
go Tou will find there every dress, and all the styles of dress, j 
whidi I chronicled from the assembly at Higbgrte, are perfectly 
tone to the letter and to the last shade of colour. You will 
jilto find on the south ftont of the exhibition-room and on the 
fnthest half of it from the entrance, a complete assortment of | 



APPLE PLACE NUBSEBT, ED6EWABE BOAD. 
bedding Hyacinths, not in ribbon setting as at Highgate, but 
flanked with the best and, gayest early Tidips. On the same 
front, and cross-cornered fashion, you will find that brilliant 
sameness of dress peculiar solely to that sweet class of bulbous 
fiowers called Polyanthus Narcissus— one of. the most beautiful 
and melancholy of all our classic names for fiowers, aud just as 
true as Ovid has made it melancholy. 

The exhibition is held in the Lapageria-house, the Lapa- 
geria rosea covering the whole extent of the farthest end of the 
house to the extent of 20 feet !in width, 9 feet in height, and 
runs along the rafters on both sides of the span roof to the 
extent of 15 feet more by the time it is in bloom. Over and 
above all that liberty a sucker-Uke shoot darts up here and 
there from the crown of the roots in early May, and runs its 
course to the extent of 20 feet by the end of August, and then 
blooms on like the free branchy growth of the head itself till the 
turn of the new year — the most splendid object in cultivation, 
and the coldest greenhouse is fit for such another display of 
hanging LiUes in bells and wreaths of the richest crimson 
softened down with tints of gold, and of vermilion in pudUmndus 
shading. There is a large slate platform down the centre of 
this house, and others of the like material along both sides of it, 
with an ample passage all round ; and the whole is filled with 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissuses abne, barring a thick, close 
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edging of Musk Mimulus all round the middle platform ; and 
a line of upright " greens " along its centre to the extent of 
40 feet or eo — consisting of Araucarias, as excelsa, Cookii, and 
the Brazilian forms of them ; CaUitris australis, the best of all 
"furnishing" evergreens, as no amount of bad usage, in con- 
fused passages upstairs or down, seems to harm it in the least — 
and what is more graceful out on the lawn in summer than a 
well-grown specimen of the graceful CaUitris ? Also Dacridium 
cuprestinum^ with its drooping branches as if they were made 
of the Scotch Ljcopodium selaginoides, and stuck on stems of 
L. selago itself^the latter the best remedy for all vermin which 
infest every variety and race of dogs, as I can testify from long 
experience : all these worked artistically from a centre plant of 
Araucaria excel sa, and all plunged in green moss. 

All the double Hyacinths are said by this firm to do best in 
pots, boxes, or the open ground, " whereas the single varieties, 
when properly treated, rarely fail to reward the cultivator with 
fine spikes of flowers : therefore we recommend single Hyacinths 
for glasses, vases, China bowls, and for early flowering." And 
for all these purposes they give soimd practical instructions and 
selected lists in their bulb catalogue, from which I have just 
quoted. 

And now lico .the grand Show itself— and I wjll begin with 
Double Sei^Mtm, and JPmk, Comtaste de itkiHatkem a fiiat- 
rate deep warn. Wuhd of Iffdliiigton the iwms, wttiia iigfater 
red. Groat I^WHt, liriilli H ihtmBi mwrt) i oijy wyuB , os vfBi 
without a ripJIWMinnMiiMiHiifliiiin II II I. .I^iimBiiii ifaliii|t, iitwM^, 
and one of tln-iMit ifinraon— ^kfioa WiOImm, ^MAl xyou wU 
find at the £uflMit'«nd of tiw«ott&«l^pi,«B T eaninewtMeitr:' 



unrivalled as a iMOBgr !I^MlA '"Iflossom of the finest shape ; and 
Waterloo is still as good as when I first knew it— « daadc jeo^ 
red, and chenp to bed by the score. 

Double WTiites, — Same as I said of them the previous week, 
with the addition of Triumph, Blandina, and Prince of Waterloo 
— two very telling sorts, and very good for bedding. 

Double Blue, Purple, and Porcelain (or very light caste of 
bine). — Old Laurens Coster, again only beaten in true blues by 
Sir Colin Campbell ; but Rembrandt (shaded mauve), and Tan 
Speyk are both up with Sir Colin. The rest of this section as at 
Highgate. 

Single Red. — L'Ami du Coeur is one of the oldest and best 
forcers in this class, and, I should think, a first-rate bedder, and 
is one of the cheapest. I shall never stoop to that vulgar mia- 
take of preferring a new plant or a new colour to an old one 
equally good, and perhaps better, by being cheap enough for 
all consciences. But I have a dread of horrid foreign names, 
and here is the very worst of them for one of the best of 
the forcing red Hyacinths — Diebitch Sabalskanski. Madame 
Hodson is also a very fine light pink of great beauty. Amy, 
Florence Nightingale, and Mrs. Becher Stow are still my own 
three greatest favourites in this class. Apellius, Cavaignac, 
Circe, Lina, Bobert Stciger, and Schiller are all as good, or very 
nearly so. 

Single White. — A gentleman of our Floral Committee put it 
to me at our last meeting thus : — " Which do you consider the 
best white Hyacinth ? " " Madame Van der Hoop," I said at 
once. "Well," he said, "you are not far out — perhaps you 
are quite right :" but he considered Grand Vainqueur always as 
the very best. Now, if the two were before us for the first 
time and as new kinds, I would move to vote a first-class certifi- 
cate for Madame Van der Hoop ; and if I carried it by a 
majority, and he moved for the credit for Grand Vainqueur, 
I would second him — that would be equivalent to saying they 
are both best. Dolly Varden, a blush ; EMHda, another blush ; 
Gigantea, another the same ; Gkande Vidette, clear white ; 
Orondatcs, the clearest white ; and Victoria regina, fine waxv 
white, are all first-rate flowers in this class. Of single Lilacs with 
mauve tints — Dandy and Unique are the best. 

Single Blue, Purple, and Porcelain. — Enricua is still the best 
forcer in this beautiful group ; Argus, Baron von Humboldt, 
and Baron von Tuyll the next best. Charles Dickens is very 
fine, and so is Couronne de Celle. Mimosa is superior to the 
old TAmi du Coeiur, which is one of the best blues for forcing 
and flower gardens; and the Porcelain Sceptre and General 
Havclock, the next to Mimosa, both b«ing first-rate. 

Of Crocuses — David Hizzio, Prince Albert, and Ne Plus 
Ultra were the best purples. Queen Victoria the best white, 
and Majesteuso the best in Sir Walter Scott's strain, but nofc 
n^uch larger than Sir Walter this time. 

v 4-p,,T«.«TTfr»«)— Saper^^i-^Jm^ ^ag the be^ rellow pale perianth, 



and deep yellow cup ; Queen of Yellows next best, and both 
superior to our old favourite Soliel d'Or. Gloriosa and Qnua 
Victoria the two best whites with yellow cups, and both supair 
to the old Bazelman major, which held the sway so loi^. 
Maximus, or Yellow Trumpet, is a splendid thing to force Mi 
to make large beds of (it is not of the Polyanthus race) ; tad 
Ajax bicolor, major, minor, and minimus or pusillus, are edgpic 
plants for spring beds which I have used for years, and fiowd 
there the true pusillus, which I had been long looking out ift* 
I still want Narcissus papyriferus with six to eight flowers on ft 
spike — one of the earliest, and would pass for a PobrantlMia 
Narcissus. A gentleman told roe last year that Mr.Btepihen 
Brown, of Sudbury, Suffolk, sells it, and I ordered Mr. Hender- 
son to procure it for me. How strange that such a beaatiful 
flower should be so little known, and so much neglected ! Mr. 
Arthur Henderson had Oummingia trimaculata, with which I 
was familiar in 1823 and 1821 as a Conanthera, and every other 
bulb you could mention from that day to this, all as cheap a»> 
Potatoes, and yet country gardens are starved out of them from 
sheer ignorance of the existence of such things ; while Stinging 
Nettles are run after if there is a variegated spot on a leaf of- 
them! 

Then the summer of 1869 had put the spell off the Busaian 
and German Ivy plant Ipomma hederctfoiia, and it flowered out 
•of doon against a«oalhwell-4 pele lilac lAHarohrulus-lookinff 
dOflMo^jaat iob [naBDiBr ywtefl it. Whmxtb, MamBon travellea 
an-abMaiB end .the aaonh^t Eoicyo, Mide— t»jhia notes six or 
MevenTeoietedky-hemd the nobles in'Bania %mA .backgroands 
iff Tiiji inJniJMii diiriinj^ifnmii itonfwrtiwixtf Howera in the 
dead of winter ; %at -nAofljy inSMBften mmM ionderstand how 
rtlOTJiiiyfl iflHir Bvgc miSi^ lHB|gilliBn out of humour with 
liMlfciMiMiii.tiiiui iBiBiMl «<e>e'gMieh4 
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of growingtfae Ivy. But when I was last at the Clapton Nuraeiy 
I met a nurseryman there from the north of Prussia, and we 
rode in the same "'bus, and there I got at the secret. He said 
the Ivy was never so used in as far as he travelled on his yearly 
rounds in Russia. But there, and with them in Germany, tlie 
Ipomasa hedersefolia had been time out of mind trained in 
narrow boxes for in-door decorations in winter ; and by mixing it 
with flowers, and backing flowers with it, nothing in its iwy 
could possibly excel it. No matter how hot, or how dryjwas 
the air of their living-rooms, the " German Ivy,^' as he oelled it> 
was sure to be at home there, or elsewhere away from the froet ; 
train it up inside their double-glazed windows, or over their 
mantlcpieces, or against the walls anyhow, no hurt or harm, or 
msect ever went near it. " But you in this happy EngUafi,'* 
he concluded, " have no difficulty in greens ; for everfthiog 
keeps green with you, and you have no need of them." But 
you heard last week of the Highland welcome which this seme 
G-erman Ivy has met with in New York, where our Ivy has no 
chance against the frost; and may we not after all have a 
leaf out of their books ? 

What would you say to a JEuphorbiajacquiniaflora trained to »- 
trellis which had been previously Ivied all over as thick as tiie 
ruins of the monastery of Monkbams, to stand in the front 
drawing-room against one of the paper panels, and to last there 
for six weeks in splendid bloom in the dead of winter? Or how 
would it look in lieu of muslin curtains across the bottom of 'Ibe 
window in your office, or rather in place of the everlasting net- 
work blinds you are so safely screened behind? Would not s 
thick screen of Ivy leaves, trained from a handsome box below 
the sill, do foi blinds ? and might they not also be got up hielier 
to serve for curtains at the same time, and put you in mind of 
the country in the mic'st of London ? 

But what most struck me in the Pine Apple Place Nursery 
was the high style of culture given to all the plants, no matter 
where placed ; the specnnen stove plants in a house at the upper 
end of the nursery, and the house for the greenhouse specimen 
plants, together with the show-house, as you enter the gate^ are^e 
three best evidences of good cultivation and arrangement I ever 
saw so early as this in the season ; and I should say that in about 
six weeks the New Holland house alone would be woHfa a* 
journey to London to see it in bloom. But that would be the least 
part of my object, as I had so often seen all the best of them in 
bloom ; it is the style, the potting, the outlines of the plants, 
their different sizes, their health, and the absence of all tracee of 
insects that would amaze me, after knowing all that coidd 'fatTe 
been done during the lifetime of the father of the young men 
who now attend to them, and the whole collection is on ihd^w&f- 
same footing. 
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p Siberian Squill. 
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29.208—29.059 
29.605-29.456 
29.729-29.676 
29.816—29.694 
29.828—29.788 
29*864—29.824 
29.807-29.436 


55—26 
56-87 
56-39 
60—30 
68-86 
57—35 


8.W. 
8.W. 

E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
8.W, 
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•22 
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•01 
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33 5 1 84 6 
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28 5 ! 88 6 
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24 5 i 41 6 
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m. h.' 

21 2 C 
54 2 28 
17 8 24 
37 8 25 
53 3 26 
7 4 27 
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3 85 

8 17 
3 
2 42 
2 25 
2 7 
1 50 


92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 


ManoKOLOoT of tk» Wan.— M CMswiok, from obserrationt during the laat thirty-toor ynxn, the arerage highest and loweet 
temoeratYf« of these toB are 5«» Mid 8<^ rwpeetivelf. The greatest heat, 79*. ooenned on the 7th, in 1859; and the lowest eold. 16% 
on the 2nd in 1838. During the period 137 daya were line, and on 101 rain feU. ' 
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OUE ADDITIONAL NAME. 

J^rr YES to the right— Noes to the left," 
^ gaid we, as we looked over the cor- 
;^ respondence we had invited relative 
to our proposed alteration of title. 
When we came to the end of our 
division there could be no room 
for doubt, and we closed the 
counting of votes with " The 
Ayes have it." 
jLet it not be concluded, how- 
ever, that those letters were few, 
or merely records of the writers* affirm- 
ative or negative opinion. Some w^re 
neutral and impartea the rough truth— 
'* the title is of but little importance to 
\t8 your readers;^ some availed themselves of the 
opportanity to say what they required and what they 
to^ no interest in ; and those who wished us, as one 
expresses it, "to be as ye be," argued strongly and 
"earnestly. 

-One said, " People wo'n*t know you in a fine silk and 
dress. Sdck to the corduroy and good Yorkshire 
broadcloth." 

A second wrote, *' I once tried to assist a man, as I 
thought, in oztenduig his business ; but I soon found 
•aH the money went for anew front, and in a few months 
• a smash came." 

A third declared, ^ The time-hallowed name of Thb 
<JoTTAGE 'GrARi>BVBB IS, I may Say, ' familiar as house- 
hold words ^ in many a nook and comer of old England. 
Why, tbisn, change itf Why not preserve the unity of 
OUT future volumes?" 

A fifth urged that, "The present title is not quite so 
great a siisnomer as at first sight appears. In addition 
to cottM^es ' where poor men lie,' are there not ' cot- 
tages of gentility?' Besides, make what change you 
wui, your periodical will be called *Thb Cottage Gar- 
munnt'' in spite of 50U, by buyers and vendors, till the 
end of the chapter — and may that be long distant." 

A sixth argued — but we must publish our old sup- 
porter'-s letter entire : — 

**The pure and flaaple title of 'Oottaoe Gabdsneb,* or, as 
iiiaiiy.<«iUled voo, *iks Cottager,' was of itself very attractive. 
WheBf ou added the title of * Country Gkmtleman ' I did not 
think it an improyement of your nomendature. But there, 
perhaps, was a sufficient reason, because you then entered upon 
mmmts and amuseoients whioh appertain to the 'Country 
GenUeman ;' and I think that the majority of your supporters 
will agaee that your ^nresent ajmropriate title will embrace all 
tiuit cm be collected io Horticulture, Floriculture, Agriculture, 
sndy'Iiaay say, Onmioalture, to say nothiug of the * Chronicles' 
oftbe^foultryEmgs. 

•*Ilbr one hopethiA you will «ot alter your pleasant name, 
•Mm "^ ly-the-by, yon have juet arrived at your twenty-fifth 
^Umeaimbwh adies.il* he^n to get unoommouly 
No. L-.y.ia. I., X Sbbi: 



fidgetty about changing their names. I trust, however, that yon 
are too well and happily domiciled to be influenced like some of 
them ; and I hope you will not take it amiss if I heartily wish 
that you may retain unaltered your present attractive and 
homely name until you have doubled or trebled your present 
age, crowing stouter ' tyfUsaU^ ' at you advance in years. I 
have little doubt that since your first appearance many a cottage 
gardener has, by his industry, perseverance, and your «ad, become 
a country gentleman ; but of this I am certain — ^that you have 
taught many a oountry gentleman the pleasure and advantage of 
being a cottage gardener." — W. W. 

Now, strange as it may seem, these remonstrant and 

kindly expressed letters reconcile us to the addition to our 

title, for they do not foreshadow a single evil that will 

follow upon the change. We can assure our friends that 

I we do Ttot intend to cbess in future '' in silk and satin," 

\ and we shall stick as heretofore " to the corduroy and 

good Yorkshire broadcloth." Moreover, we are not 

" spending money " upon " a new front," nor do we 

I think the addition to our old front will induce ^ a 

smash ;" neither shall we be grieved by being called 

" The Cottage Gabdeneb in spite of us," nor do we 

fear ceasing being " familiar as household words :" indeed 

I every letter shows that we are associated with the " blithe 

I blink " of their writers* " ain firesides," and that's a 

guarantee to our remaining there '* to the end of the 

chapter." As to the " unity of future volumes " with 

their predecessors, we have made arrangements for that ; 

and it we are " fidgetty," like ladies of *• twenty-five " 

to " change oui- name, it is only because we nave a 

good match in prospect and the preceding approval of 

our friends. 

The chief difi&culty has been to select from the matches 
proposed. One old friend, writing from Cheltenham — 
that town of connubialities — placed before us no less, than 
fifteen which he considered eligible, and very matura 

I deliberation only induced us to accept the name under 

I which we this day appear. 

I " But what is the real inducement to the change P" 
asks a lady ; and this letter embraces our reply — it ia , 
from one of long experience in the literary world. 

" I am greatly pleased to see that you are following the right 
policy — namely, increasing the size of your Journal as it prospers, 
and thus giving the public a share in its success: this will 
induce still further good feeling among its subscribers. I have 
long felt how entirely it has outstripped its original cognomen ; 
and it is not conducive to your own interest to call it *The 
Cottage Gabdbneb,' when, in truth, it circulates more largely 
than any other journal among professional gardeners and the 
gentry who delight in gardening. And let me appeal to your 
self-esteem by observing that when quoted firom, there is not 
much dignity in your appended name." — J. S. 

Now, we have not a single additional reason to add to 
those stated by our friend ; and having thus made our 
public confession, we will at once conclude with this 
monition by a high authority, " Be not given to change, 
but never hesitate from changing if the purpose be honest, 
and the object truth." 

Ko. 653,— Vol.. XXYI., Old Seri^. 
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-would not keep bo well in the larder. We heard of the airing 
plan having heen adopted bj some clever scientific architect, who 
built a {JEunous ice-house for a large family above ground. The 
gentleman for whom that house wa« built told us the story, and the 
reasons of the man of science, and that led to our own ideas and 
practice of some years being cast into the current; and some 
other fixed notions of the age might well be spared to go the 
same way, but none more so than the old notions for keeping 
ioe. Ice-houses should never have been built under ground at 
all, that is just their ruin ; and if they could be built on cradles 
above ground, like corn-stacks, and then sufficiently covered 
with non-conductors, that woidd give the least waste of all. 
Ice-stacks built on " flats," made in the fiice of a steep bank 
facing the north, is the next safest plan, and is the most 
practicable now ; but a stack of ice at the bottom of any high 
groimd is in the next worst position to a well of ice in the 
bosom of the earth. — D. Beaton.] 



THE SPEING MANAGEMENT OF CAJtNATIONS 
AND PICOTEES. 

Mb. Beaton is quite right in saying that the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society, since the formation on a broad and Uberal basis 
of the Floral Committee, now, for the first time in its history, 
has the advantage of real practical florists; and I quite agree 
with him that^gre'at profit may be derived from the mutual 
intercourse of such and gardeners in general. Our own pages 
show how much this interest is increased, and that one kind of 
fancy encourages another. I know it has been the fashion with 
some (I am not sure that I do not recollect some sly tilts of 
J). B. himself), to decry the raj^e of florists for shape and smooUi 
edge, and the other points of a florist's fancy; but let two 
flowers be placed together , one indifierent in a florist's qualities, 
the other up to the mark, and I am quite sure it will be at once 
seen that shape, &c., have a eood deid to say to beauty. Look, 
friend, at Mrs. X., with a figure somewhat like a sack tied in 
the middle—is she as good an object to feast one's eyes upon as 
Mrs. C, with her slight ladylike figure, even though her rival 
may have plenty of colour both on her fieice and in her attire ? 
And so form, I say, in the first instance, then colour afterwards. 

This much by way of preface to a few remarks on the spring 
culture of a flower, which owes no little of its beauty to the 
zeal and discriminating taste of those hybridisers who have said 
we must have form — who have set beK>re themselves an ideal, 
and have worked up to that until little is left now to be desired 
in that respect. It has obtained size and thickness of petal, 
smoothness of edge, circularity of outline and depth of bloom ; 
but, of course, after much toil and continued weeding of inferior 
varieties frt>m the list. The last season was as unfavourable to 
tbem as it was to everything else. Great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in getting the layers to root ; and Mr. Turner, the 
largest grower of them in the south of England, has hardly sent 
out any, I believe, until the spring, allowing them to root better 
before doing eo : consequently those who wish to begin growing 
this very sweet and beautiful flower, can have no better time for 
adding to their collection a few favourites than the present. 

Let me suppose that these have been procured (I shall add 

list of a few good ones in each class), and that an amateur 
wishes to commence their growth. Having thus caught your 
hare, the next thing is to see to the cooking thereof. The most 
certain method is to grow in pots, for wireworm and other 
abominations are likely to destroy your rising hopes if grown in 
a bed. Pots about 9 inches across are the best. Unfortunately, 
I have learned by bitter experience that larger-sized ones are a 
nuisance in every way, and do not grow the plants as well ; 
the only advantage they possess being that they offer a broader 
:»paco to layer in. The pots ought to be quite half filled with 
coarse drainage, and then a little moss placed on top of that. 
The compost should now be put in. This ought to consist of 
good sound yellow loam, well-rotted frame manure, and leaf 
mould in about equal parts, with a little road grit to keep it 
open. Let every handful of the compost be passed under your 
hand and eye, and carefully look for the foul form of a nasty 
yellow grub, called a wireworm, which has a disagreeable habit 
of getting into the centre pith of the plant, eating out all its 
heart, and then decamping in quest of another. Immolate him 
without mercy on the shrine of Flora if you catch him. This 
being done, fill in your pot nearly full with compost, and then 
pr0p^*9 to r*^^ ^*^ '^'^^ nuints, s pair in each pot. If theae have 



been kept in single pots all the winter they will turn out all tlw. 
better, as the less the roots are disturbed the sooner they w3| 
lay hold of their new quarters. Now fill in with compost, gilt 
the pots a good shake, and then water either with a fine row 
or a syringe. They may then be placed for a week or two a 
some sheltered position until they become established, and aftor 
that removed to some open place. The centre of the walk I 
find to be as good a place as they can be in. When the flowii^ 
stem commences to run up they should be tied to stakes — one 
in the centre of the pot will be sufficient. Weeds must bs 
carefully taken out, and, if the weather be dry, watering hi 
attended to ; and as the summer advances I hope to say some* 
thing more with regard to their management for blooming. • 

They have been divided into various classes. Carnations into 
scarlet bizarres, crimson bizarres, pink and purple bizarres, 
purple flakes, rose flakes, scarlet flakes ; and Picotees into red* 
purple and rose -edged ones. By-the-by, I have noticed some 
(to those unacquainted with them), most misleading advertised 
ments of seeds under each of these different heads, as if they 
were to be had c^w^tncf— whereas one pod of seed is just as 
likely as not to produce every one of the kinds namec^ so ft 
really only answers the purpose of selling a dozen packets of 
seeds instead of one. I have also remarked seeds of Pelargoniume 
advertised with the names of the flowers the seed has been 
saved from. But unless these have been carefully crossed^ 
their having one parent good is very little use, and no guarantee 
whatever in any case that the seedling, ^dll partake of t^ 
parents' character. 

I now give a list of some really good kinds, and such as aie 
of good constitution ; my object being to encourage beginneni^ 
and not to set them to grow varieties which baffle even old 
cultivators. 

CABNATIONS. 
Scarlet Bizarres. Scarlet Flakes, 

Captain Thompson (Pnxley) Defiance (Poxley) 

Mr. Ainsworth (Holland) Mars (Puxley) 

OliTcr Goldsmith (Turner) Sir H. Haveloek (Pozley) 

William Pitt (Puxley) Sportsman (Hedderley) 



Pink and Purple Bizarres, 
Falconbridire (May) 
Lady of the Lake (Hale) 
Sarah Payne (Puxley) 
Shakespeare (Puxley) 

Crimson Bizarres, 
Chancellor (Puxley) 
Orestes (Puxley) 
Premier (Puxley) 
Sir George Brown (Puxley) 



Purple Flakes, 
Ascendant (May) 
Earl Stamford (EUiott) 
Mayor of Oldham (Hepwortb) 
Squire Trow ( Jaduon) 

HoseFlaku. 

Afflaia (May) 
King Joba (Mar) 
Poor Tom (May) 
Nymph (Puxley) } 



Red-edged, 
Ada Mary (Smith) 
Cedo Nufli (Headley) 
Dr. Pittman (Turner) 
Sametta (Smith) 
Mrs. Norman (Norman) 
Ne Plus Ultra (Headley) 
Penelope (Turner) 

Purple-edged. 
Amy Bobsart (Dodwell) 
Bessie (Turner) 
Eliza (Payne) 



PICOTEES. 



PwpU-edged, 
John Linton (Headley) 
Bival Pwple (Headley) 
National (HoUand) 
Lord Nelson (Norman) 

Jtose and Scarlet-edged. 
Alice (Hoyle) 
Crystal (Smith) 
Lady Grevilla (Turner) 
Key. A. Mattkews (Holland) , 
Mrs. Bamaid (Barnard) 3 
YenuB {llnmW "A 



THE LITTLE MAE£ET-aABDEKBI||. ; 

HOW TO CULTIVATE AN ACEE OF LAND WHEN PEOPIT 18 
THE CHIEF AIM, AND SHOWING HOW A FAMILY MAT BB 
SUPPOETED AND SOMETHING PUT BY FOE A BAINY DAT. 

POTATOES. 
As' soon as March comes in it is time to plant the second 
early Potatoes. The best sorts that I know of are, what we 
call in Shropshire, Knapsacks, Early Flourballs, Sportsmen^ 
and Liverpool Merchants. Having purchased about fourteen 
pecks of the best sorts you can procure, mark out fourteen 
rods of the land that you have double dug, and plant the 
Potatoes 2 feet from row to row and about 8 inches or 9 
inches from set to set in the row. You may plant them how 
you like— with spade, fork, or dibble, so that you do not 
plant them too deep. About 4 inches is deep enough for this 
time of year, and I believe this to be as good a time as any ; 
and I have planted them at all times from October to July» 
In 1856 I obtained seventy-two bag! to the acre from Potatoet 
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tbo 22ud of June. Do not plant large sets, or whole 
, unless tliey are rery small. If you can get them, small- 
itatoes that will weigh about 1^ oz. each are the best, 
ogh the middle, minding to cut through the crown. If 
) large Potatoes do not let the sets hare moro than one* 
t each, there being nothing worse for the Potato produce 
► much haulm. I intend writing a Very long cliapter 
tato growing when I am not quite so busy. 1 will then 
how I grew tliirty-one pecks to the rod in 1839, and 
pocks to the rod upon the same land in 1860, some of 
toes weighing li lb. each. I placed thirty Potatoes in 
ow that weighed 25 lbs., and that same land has had 
on ofery year for twenty years. 

LATE PEAS, 
[mo in March, or the first week in April, mark out two 
and, not too close to hedges, and dig about one ton of 
nuro into it. If you put them in with the spade, as I 
for the early Peas, let the rows be about 2 feet apart, 
ot sow them too thick in the rows. I put mine in with a 
iron, the same as is used for dibbling horse Beans, and 
otter in that way than any way I have erer seen. I make 
about 14 inches apart, and the holes about 3 inches or 
from each other, and about 2 inches or 3 mches deep, 
I the Peas one in each hole. The best sorts that 1 have 
re the BeU€Uiuf*s Earljf Oreen Mairow, the Champion 
nd, and the Victoria Marrow, 

PAaSNIPS. 
should be sown as soon as possible in March. Let the 
double dug, the same as advised for Potatoes, not too 
trees or hedges : and if you have a good tank for the 
and such sorts of slops, pour a good bucketful or two 
bottom of every trench. Mark out the land, about one 
» fi>ur-fect-wido beds, and sow four rows upon each 
ak« the rows with the back of a rake just deep enough 
i\m seeds, and sow a row of Badishes between each two 
I ap each outside. 

CARROTS, 
s may also be sown in March, if the land is not too stiff 
if it is they would be better sown about the middle or 
d of April, and then dig a good dressing of charred 
into the laud, and mind to sow the seed as soon as the 
ug. If it is light or sandy land it does not matter how 
^arch you sow them.' Mark out one rod of land in the 
f the garden and away from trees ; dig it deep and 
if you put a good dressing of soot and dig it in, so much 
;r. Mark it out into three-feet-six-inches-wide beds, 
the one half with Early Horn and the other half with 
sort you like best. I always find the Altringham to 
Sow five rows of Early Horn upon each bed ; but four 
1 bo thick enough for the large sorts, and you may sow 
Badishes between each two rows of the large ones, but 
een the Early Horn. 

ONIONS AND LEEKS, 
in March mark out six rods and a half of land almost 
>, BO that it is not too much shaded. Put a good dress*^ 
nure upon half a rod that b the farthest from the outside 
leeks ; dig it in deep and well, mark the ground out into 
t-six-inches-wide beds, and sow the Leeks broadcast, and 
thick. Then dig the other six rods. Then take about 
a of very rotten manure (after you have marked it out 
e-feet-six-inches-wide beds, and trod them down pretty 
ind spread upon the beds regularly and evenly. Beat 
;rith the back of the spade ; then sprinkle it over about 
nch, or 1 inch, thick with soil out of the walks. Mark 
•ows upon each bed, and sow about 1 oz. of Onion seed 
10 yards length of bed. 

COLI, SAVOY, BORECOLE, AND CABBAGE PLANTS, 
the middle of March mark out three rods of your best 
irders to grow plants for sale — such as Broccoli, Bore- 
Dys, and Cabbages ; dig it over, and sow the seeds as 
tt, not too thickly. If the land is very poor, give it a 
tfing of charred nibbish. 

EARLY POTATOES. 
ihe last week in March will be time to plant your 
■iffed Kidney Potatoes. Plant them with tlie spade 



about 18 inches from row to row, and about 7 inches or 8 inches 
from each other in the row, laying them carefully in the trench 
with their sprouts upwards, and mind not to break the sprouts 
off. All that are not nicely sprouted should be put on one side, 
and plonted by themselves, to grow seed for another year. — 
Thos. Jones. 

(To he continued.) 



THE CENTEE BED OF A FLOWEE GAEDEN. 

The garden is about 110 feet by 60 feet, and enclosed on the 
cast and soiith by a wall cdVered with Magnolias, &c. ; on the 
north by a range of hothouse, conservatory and vinery ; on the 
west by a waU with arches, through which the rosery and park 
beyond are seen. There are about forty-eight beds of various 
forms converging towards the centre, and advice is wanted as to 
whether the centre bed should bo formed of three tiers, what 
is the best to form the outside of each tier, and how they should 
be planted to give the best effect through the summer ? Tho bed 
may be 10 feet across each way. Or would a wooden or wire 
stand of lower and upper baskets be recommended in prefeivnce P 

— EOSA. 

[The centre bed of so large a flower garden as yours, where 
forty-eight beds converge to the middle bed, must not be raised 
in two or three steps as you contemplate, but be as nearly flat as 
possible, say a ten-fect*in-diameter bed, to be raised 6 inches in 
the centre. Neither must it be planted with scarlet or yellow 
flower:}, nor strong pink-coloured nor purple flowers, nor have 
any kind of standard plants in it ; and the reason is that a tall 
raised centre, or a centre of very strong colours, would arrest the 
eye, or attract it too much to the prejudice of all the off-5ide beds 
viewed from any point all round it. The best way to plant your 
centre bed is, either to fill it with mixed flowers of all colours 
and edge it with variegated Aljssum, or with some variegated 
plant ; or to plant it with one, two, or three kinds of variegated 
Geraniums in separate rounds, and to edge them with the dark 
blue Lobelia speciosa.] 



AEEANGEMENT OF CEOCUSES. 

Many of your readers J[>esides myself will thank Mr. Boatoti 
for his remarks on the Crocus. I have several beds done 
somewhat in the manner described, but I shall now be able 
to improve them. For instance : I had usc^d in some cases the 
Cloth of Oold yellow, not being aware it was so much earlier 
than others. By the time the others are in their prime this 
is going off, and the effect is much impaired. Now that I know 
the bulbs can be moved without harm immediately after flower* 
ing, I shall alter thia. 

Nothing in the whole world of gardening delights me mord 
than the pot culture of the early bulbs for in-door decoration. 
For a mere novice I think I am tolerably successful ; but I havd 
a difficulty. The Crocus bulbs always rot away after producing 
four or five little bulbs. Tlie Tulips and Narcissi divide them(> 
selves into three or four, and neither these nor Crocuses will 
flower next year. Does this arise from bad management ? Can 
it be obviated ? I was surprised to learn there was a larger and 
finer Crocus than Sir Walier Scott; but I shall look forward 
to a trial of Majestense next year. I had upwards of nine do<en 
blossoms from five bulbs of the large ffelloioe in one pot. Is not 
this an unusual number? It was a blaze of beauty. — II. A. 

[Of course, in planting lines or beds of miled Crocuses, all 
the kinds should be in bloom at the same time. We cannot give 
an opinion as to the cause of the bulbs decaying until we know 
the nature of your soil and ihe mode of ciilture. J 



I AH very much dissatisfied with the manner in which 
my gardener has planted the Crocuses, and I have seen with 
great delight a chapter on tho '* Arrangement of Crocuses ;" 
but when I came to study it, it seems to me so confused that 
I can make nothing of it. You will be conferring a great boon 
on a great many of your readers if you would just give us a 
few intelligible liints. Mr. Beaton is generally sufllciently intel- 
ligible, but this scorns to have been written in a hurry. — ^A 

SUBSCBIBER AND AdMIBXB. 

[Begin with the A, B, c of planting Crocuses, and let A stand 
for wliito and all shades of white, B for yellow, and c for purple. 
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GooiKBXKST Catkbpillajm {A Constant lUad*r ),—lTLonr Nmnberfor 
Hay 14th we mentioned dusting them with White Hellebore powder. 
Corering over the soil with tan about the roots prevents the lanrn descend- 
ing into it. 

VIMB Bunches Ulceratkd (P.).— Such appearances are generally the 
result of a too moist, close atmosphere, and want of regular root action, but 
is no doubt often the result of a want of ripening of the wood the previous 
year. When we have met with it, however, we have thought it to be caused 
by damp and cold. The fruit crops in general are unsatisfiftctcry this 



VxoETABLS M ASBOWs, Ac ( W, Diarofi).— Your Vegetable Marrows will do 
very well on long poles over an arch, over an arbour, or against a wall 
Train to the height, or nearly so, and if on a pole then stop, and stop the 
side shoots at every other joint. If on an arbour, let them run with but 
little stopping. We have had them on a single pole, the main shoot care- 
ftiUy fastened to it, and all the others shortened about 18 inches long; but 
the firuit on them must be cut before they are over-heavy. A six-inch pot 
will do well for the plants you mention ; but they will become drawn in a 
•Itting-room, unless plenty of air is given. After the Ist of June they will 
do better on the window-ledge out of doors. 

Gbbakidm Lbavxs {Samiense).— The leaves of your seedlings tell that you 
have got into the strain of Baron Hugel and Bishopstow scarlets; but 
uxdess your superior climate assists you, yon are so late in this field as to 
have little diance in the market against English breeders, who have been 
working In the same strain these ten years past 

Plabtino Flowbk-beps ( T. if.).— Plant the six ray-beds in three match 
pairs : every two of them opposite each other plant with the same kind of 
plant, as two with yellow Calceolarias, two with some variegated Geranium, 
and two with Tom Thumb, or some dwarf scarlet Geranium ; but as you 
gave no index to your ways of procuring the plants, the above is merely to 
show the right way to plant such beds standing apart in a group round a 
centre bed. 

CupRBssDS mackocabpa (/. 5.).— The discordant results of last winter's 
influence over the Conifers is very remarkable. On the chalk hills near 
Winchester. Cupressus macrocarpa is quite uninjured, whilst tha* of your 
Mend, near Worcester, " has been nearly destroyed.*' No application to its 
roots, except water in very dry weather, will be of any use. In such dry 
weather syringing the stem and branches might be usefhL If it vegetates 
let there be no pruning away of the dead parts until late hi the summer. 

Names of Plants (i).).— Pyrus aria, the White Beam tree. {A. A).— 
1, Welgela amabllis; 2, Calycanthus floridus ; 3, Viburnum Umtana ; 4 and 5 
appear to be, the former a Comua, the latter a Ribes, probably C. sanguineus 
and R. alpinum ; but there are no flowers. [Hibiscu9).—The Fern is Ceteiach 
oflBdnarum. The small red flower, though much crushed, seems to be Alonsoa 
Warczewiczii. The other leaf is not recognisable. (5. Devon),— \^ Potentllla 
tormentilla ; 2, Lysimachia nemorum. 



FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1861. 

JxjHB 5th and 6th. Rotal Horticultvkal Socibtt. (Phmts and Fruit) 

Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
JoKB 5th. PoBTSEA ISLAND, 5ec., H. HoUiugsworth, Southsea. 
JuHBllth. Rotal OxFOBDSHiBB Hobticcltubal Socibtt. (Plants and 

Flowers.) See., W. R. Uobbs. 
June 12th and 13th. York. Sec., J. Wilson. 

Jume 19th and 20th. Brighton and Sussex Flobicultural and Horti- 
cultural SociETT. Sec, E. Carpenter. 
Jobe 26th. Romford. (PUnts, Rowers, and Fruit) Sec.^ A. Cooper. 

Romfoi-d. 
JuLT 3rd. PoRTSEA Island, ^^c, H. Hollingsworth, Southsea. 
July 6th. Crystal Palace. (Rose Show.) iScc, W. Houghton. 
July 10th. Roval Horticultural Society. (Rose Show.) Garden 

Supertntendentf O. Eyles. 
July 18th. Towcestxr Floral and Hobticultubal Socibtt. <8pc.. 

T. B. Rodhouse, Towcester. 
July 18th. Prescot. Sec, J. Beesley. 
Auousx »tli. Belfast Royal Botanic and Hobticultubal Society. 

(Plants, Fruits, and Vegetablea) Sec, George A. Carruthers. 
August 14th. Portsea Island. Sec, H. Hollingsworth, Southsea. 
September 2nd. Heckmondwike. (Floral, Horticultural, and Agri- 
cultural.) Sec, G. Kelley, Heckmondwike. 
Sj^tember 4th and 5th. Crystal Palace. (DahUas, Cut Flowers of 

other descriptions, and Fruit.) Sec, W. Houghton. 
SiPTEMBER nth. Royal Horticultural Society. (Dahlias and other 

Cut Flowers.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
&PTEMBKR 18th and 19th. Brighton and Sussex. Sec, E. Carpbnteb. 
November 6th and 7th. Rotal Horticultural Society. (Fruit and 

Chrysanthemums.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
November 12th and 13th. Stoke Newinoton Chrysanthemum Society. 

Sec, W. T. Howe. 
NovEMBKR I4th and 15th. Crystal Palace. (Chrysanthemum Show.) 

Sec, W. Houghton. ' 

V.B.— Secretaries 0/ Societies intending to advertise in our columns toill 

obhge us by sending an early intimation of their exhibition days. 
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POULTRY SHOWS. 

^^^^^^* **^ "*^ ^^^' Bath and West of England. Steward, 

8. Pitman. Esq. Entries close May 4th. 
June 19th. Thobnb. Sec, Mr. Joeeph Richardson. Entries close June 12th. 
JUKB 19th, 20th, and 2lst. Coalbrookdale. Sees., Messrs. J. B. Chune. 

and Henry Boycroft, Coalbrookdale. 
June 25th. Essex. Sec, Mr. W. R. Emson, Slough House, Htlstead, Essex. 
JUNB 28th. Driffield. Sec, Mr. R. DaviRon. Entries close June 22nd. 
JUMB 28th and 29th. Taunton. Sec, Mr. Charles Ballanoe. Entries 

close June 14th. 

*Y* 8rd, 4th, and 5th. Blacbpool and West Lamcasbibb. 8«c, Mr. E. 
fowler, jun.. Market Street, Blackpool. Entries close June SOth; 

vLY 18th. Prkscot. Sec, Mr, J. Beesley. 

^susT 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29t** Crystal Pal/^b Suvmbb Show. 
me.- Mr v Ho**7hr'^" 



Sbptbmbeb 8rd. Pocklinotoh (Yorkshire.) Sec, Mr. Thomas Grant. 

Entries close August 26th. 
Sbptembbb 24th. Bbidonobth. Sec, R. Taylor, Bridgnorth. 
Decembbb 2nd. 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Bibminqkam. Sec, Mr. J. B. Lythall, 

14, Temple Street. Entries close November 1st. 
Decembbb 11th, I2th, 13th, and 14th. Cbystal Paiace Winter Show. 

Sec, Mr. W. Houghton. 



THINNING-OUT POULTRY. 

Wb left off at "exhibition fowls.*' Excellence, not to say 
perfection, will always be the exception in poultry as in every- 
thing else. The Lord Rivers, who was so well known for his 
love of greyhounds, and his almost uniform success at coursing 
meetings, was one day asked the secret of it. He said, "He 
bred well, trained well, and hung well." We beheye this to 
be necessary wherever there is to be great competition. 

We have pansed the breeding stages, and we now have a yard 
full of promising chickens, rather an emharras de richesset — too 
many to exhibit, too many to keep, far too good to kill, and 
much too valuable to sell at market price. " What am I to 
do ? " sajs the ovnier. " I wish the Foultry Chronicle would * 
advise me." So it will, respected reader, and, it may be, fair 
correspondent. We are not intending to tell you that there is a 
place in London where they will m&e theur weights in gold, 
nor that there is a person somewhere who will buy any number 
at any price ; we are simply bent on advising you to ask the 
advice of a firiend or neighbour about your birds. It is astonish- 
ing how easily they will overcome all your difficulties. 

We will go with you among your Spanish chickens. Your 
arrangement is an admirable one, and having, as they have, a 
cottage run, we do not wonder at their looking so well. Kow 
they are brought together, be good enough to show us your 
best. You cannot. Well, then, we will show you your worst. 
Kindly tell your lodge-keeper, or your labourer's wife, or whoevpr 
has charge of them, to catch up any chicken we point out. Look 
at that young Spanish cock, his comb is certainly not straight ; 
now that scarcely perceptible twist will never be less, it may be 
larger, it will become more objectionable, but it will never dis- 
appear, and it will very likely bring the comb over with it. 
Catch him up, and those three pullets you say you consider the 
most promising. That you have been taught to look for lon^, 
thin, skinny faces, and you have it in them. So you have> but 
they are result of weakness and ill health ; these have never 
grown as they should. If thin skinny faces are to be considered 
valuable in Spanish pullets — and they unquestionably are — they 
must be allied with first rate condition, and the pullet that 
looks "all skin and grief" must be as plump as a partridge 
when handled. Look at those pullets, younger by some weeks, 
their faces are not only skinny, but they are becoming white. 
Bad comb cock again, take him away. Very seedy pullets, 
take them away. This would be the burden of the song, and 
although you probably might in some instances have cause for 
remonstance, yet you woidd be surprised with what facility a 
judge — without leaning, partiality, or favour — can divide and 
condemn chickens from a run, where the owner could see only 
perfection. 

Having mentioned Spanish as the first, we will make a few 
more remarks on that breed. There was last season a marked 
increase in the number of amateurs of these beautiful birds, and 
there was a large sale for them at very good prices. GThey were 
also better in quality than they had been for some years. There 
has been an unusual demand for eggs, and, among the many 
chickens hatched, some will perplex their owners. 

Those to whom poultry-keeping is a mere pastime, and with 
whom the expense is unimportant, can of course do as they 
like, and they may not care for our scribblings ; but to those 
who wish to combine the fancy and the pocket, we say. Beware 
of pets, and beware of fancies. (Let neither your wife nor 
daughters go with you when you have hardened your heart, 
and determined to destroy some. There is a very kmd-hearted, 
nice, blue-eyed girl who will not hear of the chickens she reared 
being killed ; she is very mild, but she s]>eak8 with great firm- 
ness when she says she wUl not eat them if they are. Her dark 
sister says she hasn't patience with papa, and he may rear his 
early chickens himself next year. The wife and mother thinks 
it is unkind to tease the girls, and try their dispositions. The 
smaller ones don't care for the big chickens ; but there are two 
or three httle dears — one with a broken wing, and anothar 
with a crooked bill — that shall not be taken away ; and when 
mischief says, Stop till they are gone to bed, they deoUre thej 
wji^ ^a\i» *^'^ A^-Ajx^t* r^n with them.) 
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The Flcu9 repeas^a, very different plant from the repens so 
oalled, a^n»t the baok wall of the Bpecimon stove, sticks to it 
tike Ivy, and hangs out from it as regularly as the ears in liarvest, 
jiul Uke 9weetBayleaTes— is the finest screen for a back wall I ever 
nw. Here everything sood and handsome is grown as a specimen, 
jmfe M if it were for the Show. Medinilla magnifies in full bloom — 
and if the Messrs. Yeitch had nerer introduced another plant, 
they might be pn)ud of their success through this plant alone. 
Baphorbia jacqainiceBoraa, lots of, in bloom. Gordonia javanica, 
an excellent forcing Tea plant in full bloom. Ardisia undulatai 
plants by the hundreds, and the white or yollow-berried kind of 
it grafted just as freely, and all for decorating the dinner-tables 
in. London with their holly-like berries. One grower near 
London grows ono thousand Ardisia undulata eaoli year for the 
London market. lUppeastrum retioulatum^ which I feared was 
dead and gone *' lang syne,'* was there sure as certain, and not so 
high-priced as one might think, considering it is the best and 
the scarcest of all our ancient families. Wo had a rumpus with 
some one in our early days about the reticulata of this very plant, 
he saying the reticulation, or the network-like veins, were in the 
leaves ; and we, the contrary — that tlie net was on the flower, 
which is of a light crimson colour, with a white star round the 
eye, and a broad wliite longitudinal band down the centre of 
each leaf, and a lai^e pot of it would make a bettor variegated 
specimc]! for exliibition than many that have been tried. The 
white variegated Agapanthus is getting a lift here to hurry it on 
in growth, being a very slow goer, but a btuutifid thing when 
of a large loafy size. 

Begonias all of the best sections, and the crosses from Mar- 
shalii by Bex, hare a fleece of snow-like spots all over the leaves 
on both sides of the milky way— the zone or sonata of our 
" Proceedings." I was very much ^Titified to hear Mr. Hen- 
derson say that the report of this class by Mr. Moore, and the 
selection by the Floral Committee, were both most excellent and 
trustworthy ; but we owe it all to the high style in which Mr. 
Eyles and his men got them np for examination ; and equally so 
to hear the Baron Bothsohild in his garden, near Paris, had 
large edgings of both Bex and Marshallii last season, and that 
thciy were the most exotic sight on the whole continent. 

The greenhouse specimen-house is full of all the best leading 
plants recently potted and making rapid growth— really a sight of 
itself. A largo specimen of Brachysema longifolia is a perfect 
mass of scarlet pca^blossoms, and is one of the few plants of 
that style which seta its flower-buds in the autumn, and may 
be slightly foroed to come in in January, or any time in the 
■pring. Pultenea subumbellata in full bloom ; Loddieesia belli- 
difolia the same ; Acacia rotuudifolia, very slcmler and aroo}>ing, 
is a fit subject for hanging- baskets, and such are in great demand ; 
Aphelexis, of sorts, bursting their rich, shining, crimson flower- 
buds, for " everlastiugs ;*' Epacris ceriflora, a white, early- 
flowering speoios, the )iardiei>t and most usefiil of the family, as 
it may be forced very gently to come in any time in winter, and 
mil of them nr>ay be forced the same way from November ; Acacia 
Drummondi, in whole dozens, and all bloom as free as Crocuses, 
but never seed unless the plant is half-starved, and not fit 
to be seen ; Platytobium parviflorum, one mass of yellow and 
blown blossoms. In another house were a lot of Araucaria 
Obokii recently sent over by Mr. Moore, of the colonial botanic 
garden at Sidziey. When 1 first knew Mr.Moorc he was a little 
feUow in the aeed-shop at Pine Apple Place, and getting no more 
•hillings a-week than he now gets hundreds a-year, and richly 
deierrei them for his services in the good cause. This house 
waa fall of rare useful things, from the Arabis variegata, m hun- 
dreds, for edgings to Blandfordia nobilis— one of the finest Aus- 
tralian bulb*like pknts. Anoptenis glandulosus with its long 
upright spikea of Arbutns«like blossoms, which come early in 
spring } Dvckia rariflora, a scarlet representative of tlie American 
Aloe, whick would do for an age in a No. 48-pot, and bloom 
every year of ita life ; Nerines, Pentlandioi), Trilliums, Camasaias, 
Gobur^gias, Alstromerias, Cladanthu?, Pho^dranassa, Zcphyran- 
thes, Gloriosas, Grifilnias, Uo^manthi, Cypellas, Calocliortus, 
Cyrtanthus, Ismenes, Lycoris, Habranthus,Bigidellas,Tritcleja8, 
Bomareas, Bravoa, Millabiflora at last, lirodioQas, with Caladiums, 
Crinuras, Amaryllises, Cypripediums, Eucharis, Yallota and many 
•others ; and all with more or less kinds of species and varieties 
of the firat order of merit ; but they are not bedding plants, and 
therefore not sought after, but by a few knowing customers who 
■dflKght in having some of all the best flowera of the creation. 

In a large three-apanoed-rDofed house were the Gloxinias all 
^bowing for bloom to meet the eerly demand of the London 



eea^oii. Great quautities of the Indian Fig, Ficus elasticus — 
the oridtocratic Loudon plant for the front drawing-rooms ; all 
the finer Cannas, of whicn bicolor and iridiflora— the former for 
iti leaves, the other for its splendid fiowor;»— are the most 
deserving; Hibbeclinium aurantiacum, a weedy- looking plant, 
^ with the richest of all yellow shades of colour ; the Vitellinum, or 
'^yolk-of-egg colour, and even the true Magenta, colour— the only 
plant we yet know which produces the true Magenta, and that 
14 the colour of the fiower-stalka of the American Poke, or 
Fhytolaca decandra — a very old shrubbery plant, which every 
one who raises seedlings ought to grow to compare his seedlings 
with in the autumn, as Magenta is now the great want of the 
day. 

The old stove is brimful of Ferns and fineries, of which 
Platyctsrium grande is the most out-of-the-way; but I shall 
have a new start with it shortly — a far belter way of doing it 
than at present. In the old Orchid-house is a large planted-ont 
elimb^r, which few have yet done half so well or even know of. 
It b Clerodendron speciosissimum, the fellow to splendens, but 
requires a very different treatment ; but I should get what I 
ofren require it I were to enlarge on it at the tail of a story like 
thb. Bougainvillea spectabilis, the highest niauvc ; Dracsenas 
by the scores for dinner-tables ; Caladiums by the dozens. But 
who can bide all this ? Let me, however, say of a recent cut 
from Paris, that Dracsna conjcsta is there scon in all their best 
ihopa and houses, as the Acacia lophantha is seen down at 
Canterbury, the Indian Fig in London, or the Aaron's Beard in 
conntrv cottages — a universal favourite, and graceful-looking 
Pamp^- Grass-like leaves. Also AVellingtoiiias out in bushel 
bafkots 2 feet across, to be planted baskets and all, and no hurt 
or cramping to the roots. 1 think we owe this most excellent 
plan to Mr. Rivers, who, with M. Naudin, calls " t;eothermal *' 
earth heat, while the true meaning of the word is just what we 
all want — and that is earth tpormfl. D. Bsatov. 



ICE-HOUSE VENTILATION. 
Hattko observed the remarks upon ice-houses in Tub Cot- 
tage Gabdevbb of March 19th, "A Suoscuibrb" would feel 
much obliged by having some information upon the best means 
of ventilating an ice-house, which is constructed thus : — ^The well 
is sunk about 5 feet, smrounded by two brick walls with a 
ipars between them. That part of the outer wall above the 
surface, about 5 feet, is surrounded by a bank of clay. The well 
is about 10 feet across. The roof is very steep, and' has about a 
yard thickness of straw upon it. The ice is broken up small, 
and piled up into a cone. The ice is placed upon small pieces 
of wood, so that there may bo a cavity underneath : at the 
bottom there is a trap-drain, to avoid having a current of air 
from below. The well is lined with straw, so that tlie moisture 
may run down the straws to the drain, lliere are three doors 
faetng the north. The spaces between them are filled up by 
saad. No air can enter. Could anything be done now that the 
ice it in ? It would be a great convenience if any method could 
be advised so as to avoid removing the sand every time the ico 
is wanted — and last year there was considerable waste. — E. T. 

{The sand and straw are the causes of tlie loss of ice. If iron 
hurdks which would keep out cats and dogs were where the 
doors now are, and all the sand were removed, and a small 
opening were made in the highest part of the dome of the roof, 
with A cap supported a little above the opening to prevent the 
rain from getting in, a current of air would pass from the outer 
door (and no second door is at all necessary), through the 
passage and out at the top of the dome. Then there should be 
6 inch*?s of very loose straw put on the top of the ice to keep 
the current from the surface — not between the ice and the 
brickwork, which is a wrong idea altogether, and has melted ten 
times more ice than ever it could tave. Every inch of the 
straw IS soon full of confined air damped to the point of satu- 
ratian, and that is what melts the ice. The longer and the 
drier the passage is, the faster the vapour is carried off" from the 
ico. Dry air in rapid motion has a thirsting power of sucking 
up damp, and damp warmed by confined air into vapour is 
ulwayg, and in all pUces, more destructive to ice than the blast 
of a furnace. Tliat we have ourselves proved over and over 
fkgains and we have cured one of the largest and worst ice- 
houfics in the kingdom by the same means as we now propose 
to you< For ten years previously the family derived no more 
use of tha ioe in that ice-houae than the keeping of things which 
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and plant them Uius— A, B, A, c, A— B, A, c, A— B, A, c, A. That 
is how to plant Quoon Victoria (a), Dutch Large Yellow (b), 
and Prince Albert (c). There is a white on each side of the 
yellow and on each fi'iiie of the purple, and that rule is to apply 
to any number of shades of all the CrocusL's. 

Sir Walt&r Scoit is a white, with streaks in it: therefore call 
it a1, and plant it, like a Queen Victoria, at regular distances. 

Majesteuse is a white, with more streaks than a1, call it a2, 
and plant it also at equal distances, as on each side of yellow and 
on each side of purple. 

Marie d^Ecoste is a white, with most streaks, call it a3, and 
plant it at equal distances in your row. If you hare a large 
Yellow and a email yellow, mark the latter b1 ; and if you have 



three or four sliadei of purple call thorn all c*s. The best of than 
plain c, second best cl, tliird best c2, fourth best c3. See tfa 
all the four are at equal distances apart, tach %uth awbit^i 
each eide of it. Then, if your row is a mile long, you ba 
double the number of whites in it, no kind is in two patch 
together, and ever}- individual kind stands at regular diatano 
along the line.] 



Parisian Mode of Boastikg Afples. — Select tlie largi 
Apples ; scoop out the core without cutting quite through; I 
the hollow with butter and fine soft sugar ; let them roait id 
•slow oren, and serve up with the sjrup. 



NEW PLANTS FEOM JAPAN. 

SciADorixrs tebticiixata— The Pakasol Fib. 

Fob nearly three hundred years the empire of Japan was till thing to tlie living collections in European gardens. Dr. Siebol 
lately closed against all European nations except the Dutch, and also a physician, who lias resided scTcral years in Japan, li 
it is consequently through them or their employees that any hitherto been the only European who has introduccKl Utij 
information has hitherto been acquired re«i)ecting \\\\< leuuirk- p'ants of Japan into Euro] e ; cuicng which some spectca 
able country, its Liliums and of C 

mat is aro familiar c 



p(K)ple, and products, 
llad that communi- 
cation been free and 
general, our know- 
ledge would have been 
much more exten- 
sive ; and we might, 
tluTOugh a people 
80 enterprising and 
intelligent as the 
Dut<jh, have become 
possessed of as com- 
plete a history of 
Jajian as of any other 
rj-iion of the world. 
But oven the Dutch 
enjoyed only a limit- 
ed intercowse, their 
trading being con- 
fined exclusively to 
the harbour of Na- 
gasaki. In consider- 
ation of this per- 
mission to trade with 
the Japanese, the 
Dutch were com- 
pelled to send an 
embassy annually to 
t!ie Imperial Court 
at Yeddo ; and it is 
to the scientific men 
who accrompanied 
this embassy, that 
wo aro indebted for 
what lit tie knowledge 
we have of the plants 
and natural ])roducts 
of the empire. Those 
who have written on 
the subject have ge- 
nerally been employ- 
ed as physicians to 
the Dutch embassy. 
Ka?mpfer, a native of 
Westphalia, arrived 
It Nagasaki in that 
opacity in Septoin- 
•^or, 1690, and, after 
4 chiding two years, 
eft in Kovember, 
61)2. Thunberg, a Swede, pupil, and subsequently surccfwor to 
»»e great Linna'us, was also attached as physician to one of these 
..ihussic*, and arrived at >'j»g8SMki in 1775. To liim we arc 
ndrbted for a pretty extensive knowledge of the phints of Japan 




Shoot and Toimg Cone of ScladopUys vcrtlciUola, r.aturul siz«, drnxtn ly Mr. Fitch fhsn 
ppeoimcns cent home by Mr. J. O. Veitch. 



am pies. 

'i'lie circusiiorib 
limits to which t 
residence of all tli< 
men was confine 
operated against th 
Bcquirhig a more c 
tensive knowledge 
the country and 

{)roduetion8 ; a: 
lence it is that boi 
of the grandest 
the trees aud»hru 
of Japan remain 
unknown except i 
reputation. It hi 
therefore, been j 
ecTxed to the enti 
prise of Mr. Jol 
Gould Veitch (ion 
Mr. J. Veitch, oft! 
Exot ic K ursery ,Ch( 
Sea), a gentlemi 
young in years, b 
mature in knowled 
and ex|jerience 
plants, to erjoy t 
well - mcrito<l rep 
tation of being i. 
first to introdu 
some of the fim 
trees of that reroai 
able country. To e 
able lum to do tli 
Mr. J. O.Voitehh 
})osdcfrsed adranta^ 
which no previo 
ti'a\'cller8 ever Jm 
Arriving in 1 
country after t 
opening of scvei 
ix)rt8, and under t 
most inlluential jj 
tronttge, and attache 
as he was, aa b 
tanist, to the conai 
lar establisliment i 
Yeddo, he occupied 
lx>stiion of which ] 
vnsnot t-low to take every advantage, and as such he had tl 
»rivilogc to i)enetrate into the country and make excursioi 
which were d«nied to all other Europeans except to such j 
wen' attached to the estaUishment. It was thus that he wi 



Jut beyond dried «^)eci!nen8 of th«* plants he describes in hi permitted to join in the pilgrimage to Moant Fusi Yama, 
*Fio»Ni j^i-kor^^'^ * ••M'ft»n*. i.«f >>/v r«»inpA>« nontril ito'' 'n" r»"--i^ ^p« m» —ii^ii im Ev>^pean eror before participate 



participates 
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)fer and Thmiberg wore content to look upon it at a dis- 
and to listen with unsaliutp.l curiosity to tlic IcpiMuls 
are asstoi-iati-d with it, and the rapturous term* in wliich 
tivcs dc?cribi' it, which are to tlie cllrct, as KiciiiplVr says, 
" poets can- 
id words, nor 
rs skill and 
■s, sitdicierit to 
entlliismoun- 
s they think 
LTTes." Mr. 
1, however, as- 
1 to its sum- 
nid, profiting 
> oiiportuiiity, 
sea ]iim8t>lf of 
tauical riches 
lich lie was 
tnded in his 

OTig the dis- 
»8 niridc by 
. a. Voitch, 
ibjei't we this 
u-itrate is one 
uliar interest, 
■ desi-rih.'d by 
8 ^*llie JiimH 

. Jti^CtH." It 

dopitvii vcrli- 
, tlie Parasol 
Jap:in, and i4 

as far north 
£odadi, where 
ennometer is 

b^'luw zero ; 
there cannot, 
ore, bt) a 
, but that it 
povo perfectly 
, and capabli' 
Iistaiulin^ the 
ofoursfvei-ust 
■3. 

) tre3 attains 

ightoflSOfe.fc 

feet, and is 

erettt pyra- 

growth witli 
;;ht, wide- 
ling branc'.jc*, 
thiekly - set 
I, retaining its 
.'totheground. 
.»aves aro from 
le^ tot inches 
snd two lines 
, nrranfjed in 
t of thirty or 

and of a yill iwish-jfretn calour, forming on the extremity 
shoots a paiMf^ol of leaves 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
^se p-.irasol-i remain from three to four years green, there 
viiyd fi-ora three to four of Ihcm at intervals of an annual 




C(.BesorSoIadopitTS Tertiel lat:*, natural rixe, 
LyMr.J, 



shoot on each branch. From the figures so skilfully drawn by 
our artist, Mr. Fitch, an opinion will be formed of the size and 
shape of the cones. The flowers of tlio ti>fe arc dioecious, and 
ajipear at tlie beginning of summer, and the females preserve 

their cones till the 
spring following. 
These, from the spe- 
cimens sent home, 
appear to be pro- 
duced in clusters, 
and are not unlike 
those of FinuB 
cembra. Kach scale 
bears on its supe- 
rior surface seven 
seeds, whicli aro of 
an elliptical shape, 
\ and are bordered 

with a membranous 
wing. 

The Pai-asol Fir 
is one of the most 
beautiful Conifers 
of Ja|)an, and one 
of the most rare. It 
is found extensively 
in the eastern parts 
of Nippon, on 
Blount Kojasan, in 
ilie province of Kii. 
Mr. J. a. A'eitch 
discoverctl it after 
his return from 
Fu»i Yaina, in the 
middle of Septem- 
ber, 18CU, growing 
in tlio neighbour- 
hood of Xanagawa, 
and the seeds ar- 
rived in JuigUind 
on the 27th of ^'o- 
vembcr following ; 
this being the first 
introduction of Sci- 
udopilys verticilhita 
into this country. 

llie tree is called 
by the Japanese 
AYJa malij and by 
tlie Chinese Kin 
ijo, the latter sigui- 
13 ing Golden Pine, 
from the yellow- 
ish - green colour 
of the leaves. The 
scientific name of 
the genus was es- 
tablished by Zuc- 
carini, and is de- 
rived fi-om the Greek skiait, a parasol, and jh^"' P 1''"' tree, tlie 
leaves being arranire:!, a^ we have already stated, in tlie form of 
a parasol on the extremities of the slioots. It is o"r intention 
to continue notices of those new introductions. — H- 



drawn by Mr. Fitch, f^)in spe.-iincni sent hom« 
. G. Vcitch. 



HEETFOED NUESEEIES. 



UB. S. P. 

: cross lines by rail taking up so much time, I stayed at ■ 
>rd for the night after leaving Sawbridgeworth, and called 
• old friend "Mr. Francis in the morning. The first oppear- 
etwcen these two famed nurseries presented plenty of the 
>f eontrast and ccmi'wirison. At Sawbridgeworth new glass 

have bcjn so much in vogue, that a person who knew the 
ten yi*!irs ago would scarcely rec-^jjui-ae it now. At TTert- 
nth'the exception of a smnll vinery, the hoii-'^'* are much 
me as they were twenty years ago. At Sawbridgeworth 
•e stmek with great ranges of glass, the wood seircely seen 

to the large squares of gUuM uBod, Almost all being 



PB^iNCIS. 

SO inches by 13 inches. At Hertford you meet with what, ere 
long, will only be mementos of the past — houses formed with 
sliding sa-jhes, hcivy rafters, and the sash-bars thick between 
them, and supplied with glass of all sizes, and triangular and 
other shapi^s, reminding one of times when glass was a serious 
eouisideration. And yet a very slight survey was suflieieut to 
show, that good workmanlike results are much more dependant 
on the genius of the workman than on the finest tools or the 
most perfect machinery. Without, perhaps, clearly intending 
it from the first, the bcul of circumstances is le:ifling Mr. Francis 
gradually to act more and more on the division- oMabour principle ; 
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aud tliid, nc doubt, Las reiidored him more careless of building 
^lass houses, and more bent on extending his grounds from a 
ifew acres, which I recollect them to have been, to a fair-sized 
farm which they are now threatening to become. 

I found one house next the street, or road, well supplied with 
forced bulbs, Chinese Primulas in fine yaricties and looking yery 
gay and nice, independently of the little bits of glass in the front 
sashes. Another lean-to house was appropriated to Camellias 
opening their buds. Another was filled with Azaleas in fine 
speoimon plants — from those in large pots and huge size, to beau- 
tiful compact little specimens in eight -inch pots or so, and 
splendidly set with buds, the points being all hard, which is 
more than can be said of Azaleas generally this season. 

What surprbed mo most of all were the fine Kose plants in 
pots that have been so much admired at metropolitan exhibi- 
tions, just beginning to break their buds on the 8th of February, 
squeezed thickly together in one of these dark lean-to houses. 
More room would, ere long, have to be found for them by remov- 
ing some to another similar-sized house ; but at the thinnest, the 
plants even when in bloom must stand thickly together, and 
work must be done in these old-fashioned, but clean, tidy houses 
heated with old flues— the half of which work, if wanted from 
some of our modem gardeners with all the appliances of fine 
light houses, and all the improvements in heating by hot 
water, would lead them to indulge in no end of complaints and 
grumbling. It is all very well in large establishments to have 
a place for everything and everything in its place, and allow no 
other thing to be in that place; but that would not suit the 
purpose of the generality of our readers, who wish for great 
varietur even in thcur small houses. I can well believe them, 
tlioreK>re, when they tell me, that when visiting ijardens they 
pick up more useful hints from small well-kept ones than they 
generally do from princely establishments. Not but things may 
be managed as economically in the latter as the former, or even 
more so ; but there is not, in general, the same conflict going on 
with little difiicultics and the want of room, and, therefore, the 
same amount of sympathetic interest is not felt. A gentleman 
once summed up the qualifications he want^ in a gardener by 
saying, "In a word he must have given up, or be willing to discard, 
the word * impossible,' I hear it so often that I am heartily 
sick of it. I should even be satisfied with * 1*11 try ;' but the 
prophets of impossibility have such a knack in proving their I 
prophesies correct and true, that I will have none of them." I 
trust these fine Boses in i>ots will have as many admirers in the I 
coming season as they have had in years past; but we must 
also see the little lean-to houses from wliicli they come, would I 
wo be learners in the " impossible " philosoi^hy. After all it is ' 
only the exemplification of the old proverb, ** A good workman ■ 
never stands still for the want of a tool;" in other words, men j 
of great practical intelligence, instead of being controlled by ! 
circumstances, make even these circumstances, however awkward ' 
and obstinate, bend in subservience to their will. { 

On my last day visit to this nursery years ago, there was a : 
fine collection of bedding plants, which was not such a common ' 
afiair at that time as it is now. This is still made * — ^ ' 



looked with flowers ! Instinctively we feel in such circumsUaoi 
that there is a kinship in the love of the beautiful. Many of tbai 
industrious residents of the cottage homes of old England^ nuM 
above poverty on the one liand, and having no desire to enle 
the costly regions of an assumed unsatisfactory gentility oi 
the other, would freely purchase for the gratification of the q^ 
a few dozen of showy plants, could they get them in their owi 
neighbourhood free from all imcertainty as to carriage am 
package charges, and, what ip more important, the plants fresi 
and uninjurea from such packuig and journey. If what ia noi 
grown does pay — and we presume it does, or the practie 
would not have been continued so many years — and if the tupplj 
falls so short of the demand, I trust that our friend will incrtaw 
his means and room for ministering to this gratification, bo thai 
Ids neighbours may haye flower-beds in their little gardens, or 
at l^ast, flower-boxes in their windows, as well as China and Tti 
Boses against the waUs of their houses. 

It is not alone at Hertford, in tliis district, that the demanu 
exceeds the supply. However, no man is to be blamed for loving 
that bridge the best that enablea him with most comfort anc 
safety to cross the stream. The open-air nursery has Iohj 
been the principal thing with Mr. Francis. There is more rarietj 
than at Sawbridgeworth, but there is something in common 
as respects the division-of-labour principle; but whilst Saw 
bridgeworth may be described as a manufactory of fruit treei 
and Boses, Hertford Nurseries may be chiefly considered a mano 
factory of Boses and fruit trees. 

Fortunately a great many Boses, and treo^, and shrubs hac 
been sold in the autumn, and the very moving would save then 
greatly from the frost. The severe Christmas weather, however 
had left its traces everywhere. The home ground lying low^anc 
close to a sluggish stream, I was surprised to find Peaches anc 
Apricots comparatively little injured. A fine plot of Aucubi 
japonica was perfectly black, and the wood seemed killed to iti 
base. Alatemuses,Fhillyreas, and even evergreen Oaks were greatlj 
injured, and most of them rendered unsaleable for the season 
Cupressus funebris seemed killed outright, C. Lambertiana ditto, 
and many others more or less injured. A fine quarter of oommoi] 
Laurels seemed killed to the bottom. Mr. Francis sent out s 
great many the preceding year, fortunately; and these, from 
what I have seen of them, are all right, partly owing to th< 
moving. Araucarias in many cases had their points burned red 
and drooping, whilst others were green ; showing that in similai 
circumstances dificrent trees of the same kind have difiereni 
degrees of hardiness, either from the seeds being brought from 
different positions as to heat and cold, or from other causes as 
yet unexplained ; and what grieved me more, perhaps, was a 
quarter of nice plants of Finns insignis, either killod outright, Of 
so injured as to spoil the sale for a year or two. 

Though a great many standard Boses had stood the test, yet 
many of those budded last season had the bud destroyed ; and 
great quantities of the tenderest were either killed or so injured 
as to be unfit to be sent out this season. The Teas and tender 
Boses budded low on the Manetti stock were much injured, as 
far as could be judged on the 8th of February ; but Bourbons, 



a prominent ^ — 5, ^ , , 

feature, though, perhaps, not to the same extent. Some small I rerj[)etuals, and Hybrids seemed comparatively safe and sound, 
houses were filled with Calceolarias with names unknown to me. ' partly owing to being budded so low, and also to a light tkiii 
Verbenas in small pots just potted off, and which I should have 1 of snow on the ground. Had such a frost been expected, and 
liked to have had the pleasure of topping several times before • a little earth put round the buds, most hkely even the tenderest 



May; and lots of fine little plants in small pots of Scarlet 
Geraniums, which would get large 60's or small 48*8 as soon 
as room could bo made. Amongst other things I noticed some 
fine large store-pots of Petunias needing potting, and more par- 
ticularly the Shrublund Bose — in my opinion as yet unsurpassed 
by any so-called improvements upon it. A number of our 
readers are slow to understand that a plant at (Sd. or 1*. may 



Teas would have escaped iminjured. 

The distinctive feature of the place, however, is the promi- 
nence given to the Manetti stock, which Mr. Francis seems to 
have so thoroughly mastered, that, though many complaints have 
come in my way of Boses on this stock, I am not aware of a 
single complaint even from every variety of soil in the case of 
Boses supplied by him. He candidly states that it will never do 



bo *nuch cheaper than one at 3cf . The Geraniums, &c., after , for standards, as the stock will ultimately get so hard as to starve 



such potting and attention must be fine plants before May ; but 
I presume it will be of little use going or sending to Hertford 
for any, as one of the men told mo ihsX their bedding stuff was 
soon all cleared out, and that they could easily sell ten times as 
much if they had it. 

A few years ago I drove through Hertford and the suburbs on 
a fine autumn day, and could not help noticing the pretty effect 
produced by bedding plants, aUko on the lawn of the villa and 
he garden of the cottage. Some cottage homes were rendered 
sry picturesque by having even the roofs covered with Vines, 
>>r witn a great variety of the Vegetable Marrow and Gourd 
*amily, used young as a vegetable, and when full grown for pies 
}t\i\ yMjri*iir«»i«r ««*' ♦!">» V'-» gay fii«) •^r^'g— -[j f^^'\ tho N>rQera 



or throw out the bud ; neither has he any faith in grafting on 
tliat stock for similar and other reasons ; nor yet does he con- 
sider budding on dwarf stocks of any use, unless the bud is 
inserted close to the ground, so as to be partly covered or wholly 
covered when transplanted. Then tlio shoots of the iavourito 
Bose will grow with a vigour unknown when placed on any 
other stock, or any Boses on tlieir own roots. A regular sys- 
tematic course is followed from the making of the cutting to its 
being budded and after-treatment. In a house combinmg tho 
properties of a greenhouse and working-shed, nice and comfort- 
able from a flue, a number of men before breakfast were dressing 
the cuttings of the previous year, removing all the roots and 
shoots up their stomsy leaving only tho lower ring of roots at tho 
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iMttom, and tome buds at the top, to sustain free growth ; and 
after break&st these nice cleaned plants would be planted again 
in rows, and be budded as soon as the buds were ripe. Some 
fifl^ thousand of these cuttings were planted last season, and all 
would go through tliis treatment. I saw men going awaj after 
breakfast, carrying great bundles of fresh cuttings aU of one 
length — about a foot, as near as I could guess from a distance — 
as part of the eighty thousand, or one hundred thousand that 
were intended to be planted this season. The foreman, who has 
been in the place something like a lifetime, might well say that 
though fifty thousand eren was soon said, it was no joke to get 
CTen that number through one's hands. There are other 
minutia on which, no doiK}t, some of the success of the system 
depends. To a bensTolent man there is no slight recom- 
mendation in the fact, that in carrying it out the workmen need 
hardly ever in the cold months of the year have a wet coat, or be 
fiposted out when food and fuel are most needed. A g^reat part 
of the work in dressing the rooted cuttings and making nesh 
ones is done in inclement weather in winter, and fa?ourable 
time selected for planting them. 

The shrubs, as a whole, escaped the frost well, with the excep- 
tion of those indicated; and the fruit trees, standards and 
dwarfs, were young and healthy. On the whole, the two hours 
spent only whetted my desire, if possible, to have a peep at these 
nurseries when aU was a-growing and a-blowing. — K. Fish. 



BRITISH FRUITS 4 POMOLOCICAL CLEANINGS. 

BSUBB£ LEFtVBE. 
STNOmncB — SeurrS de Mortefimtaint, 
This is not at all a new Fear, for it has been in cultivation for 
seyeral years; but it is one of which rery little is known, 
although it is to be found in almost all respectable nurseries. 
When we consider the immense number of varieties of Pears 
that are now cultivated, it is not to be wondered at that some 
which are of first-rate quality should escape notice in large 
collections, until, by some fortunate circumstance, attention is 
called to them. Such is the case with Beurre Lef ^vre, of which 
I first took especial notice in 1859. In that year I found it to 
be one of the most deUcious and refreshing-juiced Pears — ^not 
with melting or buttery flesh, but with that crisp, tender, water- 
ice consistency, which, though of a different character fVom the 
other, is in its way equally estimable. 




The fruit is inodorou, Urge, and somewhat oval. 



SkU greenish-yellow on the shaded sid^ and very rnnoh 
covered with a crust of brown-olive russet. On the side nest 
the sun the whole surfiice has a brownish-orange tinge showing 
through the thin russet coating, yery mueh ooyered with large 
grey specks ; in some parts there are broken streaks of red. 

Eife Yery large and open, with long, spreading leaf-like seg- 
ments, set in a pretty deep, uneven baurin. 

Staik an inch long, fleshy at the base, and obliquely set on 
the surface of the fruit 

J^lesk white, rather coarse-grained, half-mdting, crisp, short, 
and very juicy ; rather gritty at the core. 

Juice very sweet and richly flavoured; with a strong and 
peculiar aroma, which is yery agreeable. 

A delicious Pear, ripe in the middle of October. It was raised 
by Messrs. Lef^vre, nurserymen, of Mortefontaine, near Paris,, 
from whom I received it eighteen years ago. — H. 



PiACHBS OK A Wall at Chbistxas, December, 18th, 1860.-^ 
On going mto my neighbour's garden to-day I saw what was to me 
a rare sight — a Peach tree trained to his wall covered with fine fruTt 
of a rich golden yellow, with their simny sides of a deep crimson, 
and its l^ves perfectly green. Some garden-lights were placed 
against the waU ; they had been there only a week. The frtut 
were soft and ripe, but perfectly flavourless. The varie^ is 
American, and called PooLb's Late Yellow. In 1858 its mut 
ripened in the middle of 19'ovember, and were then of excellent 
flavouif. The peculiarity of this late Peach, and also of the 
Salway, is its retaining its leayes fresh and green long after other 
kinds of Peaches have shed theirs, and thus bringing to maturity 
its late crop of f ruit.— T. B. 

The Eably MrnAnnTXTe Plfm. — This yery pretty little 
Plum is nearly as early as the Jaune H&tive, ripening about 
the third week in July. It is round, of a bright golden yellow, 
spotted with red ; parts freely from its very small stone, and is 
rich, sugary, and excellent. It is more dwarf and slender in its 
habit tlum the Mirabelle Petite, and will, doubless, form a yeiy 
pretty bush for the orchwd-house, in which it would probably 
ripen in July, though the berries were not larger than peas. 

IifGRAK's New Grape. — During a call we recently made at 
the nursery of Mr. Standish, of Bagshot, we saw a Vine-pit 
planted entirely with this new variety, where it is now being 
forced ; and we were pleased to see that it gives great promise 
of being not only a very prolific and early sort, but that some 
of the bunches aro already upwards of a foot in length and well 
shouldered. 

English RAisnrB. — Some time towards the end of last Sep- 
tember I received some Orapes packed in bran from a corre- 
spondent, who wished me to give him their names. Thero were 
two bunches — one of the "^^niite Frontignan, the other Boyal 
Muscadine. A few Grapes wero taken from each bunch to 
ascertain their names ; the rest were replaced in the box and 
covered with the bran, which had apparently been sifted, as it 
was very coarse and fiw from particlee of meaL The box waa 
dosed, and placed on a shelf in my library near the chimney. 
A good firo was kept in the room all the autmnn and winter up 
to the present time, the box quite forgotten. To-day (Marcn 
28th), it was by chance opened, and the Ghrapes found to be 
perfectly sound, but Uke ffreen Baisins and most deUcious ; the 
Frontignan flavour quite apparent in one sort, and the Musca- 
dine flavour in the other. This is really a pleasant discovery ; 
for how agreeable it will be to have our Grapes, or rather these 
home-grown Baisins, at Christmas without the trouble of pre- 
serving them on the Vines, which, as we all know, requires 
much care and attention. It seems to me, that in a good Grape 
season, when Grapes on omr walls are plentiful, we have nothing 
to do but to dry a quantity of bran, sift it thoroughly, and then 
place our Grapes in it in closed boxes, placing Uicm in a dry 
warm cupboard or on a shelf near the chimney. Grapes from 
our vineries may, of course, be preserved in the same manner ; 
but such large juicy sorts as the Black Hamburgh, will, pro- 
bably, require lookiiig to if the experiment is tried with them.. 
At any rate, the experiment is simple and inexpensive. In 
proposing bunches of Grapes to be preserved in bran, it occurs 
to me that the berries should be thinned, so as not to touch 
each other; the bran will then enclose each berry, and the 
gradual drying wfll preserve them effectually. — B. 

A N«w Vbqetablb. — There has lately been exhibited 
at several meetings of the Boyal Horticultural Society a new 
vegetable which promises to become a permanent institution 
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MDOOg kitchen-garden cn>p8. It is a Cabbage in the form of 
Bni8«ela Sprouts. The stem is about a foot high, bearing on ita 
MUpmit a good-size-hearted Cabbage of the ordinary character ; 
faai^the stem is covered with small Cabbages about the size of a 
•mall deeaert Apple, and these when ooc^d form an excellent 
diah, partaking of the flavour of » nice summer Cabbage, and 
without the strong Savoy flavour which distinguishes the 
Bmseels Sprouts. The ment of producing this variety is due 
to Mr. Wm. Melville, Dalmeny Park Gardens, near Bdinburgh, 
aDd:a very good name by which, to. diatinguish it would be to 
call it Dalmeny SprouUm 



WOBK FOB THE WEEK. 

EirCHSBT OASDBK. 

Asparagus, the beds should be spring- dressed immediately, if 
not yet done. Bearu^ earth up the advancing crops when the 

Sound is moist. Beet, sow Ureen and White, for the stalks. 
oreeole, sow the main crop. Broccoli, sow a smail quantity of 
all the principal sorts. Brvsweh Sprouts, sow for the main 
crop. Callage, if any of the autumn-planted oues are running 
to seed pull them up, and replace them with some from tlie 
autumn-sown bed. Cauliflowers, get the plants raised under glass ' 
hardened off, ,and pay every attention to those under hand- | 
glasses to get tliem in as early aa possible ; for the destruction of ^ 
the Broccoli will render them most valuable this season. Celery, 
80W seed for the late crops ; those pricked out in frames to have 
plenty of air, to prevent elongation, and to be well supplied with 
water in fine, dry weather. Cucumlers, earth up as they require 
it. Beep up a brisk heat in the bed, but beware of overheating 
it. As long as it is necessary to keep strong linings, a tempera- 
ture-stick should be kept under each hill of plants. JLetiuce, a 
few of the earliest may be ti6d up on a dry day ; tie tljjem as 
near the top as possible, to prevent the wet getting to the heart. 
BddieAes, thin out advancing crops, and sow the Turnip-rooted 
kinds. Sea-kale, sow seed. If a new plantation is to be made 
it should be done without delay. The destruction of weeds and 
msects is now a matter of importance. All root weeds to be dug 
up ; the Box-edgings to be clipped, if not done in the autumn ; 
and the walks kept clean. 

FLOWED OABDSK. 
Ck>ntinue to prune Boioe. Boll walks, and fill up blanks 
in the flower-borders and artifleial rock work. Sow Auricula, 
Polyanthus, BanunculuS) and Pansy seed. Pot Carnations and 
Piootees in their blooming-pots, placing oyster-shells on the 
amrfaee of the soil to prev«nt too rapid evaporation. Plant out 
Hollyhocks : these have a splendid efieot when arranged with 
the tallest behind, and where contrast of colour has been care- , 
fnliy studied. Look over the beds planted with bulbs, and 
where necessary atir the surface soil, so as to give it a clean, neat, 
fJsBsh appearance. If any altemtions and planting still remain ' 
unfinished it should be completed without delay, as planting | 
after this time is apt to sufler very severely in dry weatber. •• 
Stir the surfaoe soil of the seedling Pansies in beds, and give 
them a dreasing of manure. Turn walks, and fresh coat with 
.g»vel. Plant Box-edgings. Sow hardy annuals of all sorts- 
Prune and tie all evergreen climbers, and roll and mow the lawn. 

FBUIT QABDEN. 
Disbud Peach and Apricot trees. It is best to go over the 
trees occasionally, removing a small portion each time. 

8T0VB. 
Attend to the ctdture of each particular plant, and go on pro- 
pagating, potting, and shifting. Encourage growth by syringing 
with clear water all over the leaves and every part of tl\e house, 
filling it with vapour. Admit air on all favourable opportunities, 
but close up early to secure solar heat. When the blossoms of 
Euphorbia jacquiniceflora fade, the plant to be cut down, and kept 
comparatively dry until it breaks ; then to be repotted and encou- 
raged to grow. If an increase of stock is required, now is the time 
to set about it. Young plants of Allamanda, Clerodendrons, 
Torenias, and many other ti.ings, if encouraged with a brisk 
bottom heat and other favourabie circumstances^ will form nice- 
aised specimens in a few months. 

OBEENHOUSB AND OONSBRYATOBT. 
Look very carefully to the watering at this oritioal season. 
Baceotly-potted plants to be kept olose and syringed fre- 
,4n»i«.*iyy a/v ^m to maiotauL a rather humid Htmofpheret and: 



apply water very sparingly until the growth of the plant indieatet 
that it has taken to the fresh soil. Get a portion of the Epaenaea 
into a gentle heat as soon as they have sufficiently reemited 
their energies aiter blooming. Proceed as vigorously as possible 
with the repotting of such of the hardwooded plants as requira 
it, so as to afibrd them every chance to make a vigorous growth. 
See that Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias are allowed 
plenty of space, and that they are sufficiently supplied with wvtep, 
and kept perfectly clear of insects. 

' FOBCING-PIT. 

This d^artment will soon be unneoeaaary, so far as the foreiog 
of flowers is concerned, but it will become uj*eful to give e»- 
eouragement to some of the free-growing store plants, whieh 
now require plenty of room. Some of the plants may also be 
removed from the dung-frames to this pit to make room for 
Balsams, Cockscombs^ Amaranths, and such other ))lant8 that- 
are intended for the summer and autumn decoration of that 
greenhouse and conservatory. 

PITS AND FBAME8. 
Sow German and Ten-weeks Stocks in a cold frame, or in one 
that will soon cool down, and some German Asters on a sliglit 
heat. Verbenas, Salvias, &c., may still bo propagated for the 
flower-beds and borders. The bedding plants to have all the 
air that con be safely given to gradually haixien them off for 
turning out. W. Kbaxs. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

The work was chiefly of a routine character— digging, trench- 
ing, and pulverising the soil — when tlie xveather would permit. 
Planted out more Ash-leaved and round Early Frame Potatoes. 
Finished planting out Peas and Broad Leans from boxes, pro- 
tecting both with a few twigs of hiurels, and staking the former 
as the work proceeded to prevent the ground being trampled on. 
Sowed various Lettuce seeds, as Carter's Giant Cos, .Paris Co% 
Blaokseeded Brown Cos, and Neapolitan, and Hardy Hammer- 
smith Cabbage, only a few seeds of each, as tlie great secret of a 
thorough good supply is the sowing often. Sowed also CauU- 
flower, and for the main first crop of winter Greens, as Scotch 
Cabbaging Kale, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Broc^'oli, of which, 
with the exception of Snow's Early White, we grow little, the 
crops being so uncertain of late ; Cottagers* Kale, Melville's 
Garnishing, wljich wesuspept to be much the same as Variegated 
Kale, which either in its white or red apj)enrance looks well on 
the table ; also, a few Coleworts for early supply. These are 
sown quite early enough ; but a second sowing will b^ made in 
a few weeks. Some calendars seem ^vritten uiore for the south 
of France than England as a whole. Pricked out Cabbages, 
Caulitiower, and Lettuces in an earth-pit, that were sown broad- 
east in a Potato-bed, to bo protected with a few branches. 
Watered Potatoes in pots, now fit for use ; also. Potatoes in 
beds, and Kidney Beans in pits, giving the latter manure water 
to prevent them exhausting themselves in bearing. Sowed more 
in boxes for transplanting. Watered Cuntmher.s also with warm 
water. The small plants in the frame heated by leaves and 
dung, though a fortnight behind those in the hot-water pit 
when planted, are now at lea«t a week before them, if not a fort- 
night; fruit swelling and sett mg nicely. Uoth are healthy and 
luxuriant, never having shown a fly, &o., and I hope will not 
vex us as thny did last year ; for with every attention I could 
barely get enough to meet the demand, which 1 felt all the more, 
as usually even from a small space wc used to have more than 
abundance. I mention the above fact about the Cucumbers to 
show that dung and leaves arc not to bo despised ; and then 
what valuable heaps they become afterwards ! I fully believe 
that a good supply secured, these bods will produce as fine crops 
as any hot-water apparatus, when growing is not commenced 
extra early. When Melons are grown in pots, we prefer hot 
water, and the plants to be on a trellis — the best 2)lace of all for 
first-rate fruit as to quaUty. 

Nailed, when the weather was fine, and finishing pruning. 
Watered Vines in houses, also Peaches ditto. Made up a bed 
for three-light box, of the Htter that came from Celery-beds and 
a few hot leaves, now in nice condition, for Melons. Potted off 
a few young Vines from buds just beginning to root, placing 
them singly ni small pota. Prefer placing each bud with an inch 
of wood on each side in a small pot at once, but had no small 
pots to spare at the time. Planted out three lights more Cucum- 
bers, two strong planta to 4k light. 
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Sofwed more I^mler and Half-hardtf Annuah, and, among 
tlie latter, Ten -week 8tockf, Zinnias, and Cliina and Qerman 
Asters, placing tliera in a mild heat. They are quite earlj 
enough, but they must stand a little rougli treatment after thrv 
are fairly up. The Ist of April is generally a very fair time for 
•owing, if plant i»ig out does not lake pUce until the 20th or tht^ 
end of May. Zinnias being scarouly safe until the beginning 
of June, and before planting out, all »hould be pricked out froMi 
tlie seed- pan, and have nice root« beforo moving. In sowing, 
we fill eitlier pots or boxes lialf full with rough material, 
gencndlj riddlings from beneath the potting-bench, then 2 iiichts 
of 'sandy loam, and then a little fine sandy loam, on which th? 
seeds are sown, and some finer still with a little peat earth and 
silver sand for covering. The covering depends on the size of 
the seeds. For largo seeds, such as the finer Lupins, from one- 
eighth to one-({uartor of an inch. For such seeds as Cockscombc 
and the Perilla nankinonsis, about one-twentieth of an inclu 
For such verj- small seetls as Calceolaria, Lobelia speciosa, 
and Portulacas, the sliglitest sprinkline, and that generally of 
dry silver sand. For all small seeds the surface is first made 
smooth with a board, and the same smoothing is resorted to 
after the slight covering. Our rule is never to cover deeper than 
the thickness of the seeds. Deep covering gives many an honest 
seedsman a bad name. Another matter of importance is, for all 
such seeds placed in pots, &c., especiallj small seeds, to keep thcrn 
sliaded before the sewllings begin to appear, Tli05e we sowed the 
other weekend so treated are beginning to show, such as Brachy- 
come, Perilla, &c., and these must liavo light and comparative 
coolness ere long to keep them from damping. The shading is 
acoompliahed by an old newspaper, or anything of that kind 
being placed over the pots. We generally leave them about a 
week under the paper before watering, as the seeds imbibe 
moisture from the soil ; and then when watering, instead of using 
a rose of any kind, I prefer fioodinsj all the sur&ce with water, by 
pouring the water against tiio sides of the pot, in a crock, or 
oyster-shell held in the hand. I do not give any theory, but 1 
know in practice, that a pot thick with tiny seedlings will neither 
damp nor shank if»hen so flooded, or sailed, all over m any- 
thing the same pro]>orlion as they will do when watered from a 
joae, however fine. The great remedies, however, against Iosp 
from these causes, is pricking out either singly or in patches, and 
giring more air. 

Oontmued planting out Calceolarias in earth-pits covered by 
calico, and conmieneed doing so with Scarlet Geraniums, merely 
forking the bi^d wliich seems rather wet, and making little 
trenches for the plants G inches apart, and placing sandy leaf 
mould imirediatcly round the roots. These at planting time 
generally lift well. Pehirgoniums, Camellias, Azaleas, &c.. 
wanted more water, owing to a few sunny days. After a few dull 
days tlie sun, when powerful, tries the 'soft' succulent leaves of 
Cmerariud and things of that kind ; and when not dry, anytliing 
hke flagging will be guarded against best by syringing the shelves 
and stages, keeping the plants on damp moss and even sprinklhig 
the nnderside of the leaves. — R. F. 



TC ADVERTISERS. 
We kace to apnlogiMt to many of our friends vhote adreriisements art 
unavotdai/y rxclwUd from this datfs publication. We request thai 
those tcho are dfsiroui of taking adratitaye of the publicity trhieh our 
pmges afford, tciU sckU titeir adeertiaemeuts as early in the fceek a* 
possUtle, that the ncce^ary arranyemmts may be made for their 
i98ertton . 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

^*^ Wc request tliat i:o one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gartlener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they are 
Bubjedefl to unjustiflable trouble and expense. All com- 
munications should therefore be addressed 9oMy to The 
Editors of the '' Journal of Hortieuliure, ^.," 162, Fleet 
Street, London, JE.C. 

Names of British Wild Flowkrh {S. Devon).— Jso. 1, Lazola cam- 

Mftris, or Field Wood- Rush. No. 2, MercurialLi p^rennis, or Dor's 

Mereary, a female plant. Ton will tee by an advertiivinent that we 

. prpose publishing on the 1st of May the firat Namber of ihe cheapMt 

^ lOastrated work on British Wild Flowera ever offered to the public. We 

em aafoly say that the drawinge arc faithful portraits and beautifallv 

eoloared. We • h:ill be p.iriicularly obliged by any one sending us good 

. irash spGclaanis of rare Briti»h plants. 

ftnoLivG CiNr.R4nTA (J. Xo*fe).-A good, atont-pctaltd lower, bat , 
many like i-. li would not p it to send out. ! 



Kwa XK HoT.wATKa Pipes (A Very Old SyhseHher). — It wfll be ao 
oetriuent whatever the rise of 18 inches in a length of 60 feet of the flow- 
pipe, and the same amount of fall in the return-pipe. Of eourso you wUl 
have the flow-pipe proceed ftrom near the top of the boiler, and the retnm- 
pipe Join it near the bottom. One four-inch pipe at the back and one at 
the front will be ample for early forcing of Cucumbers. 

FoaKisro Bohders {A Zady).— This is far better than digging them with 
a space, as it injures less the roots of shrubs. Indeed, tLe fork has nearly 
cupersedcd that old emblem of the gardener's occupation— the spade. A 
four- pronged fork for stiff soils, and a five-pronged fork for sandy soils, 
work them quite as thoroughly as the spade, and with ihc expenditure of 
much Ichs strength from the workman. 

QoxBiGs {Nottinghamensis).— It would oeenpy spcco nselmily to put in 
queries which are sufficiently indicated by the answfrs, or such querias ar 
am only interesting to the inquirer. All others we do insert. 

Plamtino a Cibci-lab RofiERv (Jf. If. P.).-»We cannot relax ft-om ow 
rule, so many times repeated by us— we cannot plant strange plaopsfor 
any one. Our correspondents must tell us how they intend to plant, 
naming the plants, and spedfVing the spots on a pi n wBerc they propose 



' and ready to point out where the ^vi 



to put them- we are then 
is wrong. 

OaowiKo AcnmENEs ( The Doctor). —Tmaa are bettf-r than crinoUne-fots 
to grow Achimenes in when one has abuadanee of pLuiU of them ; aadfor 
a very small quantity of any scarce kind No. 4S.pots axe th^ best to atsit 
them in, then to give them a shift if they need it. 

Name of Htacinth {Pcckkom StAmriker).— It is almoAt impossible to 
tell from a single pip, but it is probably Comte dc la Coste or '^ ' 
Viotoria. 



Pbilssia BtrxiFOUA— Lilivm oioAirrBi'x {An Old Suhseriber),- 

niileaia ought to be hardy at Colchesttr ; but it is a good pot plant, and 
might be wiUi the Chiaeae Asaleas till it blooms or is of a flowerings Sfv 
It requires peat in the soil and much moisture. The offsets on-the ligaatlc 
Lily do it no harm, and ore no indieations of its going to flower. The 
first notice of flowering is an upheaving in the ceutrv, like that of the 



pcar«ct Lobelias or Campanula pvramidalis, and will go on exactly in that 
5n ai ..... . . 

the pots. 



manner. Some of ours have sucn an appearance already in the centra of 



CTcx^Mam iM BoxKs {ff. J7.).— Different varieties of Cyclamen persiasm 
were meant only for one box, and if Mr. Beaton advised otherwise he 
made a mistake. 

DwARP IvT BusHKR (C. P.).— You wtre quite explicit at first; we OB^ 
imagined no one waa so extravagant in these things as we have been, f for 
we have been wishing for many years to possaes an Ivy bush— upriglii aa 
white eurrant buahcs, and nearly of the same shape and sixe ; and it is a 
comfort to know at last that the idea is not unique. Wc have atmok 
enttiags of the arborescent Ivy, or the flowering shoots, which are the-same 
thing, and we had them with their entire leave:' on for half a dosen ytars; 
but they never got bigger all the while, and the first growth thef mait, 
away they went with shoots longer than ever and with lobed leaves. Bat 
now that you have struck the flint at the proper moment, there is a waj of 
domg it, and of having quite a forest of round-headed Ivy trees, with 
trunks and branches, entire leaves, flowers for the bees, of whieh tl^ are 
passionately fond late in the autumn, and berries fur all the Tlumsh tribe 
in winter. Let the Ivy trees be as one row of Mr. Uivers' miniature* 
orchard, and let the whole row be lifted and transplanted every other year ; 
and if that row does not produce twice as much ftuit an hL* trees, let it be 
uftencr transplanted till it does. Now is just the tioic to begin making Ivy 
trees. Procure some stout flowering branches from a ruin, or from near t)>e 
bottom of the Ivy half strangling a tree, fix on a part of the braneh as aasr 
the bottom as you oan, to give ^xm the more leagth of trunk after It is 
rooted ; then to cause it to root eut off a ring of two inehee in width of 
the bark, all but about the width of the fourth of an inch, and leave that 
narrow slip of bark to carry on the eireulation ; then get some sheets of 
Kutta percha, paper, or parchment, and form each of them into the ahape 
in which grocers make the^r soft si^ar parcels— the pointed end tie tight^ 
a little below the ringed part, sail let the open part of your paper be 9 teshfea 
or 10 inches wide, and deep enough to hold as much good, rich, sandy loam 
OS would fill a No. 2 1-pot, pack the soil tightly round the ringed part, but not 
very tight above it, water it well, and keep it well watered till next October, 
when it will be as full of roots as possible ; and then cut it off from the old 
tree, and plant it carefully in a sheltered place, and see it is well staked. A 
l«yer of moss on the top of the soil in the gutta percha paper, and a little 
of the moss all round the wound in the bark will hasten the process of 
rooting. It the stem of Ivy is as thick as some wc know, one would need 
halt a bushel of mould uid two years to root it properly. 

PaoPAOATistG VARnoATXo AaABin (/<^m).— The variegated Arabia par- 
takes of a wide-spread principle among plants just coming into bloom, 
KB it naturally does early in the spring. Plants under that principle do 
not readily root from cuttings freely on the eve of blooming, so that it is 
necessary to excite them to grow out of *' flowering wood " ere the 
cuttings are made. In May it roots out of doors under a hand-glass fk-eehr, 
iiad so on till September. Ihe old plants may be slipped to pieces la 
October, and every bit with or without a root grows. la Januarv 
it should have tixr< e' weeks' foreing before cuttings are made of it But it 
rleserves all the care and attention of the whole gardening strength of the 
Tiritish Islands. If it stands the influence of the sea breeze under ex- 
posure, this is the best variegated plant for the whole of the Hebridean 
archipelago. 

Cumxo BACK Weiokua bosba (JB.).— Let it bloom, and cut it back 
afterwards ; unless you are willing to cut it now, and !>acrifice the flowers 
fifr this season, in order to get a more bushy plant well fnrnit=h»d from the 
bottom, and of a superior shape. This woiild be preferable. 

Pauwiiro Standard Roses {Idem).— All the very strong Boses are the 
better to be pnmed thus late in the seaccm. because, ere this time, thdr 
upper shoots are bouncing away in full growth. By cutting off the upper 
balf now, and a little more from the smaller shoots, so much of their pnde, 
or over-strength, is got rid of, aad the steady, sober, and self-ripened eyen 
bplow will eome with less speed and more bloom, and make better wood 
far next pruning. It is now too late in the spring to remove Standard 
Ibises, but of course they can be removed with a sacrifice until the edd of 
April. 
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VINES EEIUSING^ TO BJRJEAE. 
I HATB in my late house of' Yine^ three Vines that I cannot 
gft to break, except at the bottom- of each stem. When I 
entered on my present situation in July thej had been- under j 
the care of a labourer, and had been seourged, and bore little fhiiti 
Wlien the pruning season arrived, whiuh wae- on the spurring | 
a7«4em, I cleaned all the old bark off, and washed them in a i 
niiture of soft soap, sulphur, and oowdung>- a mixture always 
uaed^at Trentham for all the fruit trees. My early house, which 
1 Itave treated' the same, has a noble crop of fruit' ont I may ; 
alao add> that the roots are outside, and have been covered, with ; 
horee4ittap to the depth of 14 inches all the winter. When I , 
took tlie litter oiT, about the middle of the month, I found the 
border we*, but the roote are good.— If . H., Lanca*kirs^ 

[If the tops of.your Vines will not break now we should judge 
that they must be dead, and we f^ould judge that tlioy have 
been killed by exposing them to frost after peeling their bark 
off, or that in washing them you used the paint in too warm 
a state. You give us too few- data from which to judge; 
But as they are breaking from the bottom, either cause would 
produce the result. Are there no marks of mice or rats gnawing 
the stems abore the place whence the young shoots are now 
Qoming? Tf the upper portions of the rods are dead, you can- 
not do bettor than replace them by some of the young shoots 
from their base.] 



A GLIMPSE OF WOODHALL. 

(Concluded from page 79.) 

Ths kitohen garden ia- large and beautifully sitiuitod, well ; 
sheltered, and: the walls extr& well supplied with fine fruitful 
trees. Beyond the walls shrubs and trees^ had suffered rather 
mora than iu this exposed place ; but inside there was a great 
differenoa. Apricots seemed scarcely, touched, and well stored 
with prominent fruit- buds, whilst oura had shrivelled up or 
dropped, though the wood-buds remained. Peache?, too, on a wall 
wei'c a picture, for its fine trees seemed little injured; and though 
on cutting some shoota the heart was rather brown, Mr. Beale : 
thought they would manage to grow and bear tlieir crop. A | 
PeAffwall, the shoots trained. horizontally, some years before had 
tha spurs -thinned and gradually removed, and young wood tliod I 
dpwnwa/ds over the main branches, and those were bristling 
with flower- buds, though Pear-blossom i» extra 'thin in many j 
places* thi» season. 

L noticed, an. underground spacious chamber for all root crops , 
where there is. no danger of frost entering. A commodious ! 
stair leads to the entrance, but light is- obtained and the roots I 
put in through a trap-door on tlie ground loveL Potatoes^ ' 
Canotd, fieets» &o., were in excellent condition. Mr. Beale 
praised, very highly the Pine Apple Beet for its rich colour and 
extra snccharine properties. The Mushroom-house waa on the 
old. principle of: Oldacre, with wooden shelves, and the loww> 
bedi'next- the {ground were seldom used, as the shalf-beds were I 
more thoroughly undca* command, and plenty, were obtained ' 
fxoja them by successions. Some busiiels might have been ; 
gathered that day. I noticed no peculiarity except that the 
surface of the beds was rather loo8«, but Mr. Beale stated they 
w«ra not so firm as he generally had them. 

The whole forcing defmrtment was next to perfection. A long 
pit of young Pines heated entirely by fermenting material.withm, 
Huch-as-tan, and dung linings- without, looked very, well, having 
baen carried through the \^ry severe weather without suffering 
in tlie least. The plauts inside wore all nice and dry, not 
wrapped: in moisture and cold vapour, as they frequently are in 
pita heated by dung at that season. This woe much owing^to 
the doMnosa- of the brick walls. They had originally been 
pigeon-haled, but Mr. Beale had the holes filled up, and now with 
the dung banked up to the top of the walls, tlte enclosed at mo- 
sphere waa dried as well as hciUed, and air could be given more 
freely in favourable weather. The fact bore out what has several 
timee been. stated about heating by- dung« 

A little above this is a long range of span-roofed houses or 
pita in throe divisions, but which can he all heated at once, or 
one or two only, beginning with the end next the-boiler. If not 
allnew it has. been rt^modelled by Mr. Beale. The side, walls are 
from 3 feet to 4 foet, with ventilators in them for. side air. In 
one side the sloping roof each altomato light is made to slide ; 
sndM the lights are heavy, a stout iron pin with a chain attBobed 



goes through tliem into tlie wall-plate to keep .them secure when 
close or open. A few inches at top are found suffloient for all 
enrly oropt. The height to the ridg^ is 8 feet, width of Ikmiid 
about 11 feet. A pathway down the middle divides it into twio 
beds, l^ere are two pipes on each side for top hoati one next 
the outside wall, and one above the wall of the path, both on 
the same level ; and one running baok under the bed, with a littto 
fermenting material, gives- enough of bottom I>e«t for cuounibem^ 
melons, &c.. A peculiaiity is a stout woodefti>t>helf immediatdjp 
above the pipes next the pa8«age,.and which in su<-h a position^ 
independently of tlie non-oonduoting- properties of wood, becomes 
nioeiy warm and fui-nishes a good platform for a few ornft* 
mental plants. On the 8th of February the boards were mostly 
filled with cutting-pots of Verbenas, &0..,. doing nicely. Gucum? 
hers w«Fe put out insome of the bedst.and tliore were some fins 
Orango plants coming into bloom for tlie conservatory. 

Higher up still on the sloping ground wore a range of Pin9> 
houses. These had originally, been very wide pits, covered 
with huge sashes some 16 feet or more in length — a fine- benefit 
to move up and down for air, and. to take off when anything 
required to be done ! The sashes are retained, but the back wail 
has been removed, except what was wanted for a curb for tbs 
Pme-pit, and tl>e house has been widened so as- to permit a£ft 
wide pathway behind, covered with a- short-hipped glass roof, by 
which air is easily given. The middle division has been converted 
into- a stove for plants, witfi massive slate platforms, as more 
Pines were grown than were wanted. The Pine plants wws 
strong and stubby ; some swelling, some showing, and ntaay 
presenting t4iat look that tells the gardener tliat they would 
yidd their fruit in regular sucoession^ The smooth Cayenne 
seemed a great favourite, and the plants were very. fine. I find 
several gardeners ai*e becoming greatly in love with this kind. A 
good judge told me lately that tho fruit had an aroma of ite 
own. It is certainly more pleasant to work- amoiig than th» 
hard prickly, gentry. 

On -the brow of tlie slope stands a splendid range of vinenoff^. 
some 16 feet or 18 feet wide, and lofty in proportion, the roof- 
coming low down in front. These houses ai« heavy, with 
immense saslies in the old-fashioned way ; but the Vines weftt 
pictures. ITie later vineries had the floors covered with bedding 
plants. One house or more waa filled with Scarlet Geranium» 
in small pots, soon to have a shift into a larger. Each pot had: 
a- lai^ge- cutting put into it in autumn — a good plan where sucili 
room can- be afforded. Wlicn Mr. Beale has the new flower 
garden in fiUl working order^ most likely he will havet ta 
economise room, too, in winter. 

The early vinor^' was a fine sight. The bunches were within, 
a few daye of flowering on the 3th of February. Tho Vuies had 
been spur-pruned, and I did not notice a shoot without it» 
bundi. The crop, therefore, would not only be fine, but regular 
and equal, and the Vines were in the best possible condiiion. 
As far OS 1. recollcot, the Vines are planted inside, but the roato 
go out into a wide border, with a fine slope to the soutlu 
B[ow then was. the border treAted ? Much in the way recom? 
mended by Mr. Bailey in a Iste volume. Early in autumn 
some rich dung is placed on tho border, that. the virtue may« bo 
washed in by the late sumnier and autumn rains. Early in 
autumn — at least before the ground loses heat by radial ion-r-* 
a good layer of fern is thrown over the border. Later 80ni# 
long. litter is added, and hurdles thatched with straw are pWsed' 
next the front wall of the house, and in front of them th9 
border is rough -thatched, so that much of the rains of winter it 
thrown off. The mode- of: covering will not throw much bettk 
into the soil, but it prevents the heat accumulated in the sumnwn 
escaping at all freely, so that the roots will be in a oomfortabU 
position, and rwdy to meet the demands of the expanding Ieav«ft 
and swdhng. hunches. One peculiarity of: Mr. Beale' s system, 
and one worthy of, being- notedj. is — in. liis early house he.n^fmr 
moves the cohering until the Gfrapes are coloured, if not mostlyi 
cut. Xlien the border gets its fresh dressing,, ss allude to 
above. 

Another peculiarity (or nearly so, for I noted the same thing- 
in a short deecription of the Poles, the residence of Bobsnb 
Hanbury, Esq.), is — that the heating-pipes are on the saiwi. 
level in these vinerisa there are five four-inch pipes somewhafr. 
regularly. diutrtbuted'Over tlie width of tho floor, from the patii^ 
way to the outside front walL Xliat is the number in this fin*. 
etaij vinery at any r»t«. Eour of these pipes are flowe,.an4r 
one. is a return. So far as the hand could judges* all wece as nean 
the Bwne temperature as* posaible. When. iMs^hcAtiis wantacb 
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** If the egg has been chipped for some bonm, and the chioi 
does not make its appearance, a slight assistance may be given 
bj enlarging the fractore with scissors, cutting np towards the 
liurge end of the egg — nerer down, or the loss of blood maj prore 
hSmL When the chicken at last makes its way out, do not 
Wtariem with it, or attempt to feed it. Animal heat alone can 
leetofre it. If it surriyes the night, it may be considered safe. 
Weakness has caused the delay« and this has, probably, arisen 
from insnlRcient warmth." 

^e balance-sheet shows a profit of £24 7«. in the twelve 
moniha between February, 1860, and February, 1861 ; but we 
do not observe any allowance made for the cost of exhibiting. 
Doea Mrs. Blair find that the prizes gained cover that cost ? If 
not, the loss should be on the debit side ; for if she had not 
acquired a name by exhibiting, she would not have sold poultry 
bj auction for £148 15«. 6d., a sum appearing on the credit side. 

The woodcuts are excellent, and the drawing of the coloured 
iUuatrations is for the most part good, except of that terrible 
exag g e r ation the Oochin-China hen ; but let no one abcept the 
colouring as correct. 



9 feet long would contain three colonies withont much danger 
from their close proximity ; but all should be ranged on one 
shelf. Bees are less apt to quarrel when the stocks are at a 
distance from each other, but want of space generally prevents 
their being widely separated. The strong are always apt to prey 
upon the weak in an unpropitious season like the present. The 
entrance of the hive that was attacked should have been con- 
tracted as soon as fighting commenced, so as to admit the passage 
of only one bee at a time ; and if this failed to put an end to the 
conflict, the beos should have been removed to a distance of not 
less than a mile and a half. As soon as fine weather had set 
both colonies vigorously to work, the transported hive might be 
restored to its place without risk of a renewal of the disturhuice.] 



CANARIES' FEET DISEASED. 

My Canaries have been afiected in the course of February and 
this month with an epidemic inflammation in the feet and legs. 
Can you or any of your correspondents give mo any information 
on the following points? 1, Whether the disease is known? 
2, If known, what has been foimd to bo the most safe and 
effectual treatment? 8, If not known, what is the probable 
cause in this instance ? 4, What would probably be the best 
treatment? 

The symptoms are at the conmiencement restlessness, and 
ruffling, sitting on one leg, &c., reddening of the whole limb, 
and swelling, but chiefly at the joints, soon perceptibly follows ; 
and then the usual moping till amendment b%ins. Hitherto, no 
bird has died, but one or two are now sickening, and the cases 
aeem likely to be severe. The food of the birds has been canary, 
rape, and a small proportion of hempseed, with groundsel till 
the affection began. After that, egg instead of groundsel, 
and a little saffiron in the water. The birds were accustomed to 
take their bath in their cage, and it was thought that a chill was 
given by the damp sand adhering to their feet. Since the first 
appearance of the disease they have taken their bath outside 
their cage, as they have a daily flight about the room ; but still 
the birds sicken. — B. S. Y. 

P.S. — I noticed a very large wasp here on the 5th inst. (March). 
la not this imusually early? — K. S. Y. 

p only know of two causes of diseased feet — one arises from 
dirty and may be cured by the bath and cleanliness ; and the 
other is caused by wool or the fine threads of silk or such sub> 
atences becoming entangled about their feet and cutting down to 
flie bone, where they are not easily seen or removed. These 
threads must be picked out, and the feet anointed with oil, and 
they will soon heal.— B. P. B.] 



BEES NOT WOEBING— BEES PLUJNDERING 
THEIE NEIGHBOUBS. 

As Old Suhtcriber is very anxious about a hive of bees in a 
atraw hive. It is strong, full of bees, and well fed since Septem- 
ber. AU the winter it was kept with another hive on a wooden 
bee-stand, exposed to the east, but not sheltered in front. Both 
hives were working well but began to figh^ and the straw hive 
was moved a few feet from the stand containing the other hive, 
and since the hive was moved the bees have not come out to 
'work. They are aUye but seem lazy. Could the queen have 
died ? Do bees generally become quarrelsome when together ? 

[Endeavour to rouse your sluggish bees into activity by giving 
food <m fine days. Use the bottle as recommended by Mr. 
Woodbury, in page 42 of our last volume, if there is an aperture 
m the top of the hive. Should there be no apert\ire, or the bees 
leluse to appropriate the proffered food, inject a httle with a 
minge into the hive itself through a hole formed by thrusting 
toe pointed end of a thick wire between the straw bands near 
tiie top. If this fiuLs to set the bees to work, and little or no 
voUmi ia collected, we should fear the queen is dead, a misfortune 
m which we know of no remedy at this season. A bee-house 



BEE-HIVES AND THEIE APPUETENANCES, 

Aky one commencing bee-keeping must be struck at the 
great contrariety that exists between writers on this subject, 
both as regards the material and form of hives and their system 
of management. 

After perusing one author, and resolving to adopt the system 
so strenuously advocated, the novice is sadly perplexed on taking 
up perhaps the very next work that may chance to fSedl in hia 
way, to find that system controverted, and its opposite as 
strongly recommended ; and after wading through, it may be, the 
greater part of the bee literature of our country, is landed in a 
perfect maze of bewilderment. Arriving at this stsge, it must 
act as a soothing opiate to his perturbed feelings, to open 
"Miner's American Bee-keeper's Manual," and there find, con- 
denmed in toto, the whole authors of the old world from the 
illustrious Huber downwards; the hiyes of his own fellow 
countrymen having a scant justice meted out to them, being 
described with such Yankeeisms as "take ins," "humbugs,' 
&o., and following his reasoning that the bee remains the same 
through every age and country : consequently " every bee-hive 
in the United States should be of a certain size and shape," 
that after many years of close application he has made the grand 
discovery which is given forth as "Miner's Patent Equilateral- 
Hive," so far as his readers are favoured with its description 
being neither more nor less than a twelve-inch-cubo box. Our 
author is much " too cute " to give further details — these are only 
to be had on remitting him a couple of dollars. One almost 
fancies the delighted novice about to transmit the requisite sum 
to obtain this ne plus ultra, when in comes No. 611 of your 
valuable Journal. A glance at the contents shows the very thing 
he longs for — an article on "Bee-domiciles," the writer of 
which without even once mentioning the great equilateral prin- 
ciple, after describing the hives of his own apiary, wishes to 
disabuse the apiarian mind, of what ? — the fallacy that one hive 
can be superior to another ! or to quote literally his own words, 
"That by no particular invention, contrivance, or theory, beea 
can be forced, as it were, to augment their sweets." This reasoning 
being subsequently compUmented in your columns by no less an 
authority than " An Old Apiablln,^' it is no wonder though 
the poor novice should be driren as a last resort, to the purchase 
of some of those pretty expensive toys disposed of by parties as 
bee-hives, who surely know httle of the subject, and into which 

i the practical bee-keeper would never think of hiving a swarm. 

I That Miner may have found his equilateral-hive of a size suit- 

' able to the requirements of average swarms in the United Statea 
is possible enough ; but it is simply absurd to argue that this size 
should be adopted in every case, be the swarm great or small. 
A small swarm hived in a roomy box, must necessarily retain 
within it a greater number of workers to raise the temperature 
for comb-building, and, therefore, can spare fewer to go abroad 
foraging; this must materially affect their store at the end of 
the season, and contrast unfavourably with hives of smaller 
dimensions. As to large swarms, he admits having received com- 

I munications from parties supplied, inquiring what they are to do 
with swarms his hives cannot contain. His advice in such casea 
is that the appearance of swarms at hiving time is fallacious ; to 
place an inch block below each comer of the hive, and at the 
approach of the first cool weather they will draw within. Indeed, 
our author seems to consider those monster swarms which 
occasionaUy darken our apiaries, not as happy windfalls, but^ aa 
monsters in the worst sense of the term ; and goes on reasoning 
that swarms should consist of a certain number and no more ; 
that " bees in a hive are exactly in a similar position to a body 
of mechanics in a workshop ; that they must have a certain 
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Moount of tfaflir siM, but thcj maj be too fat t and then, li^e 
prize beef at Chrietmaa, while thej are admired as thowing their 
eapabilitiet in that way, and while wonder is expressed at the veins 
of £it intersecting the scanty lean, the fact rather renders them 
unsaleable than otherwise. It is impossible to fatten a Dorking 
flbioken, if by that term we mean snoh a one as we have described 
it the beginnings but a good, large, fleahy, and moderately-ftt 
bird, sach as will sell in any market, must oome from the 
i Doriring. 

It is easy after *' Potage k la reine," *' Saumon sau9e IIol- 
kndoise," and so on, to look with loathing on a good, large 
wing ; but if you have been throwing a fly over the Winchester 
«r Andovor white water all the day, and sharing the usual fate 
ef the gentleman at table — have the leg at dinner — ^you will say 
the Dorking cannot be too large, and you will rqoice you are 
not in Sussex where the small and delioate chickens prevaiL 

A friend of ours says the Dorking is a curate's fowl, while the 
chicken should frequent fat rectories. If a referee be wanted to 
decide, we recommend the author of " Barchester Towers " to 
officiate. 

The late Sidney Smith said ** Barndoor fowls for Dissenters, 
bat for the Thirty-nine-times-articled clerk of the Church of 
England the Pheasant, the Pheasant, and nothing but the 
Pheasant." We paraphrase the sentence, and we say, for the 
man who has an " embarras de plats," the chicken ; but for the 
man who has been with the Cheshire, the Quom, or Mr. Ghuth*8, 
or who has flogged the river all day, we say the Dorking, and, in 
fsmib'ar parlance, we say, «*The bigger the better." 

We will return to this subject. 



DORKING CHICKENS AT EXHIBITIONS. 
The opinions given by your correspondent. One who hoM not 
hd right of a Dorkiiig jfowl, are quite at varianoe with practice. 
His words are — " It is very rare you see now-a-days a pen of 
prize Dorking chickens purchased at large Shows — ^viz., at 
sinningham and the Crystal Palace, where there are great con- 
fcBits for the championship, which, when they arrive at adult age 
tarn out anything like what the purchaser anticipated at the 
time of purchase." 

It must be from a want of knowledge in the management, if 
yon do not see the first-prize pen from either of the above Shows 
in the prize list wherever exhibited, if in health and not too fet. 

Oui your correspondent produce any one who has bought a 
irst-prize pen of young Doridngs at either of the above Shows 
feing these last five years, that has been so unfortunate as ho 
Would lead purchasers to believe P 

I, for one, have at present three first-prize pens of chickens 
own the Palace, and very seldom show without gaining a prize. 

Again, your correspondent says, " I can speak from my own 
operienee. Ko Dorkings, I am sure, will ever get too fat by 
Panning in a farmyard and moderately fed." Now, on the 
•ontrary, I have had them get too fat running in the farmyard 
lad not fed at all. 

How different our experience ! I have also had them become 
too fat for the judges when running in the centre of a very 
extensive park, by feeding night and morning only. 

My Dorkings are all running in fisrmyards or woods, and are 
fed twice a-day, and are in good laying condition, and not put 
op to fat, yet they weigh from 9 lbs. to 13 lbs. and most of them 
mve token first or second prizes, either at the Crystal Palace or 
at the Birmingham Shows. 

I should by all means advise intending exhibitors to purchase 
prize fowls at either of those Shows. If they can show them in 
ffood condition they will soon repay themselves. The Dorking 
M » fowl you can improve until three years old : thereforo, if you 
■ee a pen of young Dorkings to please you, buy. — Jobs Dovglab. 



profit would be reduced to a certain loss, had the expense! of 
exhibiting, as you suggest, been placed on the debit side. 

The county in which I resided (Shropshire), on my first easay 
in poultry-keeping, eggs were worth Is. only per score in 
the laying season ; am fat fowls were considered dear at 4tt, 
the couple, the more usual prices being from Zs, 6(2. to 3#. I 
have purchased fat young Ducks at 2f . 6^. the couple, when, 
as the local phrase hath it, the render had *'ova«tood the 
market." 

But to return to the more immediate subject. As before 
observed, I had kept hens with profit, even at the prices given 
above, when I removed into Hertfordshire, and there became 
acauainted with the system of poultry-keeping on a large scale ; 
and in which the balance is on the right side of the account, to 
the tune of some — not tens, nor even hundreds, but — thousands 
of pounds in the aggregate. 

This insight decided my course. I commenced at once, 
though on a rery moderate scale ; and I will give, with your 
permission, the results I attahied. 

My accounts begin but imperfectly ; but when fairly at woik, 
a daily journal was kept — not a chicken nor an egg being dis- 
posed of without an entry of the price obtained ; and when for 
home consumption, entered at cost price. On the other hand, 
all grain, meal, bran, and the sefveral ot ccteras for poultry 
feeding, were duly placed on the debit side ; and at the year's 
end, a moderate charge was made for management, rent, and 
interest, thus putting to the proc^ whether or not poultry^keeping 
is profitable. 

And I can safely aver it is, and that to a great extent ; the 
fact being established, profit is only a matter of degree. The 
want of capital alone prevents me turning my knowledge Imd 
practice to good account. 

I well remember a writer, in one of the early volumes of 
Tun Cottage Gabdenss, stating that " a hen was as profitable 
as a sheep." I agree with this assertion. I can give data proving 

that the nett profit of poultry keeping is . Well, wait untu 

the next Number, good reader ; and then, with the permission 
of the worthy Editors, you shall know all. — Leighton. 
(To be continued.) 



APPEOACHING POULTRY SHOWS. 

TAUirroir ajtd Somebsbt Poultry Show. — This Society at 
their next show, o£fer thirteen pieces of plate and three sflver 
medals, the former value £2 2b, eaeh ; and also money priaes 
between £50 and £60. The highest entry-fee is 4s. The Com- 
mittee have a good subscription list, and everything promises 
well for a most successful exhibition. There are Sweepstakes 
(entries 7f . each) for Single Cocks of Spanish, Dorking, Cocfain- 
China, Malay, Game, Hnnburghs, Poland, and Oame Bantam. 
Charles Ballance, Esq., is the Secretary ; and we take this oppor- 
tunity" of saying that such secretaryship is always " honorary," 
except in the cai^e of such extensive Exhibitions as Birmingham 
and the Crystal Palace. 

Dbipfisld. — This is held in combination with a floral and 
horticultural exhibition ; the prizes vary from 20*. to 6«., and 
the entry is only li. per pen. ^ Pigeons and Babbits must be 
shown in the e^bitor*s own cages or boxes." 



jBori 



PEOFITABLE POULTEY KEEPING. 
Iw your Number for April 2nd, at page 16, you favoured 
r readers with some interesting extracts from, and some just 
friendly criticisms on, Mrs. Fergusson Blair*s work, " The 
Hinwife." 

I h ave long kept Aens for the purposes of profit only ; and the 
prfnt to which I would call the attention of your numerous 
ffwdars is, the very small profit balance for the large number of 
**More than one thousand chickens annually hatched ;" which 



HEN WITH STRADDLING GAIT. 

Thai^s for your advice upon the hen with straddling gait9 
but it came too late. She died yesterday. We saw she was worses 
but did not expect her to die, as she pecked about as usual ; but 
she had during the week made a noise like coughing, and the 
last day lost her voice entirely ; she tried to cackle, but there 
was hardly the least sound ; she breathed heavily, and seemed to 
be more stupid and giddy, if going backwards with head to 
the ground as if to avoid something before her eyes is a symptom 
of giddiness. Upon opening her there was fat similar to that of a 
Qoose, and a little on Uie gizzard, but on every other part ahe 
was thin, the breastbone piercing through the skin. There was 
a number of yolks, and one in the egg-bag which she would have 
laid the next day ; but the heart ana lungs were not larger than 
a Bantam's, and the liver seemed large and dark ; a great deal 
of inflammation was all round the covering of the bowels. 

She never seemed to have any difficulty in laying, never 
remaining very long on the nest. She commenced her ailments 
two numths back, with loss of power in the legs and great 
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pruning the Vine on walls, whether in or out of doors, is the 
ahemate long-rod system. Bj this plan a regular supply of 
|;ood firuit-bearing wood is secured, and, besides Uiat, the method 
IS simplicity itself, and is regular and neat in appearance. In 
the autumn the Tines will haye two shoots to bear fruit, and 
these should be pruned to nearly the top of the wall Two 
others will be cut down to a bud close to the main horizontal 
items. These will send up shoots to be trained between the 
fruit-bearers, whilst the two end shoots should be trained down 
in the same line as the horizontal ones. 

In the third summer the last yearns horizontally-trained shoots 
•hould have all the buds rubbed off excepting two on each. 
These two should be 2^ feet apart and trained to the wall should 
reach the top of it that year. This year's growth will cover the 
space of wall each Vine should fill — that is, there will be four 
fruit-bearing upright shoots, and four shoots to bear fruit the 




Fig. 5. 

following year (/?^. 6). In the autumn those that have borne fruit 
should be cut down, and the others left nearly their whole length 
to bear fruit. 

Should the trees when four or five years old show anything | 
like weak growth, then remove a portion of the surface soil, and | 
add a sufficient quantity of fresh compost to rene^v and sustain ' 
their strength. Occasional waterings with liquid manure will 
greatly assist their growth, and will help to swell off the fruit. 
The finest fruit wiU always bo near the top of the wall, but 1 
have had very good bunches and berries about halfway down. 

The following are good kinds to grow against a wall in the 
open air: — Early Black July, Esperione (black), Bojal Mus- 
cadine (white), White Dutch Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, 
and Verdelho (green). T. Apflbby. 

{To he continued.) 



CEYSTAL PALACE FLOTN^EE SHOW. 

Thb first Flower Show of the season was held at the Crystal 
Falaoe on Saturday last, and although we missed some of "the 
great exhibitors who usually contribute towards the effect of these 
floral gatherings, there was, nevertheless, a very excellent display. 
The close proximity of the grand opening at Kensington Gore 
has caused many of the large exhibitors to keep their plants 
back for that occasion, and hence the dearth so apparent of those 
floral mammoths which we were accustomed to see on those 
occasions. 

We must reserve till next week our critical observations on 
the Exhibition, merely remarking that the Eoses in pots of 
Messrs. Lane, were as usual very fine, as were those also of 
Mr. William Paul, of Waltham Cross. The Pelargoniums and 
Cinerarias of Mr. C. Turner, also formed a prominent feature ; 
and among the Fruit, we remarked the fine exhibitions of Mr. 
Hill, of Keelo Hall, of Mr. Henderson, of Trentham, and of Mr. 
Stewart, of Chatsworth, from the midlands, who seemed to have 
the best of the great stakes. All we can do at present is simply 
to append the prize list, leaving our observations till next week. 

Tw«?crr Stove akd Greexhovsb Plaxts (In flower).— Pirtt and 
Second, Mr. B. Peed, gardener to T. Tredweli, Esq., St. John's Lodge, 
Lower Norwood. 

TwBLTX Stovs AMD Gkxkkhouse Plamts (in flower).— First, Mr. John 
Green, gardener to Sir B. Antrobus, Bart., Lower Cheam. Second, Mr. 
K. Bazendine, gardener «n W. A. Smallplece, Esq., Millmesd House, 
<2nildtord. Third, Mr. William Cutbnsh, Nursery, Barnet. 

Eight Stotb amu Csu.mhovsk Plakts (in flower).- First, Mr. H. 
Chilman, gardener to Mrs. Smith, Ashstead House, Aahstead. Second, 
Mr. Wm. Kaile, gardener to the Right Hon. Earl LoTelace, East Horsley 
Towers, Riplej. Third, Mr. Thomas Page, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq., 
Streatham. Fourth, Mr. James Tegg, gardener to Baron Hambro. Roe- 
hampton. Extra Prise, Mr. Osman Rhodes, Nurserj, Sydenham Park. 

Six Stotb AMD GassvHotJsx PjbAKTS (in flower).— First. Mr. Thomas 
Page, gardener to W. Leaf, F^sq.; /Streatham. Second, Mr. Charles Smith, 
gardener to Arthur Henderson. Esq., Norwood. Third, Mr. William 
Kaile, gardener to the Right HdH. Earl LoveUoe, Ripley. Fourth, Mr. H. 
Chilman, gardener to Mrs. Smith, Aahstead. Fourth, Mr. John Green, 
tvdeoer to Sir £. Antrobos, Bart., Lower Ckeam. Extra Prise, Mr. B. 



Baxendine^ gardener to W. A. Smallpieee, Esq., MUlmead House, Guild- 
ford. 

TwsLTX FiNS-rouAoxo AJTD YAaxxoATXo PLAMTs.— First, Mr. Charles 
Htttt, gardener to Miss Bnrdett Coutta, Highgate. Second and Third, Mr. 
O. Young, gardener to W. H. Stone, Esq^ Dulwioh HUL Fourth, Mr. 
G. H. Bunney, Stratford. Fourth, Mr. J. Smith, gardener to Coles Child, 
Esq., Bromley. 

StxTEBN OacBiDs (of Exotic Bpedes, in flower).— First, Mr. Robert 
Stone, gardener to J. Day, Esq., Tottenham. Second, Mr. B. Peed, gar- 
dener to T. Tredwell, Esq., St. John's Lodge, Lower Norwood. 

Tkx Obcbids (of Exotic Spee.ea. in flower).— First, Mr. Edward 
MoMoreland, 29, Adelaide Road, Harerstock Hill. Second, Mr. Robert 
Stone, gardener to J. Dor, Esq., Tottenham. Third, Mr, Thomas Page, 
gardener to W. Leaf, Esq., Park Hill, Sureathum. Fourth, Mr. 8. 
Woolley, Cheshunt, Herts. 

Six Okcbids (of Exotic Species, in flower).— First, Mr. Charles Penny, 
gardener to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., St. Dun^tan, Regent's Park. Second, Mr. 
G. H. Bunney, Stratford. Third, Mr. Edward McMoreland, 29, Adelaide 
Road, HaTerstock Hill. Fourth, Mr. Robert Stone, gardener to J. Day, 
Esq., Tottenham. 

Tkk Obeenhousk AzALXAS.— First, Mr. CharlcsTumer, Royal Nurseries, 
Slough. Second, Mr. John Green, gardener to Sit Edmund Antrobus, 
Bart., Lower Norwood. Third, Mr. S. M. C;irson, gardener to J. G. Sim, 
Esq., Nonsuch Park, Cheam. Extra Prixe, Mr. Thomas Page, gardener 
to W. Leaf. Esq., Streatham. Extra Prize, Messrs. James Ivery ft Sons, 
Dorking and Reigate. 

Six Grxbkhocse Azaleas.— First, Mr. Charles Tomer, Royal Nurseries, 
Slough. Second, Mr. Thomas Page, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq.. Streatham. 
Third, Messrs. James Irery Jb Sons, Dorking Third, Mr. Charles Penny, 
gardener to H. H. Glbbs, Esq.. St Dunstans, Regent's Park. Fourth, Mr. B. 
Peed, gardener to T. Tredwell, Esq., Lower Norwood. Extra Prize, Mr. 
Charles Smith, gardener to Arthur Anderson, Esq , Norwood. 

Eight Gbexithouse Azalkas (New kinds.)— First, Messrs. James Ivery 
& Sons, DorkinflT, Second, Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough. 
Third, Messrs. James Ivery A Sons, Dorking. 

Eight Capk Heaths.— Second, Mr. B. Peed, gardener to T. Tredwell, Esq., 
Lower Norwood. Third, Mr. 0. Rhodes, Nursery. Sydenham Park. Fourth, 
Mr. Thomas Page, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq., Streatham. Foorth, Mr. H. 
Chilman, gardener to Mrs. Smith, Ashtead. 

Six Tall Cacti (species or varieties of, in flower, large plants).— 
Firit, Mr. John Green, gardener, to Sir Edmund Antrobua, Bart., Lower 
Cheum. Second. Mr. Wm. Tonng, gardener to R. Barclaj', Esq., West 
Hill, Highgate. Third, Mr. A. G. Ashman, gardener to C. W. Major, Esq., 
Bumtwcxid Grange, Wandsworth Common. 

Ten Kosrs (in pots, distinct kinds).— First, Messrs. Lane ft Son, Great 
Berkhamp8te.id. Second. Mr. Wm. Paul, Waltham Cross. Third, Mesars. 
Paul ft Son, Cheshunt 

Six Roses (in pou not exceeding 8 inches in diameter).— First, Mr. Wm. 
Paul, Waltham Cross. Second, Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nursery, 
Slough. Third, Messrs. Paul & Sons. Cheshunt. Fourth, Messrs. Lane 
and Sons, Great Berkhampstead. Extra Prize, Mr. Wm. Kaile, gardener 
to Rt. Hon. Earl Lovelace, Ripley, Surrey. 

Ten PETjibGOKirjis (distinct varieties, in pots, not exceeding 8 inches 
in diameter).— First, Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough. Second, 
Messrs. J. Dobson ft Sons, Woodlands Nursery, Isle worth. 

EiouT Fancy PRLABOONrcMs (distinct vsrieties, in pots, not exceeding 
8 inches in diameter) -First, Mr. Charles Turner, Slough. Second, Messrs. 
J. Dobson & Sons, Isle worth 

Single Specimens or NiwLT-iNTRODrcin, Extkemely Raee, or 
Beautiful Plants, in or out op Flower; HARnv oa Exonc— First, Mr. 
S. B. Williams, Nursery, Holloway. Second, Mr. W. Bull, King's Road. 
Chelsea. Third. Mr. G. Rogerson. gardener to Capt. Jefferys, R N. Foot's 
Cray. Third, Mr. G. H. Bunney, Stratford. Three equal Fourth Prises, 
Mr. W. Bull, King's Road, Chelsea. 

Kix Plants op Cinkrarias (in pot^, not exceeding 11 inches in diameter). 
— Pirnt, Mr. Charles Turner, Slough. Second, Messrs. J. Dobson ft Sous, 
Isleworth. Third, Mr. James Barley, Nursery, Limpsfleld, Surrey. 
Fourth, Mr. W. Love»ey, gardener to J. J. Fry, Esq., Baston Hayes, 
Bromley. 

Miscellaneous.— Prize, Mr. G. H. Bunney, Stratford. Prize, Mr. Wm. 
Paul, Wultham Cross. Third, Mr. James hurley, Limpsfleld. Fourth, Mr. 
H. Lavey, g irdener to E. A. DcGrave. Esq., Fetcham, Surrey. Fourth, Mr. 
William Bull. King's Road, Chelsea. Fourth, Messrs. F. ft A. Smith, 
Dulwich. Extra Prize, Mr. Churles Turner, Slough ; Mr. John Porter, 
Paraxon Nurserv, Brixton Hill. Highly Commended, Messrs. F. ft A. 
Smith, Dulwich. * 

CUT FLOWERS. 

TwENTT-rouR Tulips (dissimilar).— First, Mr. Charles Turner, S ough 
Second, Mr. B. R Bctteridge, Milton Hill, near Steventon, Berks. Third, 
Mr. Nathaniel Norman, 98, Crescent Road. Plumstead. Fourth, Mr. James 
Batt«n, Biook Street, Clapton. 

Twenty- FOUR Pansies. - First and Second, Mr. J. James, gardener to 
W. F. Watson, Esq., Isleworth. Third, Mr. Edward Shenton, Hendon Park 
Nurseries. 

FRUIT. 

Class A.— Pine Apple (single frait of any kind).— First, Mr. Andrew 
Stewart, Chatsworth. Second, Mr. Thomas Page, gardener to W. Leaf; Esq., 
Park Hill, Streatham. Third, equal, Mr. George Cameron, Goodwood 
Gardens, Sussex ; Mr James Drewett, gardener to Mrs Cubitt, Denbies, 
Dorking. Fourth, Mr. T. Page, gardener to W. Leaf; Esq., Park Hill, 
S&reatham, Extra, Mr. Walter Davies, Starch Green, Middlesex. 

Class B.— Grapes (Black, single dish).— First, Mr. William Hill, gardener 
to Ralph Sneyd, Esq., Keele Uall, Staffordshire. Second, Mr. Archibald 
Henderson, Trentham, Staffor'shi*^ Third, Mr. George Wortley, gardener 
to Admiral the Hon. P. Gary, Norwood. 

Class C— Grapes (White,8ingle dlsli>— First, Mr. Charles Powell, gardener 
to Dr. S. Newington, Ticehurst, Sussex. Second, Mr. John Embeiy, gardener 
to A. Moss, Esq., Chadwell Heath, Essex. Ihlrd, equal, BIr. F. W. Durrant, 
gardener to the Hon. CoL Dnncjmbe, Waresley Park. St. Neofa, Hants: Mr. 
T. Page, gardener to W. Leaf; Esq, Park Hill, Streatham. Fourth, Mr. 
Henry Baker, gardener to J Harrison, Esq.. Belgrave, Leicestershire. 
Extra Prize. Mr. Thomas Bailey, gardener to T. T. Drake, Esq., Shardeloea, 
Amersham, Bucks. _ . 

Class D.— GBAFES.-First, Mr. William HllU gardener to Ralph Sneyd, 
Esq., Kede Hall, Staffordshire. Second, Mr. H. Baker, gardener to J. Har- 
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clients, stating that you had been imposed on by getting from 
America two oonsicnments of the Early York, one of which 
tamed out to be (said you) a worthless late Peach, and yoa 
then offered to send, gratis, the true Early York to all those 
who had got the spurious one ? I got the spurious one, but I 
am far from thinking it worthless. It forms the most beautiful 
of orchard-house trees. The blossom is diiferent from that of 
all other Peaches, exquisitely cupped, a charming colour, lasts 
double the time of other blossom, and every one produces a fruit. 
Last season this small tree had about two hundred Peaches, 
which I thinned down to one hundred, and eren that was far 
too many. Yet Ihey looked so pretty I could not bring myself 
to remoTe more. They ripened in Norember, and although not 
rich nor very sweet, they were pleasant and refreshing ; the best 
of them were used with a little sugar, and the small ones made 
into a pie. I cut down the two largest branches of this tree last 
nutumn, and those that remained are now full of young fruit, 
and making exeellent spurs for next year. 

" You sent a true Early York in the bcktch of seven which 
you presented to me some time ago, and I found it to fulfil all 
the promises you made. It bore forty-two fine fruit last year. 

" A great deal of the success of the orchard-house depends on 
getting the sorts adapted for that mode of culture. For instance, 
those that make short joints and are prolific, such as the Grosse 
Mignonne, and Galande Peaches, Elrnge, Violette H&rive, Down- 
ton, and other Nectarines ; but the Noblesse, George IV., and trees 
of that cUss, are too long in^the joints and of straggling growth. 
My best tree for this year is a Downton Nectarine on which 
there are a hundred fruit well set, and most of them larger than a 
hasel nut. The tree is in a tub and not much more than 3 feet 
high. I shall also have a grand crop on my potted trees of 
Green Gage, Orleans, Coe*s, Jefferson's, Guthrie s Late Green, 
Mirabelle, and a large purple Plum the sice of a duck's egg, 
name unknown, and an excellent one for preserving and a very 
showy fruit. The only idle Plum tree in my orchard-house is a 
Purple Gkige, which I do not think will have more than a dozen. 

" Outside, some of the Pears are almost idle, but some of 
them promise very well. My four trees of Gansers Bergamot 
double worked are all loaded. I find this sort when double 
worked to be perfectly hardy and a never-failing bearer, and I 
have one of them now as an open espalier. 

" Jieurre Bretonneau is very hardy and bears freely, but the 
fruit does not soften. Duchesse d* Orleans does not bear at all, 
ditto Urbaniste ; and those I mean to expel or cut down and 
work them with a better sort. I liad no idea until this year 
that Cherries made such interesting trees in the orchard-house. 
They are beautiful when in bloom and when the fruit has 
coloured ; the slender branches of one of my pyramids, a large- 
leaved free, I think Belle Magnifique, bend down so gracefully 
and the foliage is so fresh and healthy, that it looks quite 
> charming, and I can now understand, what I did not before, 
why you wished to have a Cherry-house. — Joseph Meadows, 
Wexford:' 



PLANTING OUT BEDDING PLANTS— EFFECTS 

OF POTATO-STEMS BEING FEOSTED. 

It may reasonably be expected by this time that the winter 
is over, and we may be able to make a fair estimate of our avail- 
able strength in the bedding-stuff line. The fine weather of 
April was highly favourable to the liardening off of the young 
stock, and, doubtless, those that are situated like myself, with a 
limited stock of pots and boxes, have felt an irresistible tempta- 
tion to put some of it into their summer quarters. And finding 
the barometer moving downwards a little yesterday morning, 
and the wind shift to S.E.S., I reckoned upon a fiivourable 
change of weather ; and as I was cramping other things for the 
want of boxes — and to save time, trouble, and room, I box every- 
thing I can, and make boxes out of everything that fells in my 
way — I at once put out a good batch of Scarlet Gleraniums, 
yellow Calceolarias^ purple and white Petunia, with the follow* 
ing annuals in smidl bunches between the plants, taken up with 
a flat trowel and the roots undisturbed and some of them 
showing bloom. CoUinsia alba and bicolor, Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Nemophila insignia and grandiflora, and Venus' Looking-glass. 
T reckon that at the latest a fortnight's fine weather will bring 
hem into full bloom and fill up the beds, and should the weather 
Drove bright and sunny they will shade the roots of the other 
)far"^ 4^" they get fairly Mtablbhed 



But to-day (May 8th), has thrown a gloom over yesterday's 
work. Snow fell from about half-past four in the morning tOl 
mid-day, and at one time more than an inch deep on the grouiu^ 
and the probability is, a frost to-night ; but having secured them 
as well as I can with yew and fir branches, I trust a slight frost 
will not injure them; Hitherto having been very fortunate with 
them, not having lost a score out of more than six hundred cuttings 
of Calceolarias, sorted kinds, and kept in a Cuoumber-framt 
throughout the winter. All the cuttings of Geraniums, with the 
variegated and others, kept in pots during the summer hav» 
been kept with scarcely any loss, kept in a home-made cupboard- 
kind of place with a glass front with a flue a little above the 
floor ; but the old Scarlet Geraniums although taken up before 
the frost touched them have nearly all died in the same place, it 
being the only place I could keep them secure from frost. 

I should be glad if a few of the readers of Thb Joubkal OV 
HOBTICULTURE would assist me a little in trying to prove the 
effects of frost on the Potato. Some few years ago I had a row 
at the end of a bed up much earlier than the rest, and, in ood- 
sequence, were cut down to the ground with the fifost, and their 
being a different kind to tho^e in the bed, made me remark more 
particularly the effeot at lifting time, and I rather unexpectedly 
found them equal to the others. Since then I have yearly tried 
the same experiment with the same result, and in the year 1859^ 
on the 1st of April, there were 12** of frost. I then had a Peach- 
border several inches high, but were entirely out off. They 
recovered that and were again cut off, one portion the size of a 
Bussian mat I covered and were not frosted at all. Yet, at 
hfbing, I could not discover the least difference whatever — they 
were as early and equal in quantity and in quality. Now, there 
will be numerous opportunities of trying the experiment this 
spring, and by putting a few sticks to those that have been 
frpiitMl and making a memorandum to that effect so as to bear 
it in mind at lifting time, the thing can easily be settled bj 
giving the result in The Joxjbnal of Hobticultttbb. Mai 
gardeners not having pits for their earUest crop can bear testi- 
mony to the trouble of covering up their earUest Potatoes till 
after the fear of frost, and at a time, too, when there is so much 
other work to do ; so that if that portion of labour can be saved it 
will be worth the trouble in proving. — The Doctob's Boy. 



ROYAL HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 
May 14th. 

Fbtttf Committee. — H. G. Bohn, Esq., in the chair. A 
letter was read from Mr. Spencer, of Bowood, recommending a 
Local Committee for the county of Wilts, which was approved, 
and Mr. Spencer appointed Chairman and Convener. A paper 
on the physical condition, and geological structure of the county 
of Oxford was received from Mr. Bailey, of Nuneham, Chairmaa 
of the Oxfordshire Local Committee, and read before the Ooar 
mittee, and the thanks of the Meeting were given to Mr. Baily. 

The prizes offered by C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., and W. 
Wilson Saunders, Esq., were then taken into consideration, and 
one of those offered by Mr. Dilke, of the amount of £5, waa 
unanimously awarded to the seedling Pine Apple raised by Mr. 
Oates, gardener to Lord Leigh, Stoneleigh Abbey, Eenilwoith. 
That offered by Mr. Saunders, of the amount of £6, stood dver 
for consideration at next Meeting, when Ingram's Hardy ProMfio 
Muscat Grape is expected to ha exhibited in better condition 
than it was shown dur'ng the past season. The remaining priM 
of £5, offered by Mr. Dilke, was not awarded, but carried forwacd 
to next year. 

The seedling Strawberry EcUpee exhibited last year by Mr. 
Willis Keevc, of Canewdon, near Bochford, was again brought 
forward, and fully maintained the reputation it aoquirsd Mat 
year, when it was considered a valuable forcing Strawbeny, 
possessing a high Pine flavour ; it wai awarded a Fint-dasa Certi- 
ficate. Three seedling Strawberries, raised by Capt Trevor 
Clarke, were broo^*'*. fVom the Society's garden at Chiswidk, 
one of them a black rariety with a deep blood-coloured flesh, and 
another of a pale scarlet colour ; but neither of them was oonm* 
dered desirable as new varieties. A collection of six torta of 
forced Strawberries were sent from the garden by Mr. Eylea^ 
which showed that the eariiest forcing variety is May Queen, and 
the second earliest is Black Prince ; but Black Prince h the mMl 
highly flavoured, and decidedly the preferable varie^. All Ike 
others, including Keens* Seedling, which was flat and vapid, iflid 
Itiohard IL and ffighland Mary, whioh mum my Mid, ifW 
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less. Am it was, many plants in a growing state had tlieir 
juioes sealed np the fir«t night wiih their death-warrant ; others 
imperfectly ripened suffdred less in degree, etill they were hurt ; 
tna as the last few winters had heen tolerably mild, many 
plants had been left out of doors not usually met with there, 
and these, of course, have suffered most, as will be shown by 
the following list, to which a few notes on each are appended. 

Aecu^a reriieillata. — A fine plant of this, growing against a 
west wall, flowered beautifully every spring for some years, and 
in the autumn was thickly set with buds again, but the frost has 
entirely killed it. A few laurel boughs stuck against it were all 
the protection it ever received, and it had the same the past 
season, but to no avail — it is completely killed. A plant of 
A. armata, after lingering on a year or two, wa* killed the winter 
before ; but the one mentioned above was in robust health up 
to the time of severe weather setting in. 

Abelia uniflora. — A small plant of this has stood against a 
south wall with very little damage, and with no other protection 
than a few laurel boughs stuck against it during the severe 
weather. 

Azalea indica, — One or two plants in sheltered positions 
•gainst a wall very httle hurt ; but some plants in an open bed 
are killed to the ground. They were, however, not in good order 
in autumn. 

BtrberU Darwinii. — This is certainly one of the most hardy 
plants we have, and richly deserves a place on every wall. It 
docs not seem to have tiksn the least harm during the past 
winter, and at the present time (20th of March) is loaded with 
flower-buds which in due time will show themsolves. B. For- 
tunii.—I have never betm able to make much of this. A shabby 
foliage and slow growth are a poor compensation for the few 
flowers which it produces. B. japonica. — A small plant of this 
does not seem to have suffered in the least from the wiuter. 
Its position, liowever, is not well chosen, as its foliage suffered 
even from the little sun we had last year. B, Bealii is much 
like it in appearance and habit. 

Camellia. — A large plant of this on the lawn was loaded with 
flower-buds in the autumn, but they were all killetl with the 
firost, and hnve all fallen off, and it has shed more leaves than 
I should have liked to have seen ; but those that remain and 
the wood-buds are all right, proving the plant to be as hardy 
as the majority of evergreens. 

Ceanoihus papillosus. — Killed to the ground without the 
slightest hopes of recovery. A fine plant, had endured several 
winters, and bloomed profusely in the early summer ; but it is 
lost now. C. pallidusy divaricatuSy or dentatw, for I have 
heard it called by all these namea^ — It has a bright-shining 
preen leaf, grows rapidly, and tiovrcrs sparingly. Some plants 
m exposed places arc killed, and even against a south wall one 
or two are all killed but the tliick main stem, but two plants in 
a more favoured spot are but little hurt. C. azureus. — This is 
perfectly hardy, only the tip ends of some of the shoots with 
lome of the foliage are hurt, tne main plant promising to become 
as ornamental at the proper time as before. This fine variety 
flowered twice in the hot summer of 1858 and 1859, once in , 
the early part of June, and again in September i 

Coronilla glauca. — Killed to the ground and below the surface ' 
in all but one or two very favoured spots. 

Cotoneaster Siinmondsii — This broad-leaved variety has stood " 
Well against a bleak north walL It promises to be a useful 
addition to this class of plants. 

Chinese JPricet. — A large plant of this, which for some years 
flowered abundantly in August and September, did not open its 
blossoms in time to become fully expanded before winter set in, , 
and they are there now. The tree has taken no harm, but it is not 
likely that tliere will be any bloom the ensuing summer. 

Clianihtts punieeus, — A handsome plant of this, growing 
•gainst a south wall, was in the very worst i>08sible condition to 
xesist frost For the first fortnight in December its shoots were 
still advancing, and covered with flower-buds, some of which [ 
were expanded. Such a state of things gave little hopes of its 
Caduring the long-continued frost, even when covered up with a 
double mat ; and the result is that it is killed down to within a 
faw inches of the ground, and there is grvat uncertainty of its I 
Bowing again. I regard this and the Acacm as the most serious ! 
twos we have had in this way. Another plant of the same kind j 
mflered in like manner. | 

CoUetia Bidotkeiuit. — This singular-looking plant being re- 
IMved about a year ago did not prosper well laat year, and I 
%m it is killed. It was quite unprotected. 



Cupresnu /tiiM^m.— Ono plant in a low ntuation a little 
hurt, another in higher and drier ground unhurt in the least. 
C Lamberiiana is as dense and green as it was in October, and 
is a fine object. 

Ciftus ladanifera, — Quite hardy, not injured. 

Cork Tree. — A fine specimen of this is much injured in tlu5 
foliage, but we hope not seriously hurt in any other way. 

Deffontainia spinosa. — Quite hardy, not the least hurt by the 
frost, but it is of slow growth, and has not flowered out of doors 
her© yet. 

Escallonia macrantha has its leaves browned much where 
standing as an open standard, but against a wall it has not 
taken much harm. Etcallonia Monie-vidensis has lost more 
foliage than usual, and the tip ends of the shoots are all killed, 
but the plant has not taken any vital harm. 

JEugenia Ugniy and S, apieulaia. — The first-named is cer- 
tainly the most hardy, as the latter has lost a large limb or 
two, the foliage remaining being unhurt. 

Euonymus japonicus. — These as open bushes are all more or 
less killed, and some I fear will hardly grow again. 

Fabiana imbricata. — Beautiful as the flowers of this plant are, 
it will never take a first place as a covering to a wall, the sickly- 
looking hue of the foliage being sadly against it ; but it has stood 
the winter not amiss, though not scathless, and a small plant of 
it is killed. 

Forsythia viridissima. — Quite hardy, but the tips cut with tho 
frost. Tlu're are, however, little signs of its blooming this season. 

Garry a ellipiica. — The leaves a little blotdied, but the plant 
not seriously injured. Its graceful-looking catkins were lets 
plentiful the past winter than heretofore, owing to the unfavour- 
able summer no doubt. 

Oriselinea Vttoralis. — Quite hardy, but rather a slow-growing 
shrub ; and as it strikes freely from cuttings, I dare say, when Mr. 
Appleby can induce any of our tloral friends to try tho effects of 
evergreens lor display instead of the ordinary bedding-out flowers, 
this will come in very handy. A pale given foliage, very thickly 
set on shoots that promise to bear cutting well. It will, no doubt, 
be a favourite in that way. 

Hydrangea. — "Mo A of these lost the greater part of last year's 
growth by the wooel not being ripened, and leaves still on when 
winter set in. 

Illicium fioridanum. — Also of slow growth, but quite hardy. 
It has not showed flower yet. Against a wall it stands the 
winter welL 

Jasminum. — These arc quite hardy ; and the J. nudifforum is 
now flowering instead of at Christmas. 

Lanrus aromatica seems lmi*dy but makes no progress. If it 
would only grow froely it would be a handsome shrub. 

Lonicera Jlexuosa, or EverLreeii Honeysuckle, has lost more 
foliage than usual ; but is alive at the base of each shoot, the 
tips being killed. 

Magnolia grandijlora and 31. FxmoutM, very much cut and 
have lost neaily all ih:ir leaves. Some plants growing against 
a south wall had several unexpanded blossoms when the severe 
weather set in at the middle of Decmber ; but, of course, they 
have been all killed, and the plants, by losing so much of the tips 
of the shoots, will be crippled for tho whole of the year, that we 
can hardly expect bloom in any quantity for two years. 

J///r//<?.— Much injured, but not vitally. The foliage nearly 
all gone ; but, by being spurred in, the plants will do very well 
again. 

Pampas Grass. — Some plants quite killed, othe-s nearly so ; 
and the dowers of 1S61 will assuredly be late, uuless the season 
be a very favourable one indeed. 

Fhygelius capensis. — Standing against an east wall this plant 
has sulfcrcd less than many, and promises to be a useful 
auxiliary to our list of half-hardy, half-shrubby, and half-herb- 
aceous flowering plants. 

Pomegranate. — We have only a very small plant of this and 
recently planted, wiiich seems to have suffered to a hopeless 
degree j but this is no guide to the plant's hardihood or con- 
trariwise. 

Fernet ty a mttcronata speclosa. — A pretty small-leaved shrub, 
quite hardy and untouched by the frost. This seems as hardy 
as the common Box. 

^o*e.—'l hi«i extensive family may be dismissed without going 
into names, further than that all the Tea kinds are killed ; but 
hardy China and Hybrid Perpetuals are aHve. Tlw China, how- 
ever, are in most cases cut down to the ground, but are growing 
again. A Banksian or two against open pillars are either killed 
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outright or so fiur injured as to be useless ; but our loss amongst 
tbe'Boses here is trifling, compared with what is reported else- 
where of the Hybrid Perpetuals, these being unhurt, and some 
of the Teas on standards in dry situations have escaped. 

StaufUonia laHfolia much cut but not killed, although grow- 
ing against a south wall. 

Veromcat of the New Zealand species, as Andersoni, Sieboldi, 
Lindleyana, and others, in most cases kiUed entirely. Some 
against walls in favoured places may perhaps shoot up again 
from the bottoms or from the old stems that show a Uttle life in 
them. 

Weigela rosea. — ^This appears quite hardy, and is shooting 
as freely as ever from aU but the extreme tips of last year's 
wood, but it is not likely to bloom so freely as in former years. 

Yueccu. — These interesting plants have suffered in a certain 
degree, their leaves being broken, and the plants altogether seem 
much injured in appearance. 

The above list represents the damage we have sustained in the 
class of hardy and half-hardy shrubs, as all our Bays, Laurus- 
tinuses, i^ucubas, and others have escaped any important injiury 
except in some cases where Laurustinuses had formed part of a 
dipped hedge, and the late shoots of last year are killed, and one 
or two other plants have suffered in like manner where so 
situated. The Finuses have, in most cases, escaped. None of 
the Deodars are in the least hurt. Araucaria braziliensis or 
Cunninghamii looks badly, but it has always done so at this 
season, and a fine plant of Wellingtonia is browned a little on 
the east side where the morning sun first caught it. Cupressus 
Lambertiana is as green as a Holly, and all the other Finuses 
seem untouched by the cold. 

Amongst plants of humble growth everything not established 
as hardy has been killed. The hardy Verbena pulchella and its 
variegated compeer are both destroyed, as is also the Linum 
flavum ; and what few Calceolarias were left out have all 
perished. This is, doubtless, owing to the small quantity of 
snow \ire had — merely sufficient to colour the ground ; but the 
severity of the frost told in cold pits as well. The Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis cuttings in a pit with a wooden shutter over 
them mostly all perished, while the more woody varieties of 
Calceolaria scarcely received a check, or at most lost very few 
plants ; and the variegated Arabis growing in the same place 
IS equally unhurt. I may also observe that the outside plants 
of this most useful dwarf edging plant seem as hardy as a 
Frimrose, not being in the least injured by the weather; but 
some plants ha?e succumbed to the cold. Very few Catchflys 
are alive, and old plants of Cheiranthus MarshaUi are, in maiiy 
instances, dead. Stocks are also entirely killed, and many 
Wallflowers are sufferers also; and I have no doubt but a 
close examination will reveal other losses in this way. 

In the kitchen garden Broccoli are very scarce ; almost all the 
tall plants are entirely killed, but some dwarf kinds are left. 
Winter Spinach is all but gone ; and Farsley, which usually 
survives any amoimt of cold, has died away in a great measure 
at the root. Cauliflower plants where not well secured have 
suffered sadly. Cabbage plants are better ; and though Greens 
of the various kinds have been scarce, still the plants have not 
been so completely killed as has been the case m some places. 
Turnips we have none, but their absence is not entirely owing 
to the weather, as our supply is generally from another source. 
Sweet Herbs have perished almost wholesale. Thyme, Savory, 
and Mint seem all gone, and Sage very much cut. Some other 
losses may, perhaps, bo added to these, but the list is already 
extensive enough ; and though no one wishes for so severe a 
winter again, it has not been half so bad as the summer which 
preceded it. On the contrary, the frost has certainly improved 
the land for tillage purposes, and with a favourable season we 
may hope to have a more pleasing report to make another time. 

.__ J. BOBSON. 

KiucABKOCE Fanby SOCIETY. — On the 12th inst. the West 
of Scotland Fansy Society held their first Meeting. The business 
was, for the most part, of a preliminary naturp. A few good 
flowers were exhibited, the best of which was General Neil 
(Smith's), a flrst-rate yellow ground flower, which can hardly be 
beaten in the beginning and end of the season. The Society 
will hold fortnightly competitions throughout the season ; but 
the most important part of the Society's operations was the 
appointment of ten of its members (five a quorum), to adjudi- 
cate on the merits of any new varieties that may be forwarded 
rj mei^^^ero or "^'gtt. From tha well-known abilities of that 



Committee, and the ordeal all flowers that are submitted muil 
undergo, it vnll be impossible for anything not in advance of 
existing varieties being recommended or awarded a certifloate 
of merit. This branch of the Society has been attached with 
the view of checking the practice of sending out worthleii 
varieties, which has latterly become fa,T too common an occur- 
rence. Single blooms may be recommended as such ; but threo 
blooms must be submitted at once or in succession to obtain a 
certificate of merit. The West of Scotland has long been 
characterised as a great Pansy-growing district; and many oi 
the leading varieties owe their existence to the growers of that 
beautiful flower in this locality ; and were other districts to 
adopt a similar course, that would materially assist the West of 
Scotland Society in their laudable eifdeavours to further improve 
the Fansy. 



CULTUEE OF THE GEAPE VINE. 

{Continued from paffe 44.) 

The borders should be made and finished as early in tha 
autumn as possible, that the soil may be settled down to its 
proper level before planting time. Some authors recommend 
planting after the Vines have made their spring shoots in boxes, 
baskets, or pots. I have tried that plan, but I found that 
the roots could not be so well spread out in the soil without 
injuring some of the newly-made ones. I, therefore, greatly 
prefer the planting just before the buds begin to swell : in that 
state the soil can be shaken out of the ball, and roots disen- 
tangled without injury, and spread out in a proper manner in 
every direction. On this point, however, I shall write more 
particularly under the head " planting." 

Fbocuriw G THE Flants. — If the cultivator intends to pur- 
chase his young Vines from a nursery, he ought to go to the 
nursery early in the autumn, and choose the plants himself 
marking them on the spot at once. Well-grown one-year-old 
plants raised from eyes are the very best for the purpose. If 
they are older the roots are so coiled round the sides of the pots 
that they cannot be uncoiled without some being broken, 
cracked, or bruised. Nurserymen now grow one-year-old Vines 
quite strong enough for planting permanently. The Vines 
should be sent to the purchaser as soon as their leaves are 
fallen — not later certainly than the end of October. 

As soon as they arrive they should be unpacked carefully, so 
as not to crack any of the shoots. Let them then be pruned to 
such a length as may be required. If they have to be brought 
through a hole in the front sill of the house, then prune them so 
as to leave from four to five eyes within the house ; but if they 
are to be planted inside, then cut them down to three eyes. 
When all are pruned then plunge the pots either in leaves, old 
tan, or ashes, against a south wall, where they may remain till 
the planting season. If the Vines are intended for the open 
wall they may be planted out at once, protected with litter over 
the roots. By being pruned in autumn there is no danger of 
bleeding, which they are liable to do if pruned just before they 
are planted. 

Propagation. — Some gardeners raise their own Vines, but 
unless they have plenty of space or a house especially well 
adapted for the purpose, I consider there is no saving in 
rearing their Vines at home. Better have them from a respect- 
able nurseryman — one, of course, that can be depended upon to 
send them true to name. However, as my essay would hardly 
be complete without a brief notice on propagating the Vine, 1 
had better give the right way to do it. The Vine is almost as 
easy to strike as a willow. It may be propagated by layers, by 
lengths of two or three-year-wood, by a small piece of two-year- 
old and two or three buds above, and by single eyes of the last 
yearns growth. 

Layering is, or ought to be, quite discarded ; for when a layer 
is cut off from the parent stool, it receives such a check that it 
iwuires two or three years (even with the best management), 
before it recovers the separation. 

Old Shoots also require considerable care to make them push 
roots sufficient to support a strong young shoot. The two-year- 
old wood cut off a few inches below the point where the young 
wood of the same year has pushed from makes good cuttings, and 
with httle care makes ffood plants the following year. I hare 
grown good Vines by this plan fit to plant oat the following 
year. The only objection is, that a stump always remains at the 
base of the Vine, which is liable to decay sooner on that aooount. 
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BEE-HIVES AND THEIR APPURTENANCES. 

{ContifMedfrotn poffe 53.) 

WooDBN-TOPPBD Stbaw Hives are favourites, and used 
principally for anj early prime swarm set aside as a swarmer, 
affording superior facility for removing the surplus store com- 
pared to the dome-shaped, which are more used for seconds and 
iate prime swarms not expected to yield anything the first season. 
These are cyhndrioal in form, the straw hands began on hoops, 
are 14 inches wide and 7 inches deep. Round the topmost band of 
straw one or two outer or second bands are continued, which serve 
as a rest for aflat circular ring of inch- wood — inner circumference 
14 inches, outer 18 inches ; on this is placed the usual l^-inch 
bars with slides secured with three-quarter-inch brass screws, 
therefore moveable at pleasure; this top is fastened to the 
hive by stout screws inserted through the under side of the outer 
straw bands. Any inequality between the straw and wood has 
to he made up with putty or Portland cement ; little crevices 
about the windows in the same manner. In case the latter should 
start from its place, I usually slip a little cord over the top and 
bottom of it, which, lying between the straw bands, is not much 
noticeable. 

Sloped Wooden-topped Straw Hives, I have latterly 
adopted as an improvement on the last, taking the hint from my 
roof bees, which always select a part with a good bevel. They are in 
every respect similar to the above, with the exception of the straw 
bands being kept thinner in front, thickest behind, and gradually 
tapered on each side between the maximum and minimum, the one 
9 inches and the other 7 inches, including the hoop. I think the 
bees thrive fully better, and come through the winter in finer 
condition in this hive, ventilation being doubtless promoted by 
the bevel. Little slips of wood tacked on prevent the super from 
sliding. 

DEPRivi:rG-HiVE8. — For depriving-hives, the most suitable 
material is wood. The shape, is unquestionably the nearest 
approach to a sphere — an octagon. This and double swarms 
were two points on which tliat good old bee-keeper Thorley 
was perfectly sound, writing nearly 120 years ago : therefore the 

Stewabton Octagon- Hives have a prominent place in my 
apiary, hejug, I feel confident, the cheapest and best ready-made 
hives for practical bee-keeping to be had. I order mine direct from 
Stewarton, where I find, from the demand, they can be purchased 
in quantity, with better workmanship, at a price nearly one-third 
lees than local tradesmen will undertake to supply them at. 
To those of your readers who have them, they require no descrip- 
tion ; to those who do not yet possess them, my advice is. 
Obtain them as soon as possible, and they will by-and-by 
speak for themselves. Should these lines catch the eye of any 
of their makers, I would suggest the propriety of sending along 
with each set concise printed instructions as to their management. 
I am led to make the remark from observing, in a recent 
Number, a querist asking if they were wrought collaterally, and 
also meetmg a clerical friend who complained of his want of 
success. 1 he first question elicited the cause — How were they 
peopled and protected? A first swarm, no cover to be sure, 
that would quite spoil their appearance. Expect honey from a 
iin^h swarm, in a set of Stewarton-boxes the first season — half- 
inch wood unprotected ! Why, the only wonder was, that, 
despite all the attractions of such a terrestrial paradise as the 
manse garden, they had not at once made a precipitate flight 
back to the old-established stock from which they had seceded. 
Such of your readers as occasionally indulge in amateur hive- 
making would find the advantage of ordering along with their 
boxes a supply of bars and slides, forming the tops of these 
hives, long lengths preferable — say 7 feet for the former, 7i feet 
for the latter. Bars 11 inch for stocks, and 1^ inch for supers. 
They can be easily cut into any length, and fitted, instead of the 
clumsy adapters and crown-boards, to all the old hives of the 
apiary when again to be used, or the new ones about to ^ 
constructed. Odd ends of slides, the upper edge run off ^m/kfy 
a plane, are very useful to work shutters, moveable entrane«^, 
&c., in. I Uke to procure at the same time several additional 
octagon honey-boxes, both the fourteen-inch for these, and the 
twelve-inch size; they make cheap and tasteful supers for all 
the other flat-topped hives. 

The beauty of the Stewarton-supers, that so attracted the 
lingering admiration of "Upwards aistd Onwards*' when in 
Glasgow, was not, as he supposed, indebted to the dark-coloured 
product of the heather then in bloom, which, on the contrary, 
""ould ^9«A '^w*^ inoiled their surpassing purity. They are 



generally to market before it comes into flower. His surprise 
at the superiority of the octagons surely carried him too far 
when he awards the palm as a bee country to our poor bleak 
Scotland, over the rich pastures and flowery meadows of his own. 
England. The contents of these supers are drawn chiefly from one 
little plant — the white clover. The light sandy soil of a large 
portion of Ayrshire is favourable to its natural production, even 
were the farmers so neglectful of their own interests as not to sow 
it liberally when laying down their pasture. The bee-keepen 
reap their share of the benefit by the painstaking and skilful 
manipulation of double prime swarms in a good hive while it 
remains in bloom; indeed, in many instances, moving them 
inland bit by bit, as the flower fades, to later localities, till the 
supers are completed ; and then, and not till then, as a reward 
for their industry, are transported to the moors to rifle the 
purple heather of its dark juice for their own benefit during the 
winter. Such, having little local value, being sought aAer prin« 
cipally by the tourist. Thyme honey is only to be had in 
quantity in some districts on the border. 

Square Wooden Hives retain a place with me for two 
reasons only — the first, that to the amateur dovetailing /our 
boards neatly together is much less of a puzzle than eight; 
secondly, they afford space for a larger window for observation. 
The bulk of these hives is 14 inches square within, by 7 inches 
deep, to work with the large-sized octagon supers. They are 
fitted with eight bars, six of them 1^ inch wide, the remaining 
two \\ inch, are placed one at each end. These every bee-keeper 
knows are devoted exclusively to honey, and are, therefore, better 
than the broad size. 1 have also tried, and still have, nine bars 
li inch wide in some fourteen-inch straw hives, keeping them 
closer at the centre, so as to leave as wide end-openings as 
possible. The bars are notched out at each end the breadth of the 
back and front, so as to allow the slides to work flush thereon, 
project barely an inch behind (the comers nipped off for appear- 
ance* sake). The object of this is to assist raising the bars when 
the three-quarter-inch screws by which they are fixed have 
been drawn. They are constructed of well-seasoned yellow pine 
front and back inch-dressed, ends three-quarter. The inner 
sides, unless very clean, had better first be dressed, and then 
run over vrith a toothing plane. Should that implement not be 
at hand, a good substitute is a bit of perforated zinc, the cut edge 
drawn along with the grain of the wood till it be well roughened : 
this materially assists the ascent of the heavy-laden forager. 
One window of thick glass 11 inches by 4^ inches placed behind, 
when bedded in the putty to prevent its starting, fix with four 
small sprigs; the putty above the glass then laid on. The 
shutters of wood 12 inches by 5i inches dressed to a quarty of 
an inch thick ; a check in the front edge top and bottom to 
work in pieces reversed slides as already described for straw 
hives. If I used a second window it would be in front, although 
more in the way there, it is of use by throwing the light through 
the hive at first, and showing the commencement of breeding in 
the spring : whereas an end window is nothing but a useless 
disfigurement to some hives, exposing to view only the end- 
sealed honeycomb. I have also wrought with considerable 
success, a size 18 inches between the ends, 12 inches front to 
back, and 9 inches deep, fitted with eight bars 1^ inch wide, in. 
every other respect same as the above, with a proportionately 
large window and shutter, both fitted with end-handles for lifting, 
4^ inches long by 1 inch deep, and three-quarters out, and 
entrances moveable, as will afterwards be described, 5 inches by 
three-eighths of an inch. These, as well as all my hives, are, of 
course, duly protected from the weather, when standing singly 
outside, by a good fresh straw thatch or some other cover.— r 
A Benpbbwshise Bsb-kespbb. 

(lb be continued.) 



HOW I BECAME AN OXFORDSHIEE 
BEE-KEEPER. 
Some eleven years ago, a kind neighbour, when flitting from 
these parts, presented us with a hive of bees, and where to place 
them 1 coidd not tell, for from the only comer where I could 
domicile the insects I had grubbed up the protective end of an 
old yew hedge, anticipating the erection there of an orchard- 
house ; but owing to Uie umbrage taken by a neighbour, and m 
flaw which the lawyers found against the rector felling two oak 
trees to repair bis house upon his own ground, which had been 
the custom far beyond the memory of we oldest inhabitant^ an 
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i^jxmotion in Ohancerj caused the timber to lay and rot, my 
ordiard-hoase to remain " the baseless fabric of a yision," and 
to ooat the rector between £200 and £300. 

Now, haying liyed with the rector nearly all my life, it griered 
me much to think that I should so unwittingly have been the 
cause of his losing so much money; but where to place the 
beea, that was the question. It was of no use to stand still 
and call upon Jupiter for assistance so I at once ran up a 
wattle-work fence, 7 feet high, on the site of the removed hedge, 
to be annually strengthened by driving in stout poles, planted 
Irish ivy against it, and, behold, from that time an evergreen 
dieher was established. Had I erected an orchard-house there, 
later experience iias proved that it must many a time have stood 
the risk of being blown away ; or, at least been partly 'destroyed 
over and over again by tiles and chimney-pots. 

•* Why, Brotherton, I told you to place the hive in the doth, 
or otherwise rest it upon a piece of board the full size of its 
bottom." "Ah! I didn't use the cloth, for I thought that 
piece of board would do veiy well at this time o' night." 
^Thought! I suppose you calculated on the bees remaining as 
dormant and glued to their bed as you would be yourself? %ut 
look ! it is not so, you have scattered them along the road, and 
nambers are crawUng about you. There now, quick march! 
pray go and bring the stand as quickly as possible." 

Poor old Brotherton ! that was easier said than done. He has 
in his time been fighting for his country in different parts of the 
world, and is awarded a small pension, with one of his legs 
from the hip downwards twisted, and fixed at nearly right 
angles with the other, so that neither his pace nor the rough 
journey to the bees was much to be wondered at. 

It was at Michaelmas time the hive thus arrived to us, 
eonsiderably weakened by the distribution of the bees. The 
zemainder lived through the winter, and became strong and 
populous during the next season, without offering to swarm. 
In the following year they threw a strong swarm and a cast, 
and three common stock-hives remained our bee capital. I was 
onite a novice, and did not understand supering, and as to 
destroying the poor bees for the sake of taking their honey, I 
ooold not do it ; I had become attached to them, and they had 
become attached to me, and my attention was becoming excited 
by Mr. Payne's writings in The Cottagb Gaudbnbb. Wirhal, 
the hives, after the manner of the old-fashioned common hives, 
did not behave through the next winter satisfactorily. The queen 
died in the swarm first hived, and the bees forsook it and the 
bonev ; and the cast put into the other hive kept me continually 
dancmg attendance with an elder-wood trough feeder. The 
original hive remained strong and healthy, and from the 
quantity of dead bees and fighting observed in February, I 
became aware afterwards that all the bees that could do so had 
joined it from the queenle9s hive. 

In fact, I was getting quite bewildered, and I determined in 
Ibturo to adopt Mr. Payne's cottage-hive system. He was 
"written to, and kindly sent me a supply of his flat-topped hives, 
supers, and a bee dress, and I set to work with fresh vigour. 
My original hive threw me a swarm only the third year, and the 
cast stock gave a late swarm, so I had now established two new 
bives, and four in all. The early swarm in the new hive worked 
us some honey, and I cut a hole aUo in the top of the origmal 
bive, which gave a full super — grest events ! 

Two years more passed, and I had established a rank and file 
ci the Suffolk hives, and notwithstanding the supering, they 
would swarm; and in the winter time I found that deaths, 
reverses, continual attendance, and anxieties attached to them, 
even till my state of mind was becoming worse than my first. 

T!»en followed experiments hopeful and hopeless ; the jokes of 
my friends, and the metal ( in two senses of the word) I was 
put upon, served to urge me on considerably, and to fill a 
lumber room with I do not know what of bee apparatus, a 
description of which, and all that it led to, it would be useless 
to cumber these pages with. One plan, however, began to 
decide for me its superiority and I have that original hive now 
in a flourisliing condition, after doing duty for six years. I 
exhibited a glass, and a straw super of honey worked from it 
vAaced on a new representative-hive proforma\ at the Oxford 
Horticultural Show, on the 23rd of June, 1857. It was mentionea 
in No. 458 of Thx Cottaoe Gardsnrb. Certainly it gained 
Mm full share of attention, and when I was absent from its 
pietenoe I placed Brotherton conspicuous, to answer what 
• ^oeationB he could, and he told me a Frenchman was eager to 
f^nrchaae the whole thing as it stood " at any price ;" but it was 



not for sale : my object entirely was for the poorer sort to see if 
and to take the hint ; and you know from letters I have sent 
for your perusal occasionally, the judgment expressed on the 
quality of my honey, and the glass mentioned above was 
pronounced, at Messrs. Fortniun and Mason's, one of the beat 
samples that ever entered their establishment. I also gained 
credit there for my plan of packing honey for carriage. So 
having already been "smiled upon," and, furthermore, con- 
sidering six years* trial a sufficient recommendation, I will 
describe the plan as being most applicable to myself, in the 
hopes that it may also prove beneficial to others. 

The aspect of my apiary is very good — south-east, and 
gaining the earlg morning sun, and from the situation of some 
beech trees, it becomes shaded during the sunshine of summer by 
twelve o'clock, and remains so during the afternoon through the 
agency of the wattle-work fence. The passages in italics must 
be taken into consideration by all apiarists in embryo, and allow 
me to add, they are well worthy of acceptation to all bee« 
keepers whatever. The fence adjoins a comer of the house. 
My nearest hive is 8 feet distant from the latter (the garden 
front upon which my esperione vines are trained), and all the hives 
are placed in a line, 4 feet from each other, measuring from each 
pedestal, and 5 feet from the fence; this interval, and that 
fianking the house, are gravel walks. The ground in front of the 
hives is occupied as flower-border, and that beyond is culti- 
vated garden. All operations are performed at the backs of the 
hives, and no person's walk, or shrubs and vegetables are allowed 
to grow so high within a certain distance as to interfere with the 
starting-point of flight, or return of the bees, and nothing 
immediately beneath and around the hives is allowed to grow ; 
but the soil there is frequently stirred during summer and 
winter time with a Dutch hoe, for the disturbation of ants, &c., 
and to keep the soil dry and warm. A few loads of "log 
wood," stout limbs from barked oak treesy are annually 
purchased here to be sawn and riven up to heat the oven. Out 

Fig. L 

Fig. 2. 





1. Pedestal, 6 inches diameter, 3 feet 

2. Block-board, 1 foot 6 inches diameter, 
2 inches thick, with three screw holes. 

of six-inch diameter stems culled 
from these I form my pedestals, 
taking care to choose a limb with 
a branch grown out at its ftide thus 
(see drawing), and to saw it ofi* at 
the fork slightly slanting, through 
the a ntre of the bulge A a, where 
a broader and tougher surface can 
be got to screw on the block-board 
(see drawing). This I form out of a 
piece of gnarled wh, 2 inches thick, 
and 1 foot 6 inches in diameter. It 
is screwed firmly on to the top of 
the pedestal, its lip pointing away 
in the direction that the branch 
took, with three three-and-a-balf- 
inch-long screws placed triangular- 
waysi, Sinches apart, and havirgtheir 
heads sunk into sockets iu the 
block half-an-inch deep, so that in case of after- warpings a plane 
may be worked over its surface to keep it perfectly level. The 
pedestals thus formed measure 3 feet 3 inches in length ; the 
least spUt in them is well puttied up, and they are painted a 
dark ivy green colour, excepting the surface and the parts that 
are to become inserted in the ground — 1 foot 6 inches deep at 
least. The soil that is dug from the holes to admit them, I take 
care to return it all again by degrees, and well ram it around 
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felt in awarding tho prizes in consequence of the very large 
variety of plants exhibited, some of which were utterlj unfitted 
to a London atmosphere. When a repetition of the experiment 
on a much larger scale was suggested this year, the difficulty 
which had been experienced was mentioned, and in consequence 
the competition this year is limited to Geraniums, Fuchsias, and 
Annua If. I feel that it is of no use encouraging the poor to 
cultiTato plants which cannot repay them for their trouble, and 
which must cause them disappointment. By the rules you will 
sec that each Exhibitor must on the day of the Show have liad 
his plants in his possession rather less tlian seven weeks, and it 
is trusted that the great object in view — viz:, the finding out, 
not who can buy the best plant, but who can take the best care 
of a plant, will be attained. 

*' At the same time the classes are so arranged that the inha- 
bitants of the narrowest streets are not brought into competition 
with those who live in situations more favourable to the growth 
of plants. 

"I think that the cultivation of plants is a very great civiliser, 
and I hope great good may come from the Show. I am in 
hopes that you may think the scheme worthy of favourable 
notice in an early Number. 

" I may as well mention that although the programme says 
that only the fourth prize in each class will be given to plants 
out of blossom, there will be many more given in reality, 
because the people in the classes for whom the Show is meant, 
being without the means of procuring or taking care of many 
plants, could not insure having any in bloom at the particular 
time appointed for the Show, and much disappointment might 
be caused. Intending Exhibitors, it is known, regardless of the 
day fixed, would probably go and buy plants already in full 
glory or nearly so. 

Now, if ever a step was taken id a right direction for 
l)eikefitiDg the working classes, this is one. Nothing tends 
to raise a man, woman, or child above the temptations of 
sensual pleasures so efifectually as a bright, cheerful, 
decorated home ; and no home is so bright, cheerful, and 
winningly decorated, as that where flowers are fostered. 

We have traversed the length and breadth of most 
parts of the British islands, and we record, as the result 
of our observations, that life is longest, and the working 
classes are the most moral and well-to-do wJiere a fondness 
for gardening prevails, 

l?his result of our experience is not extracted from 
rural districts only, for it is sustained by inquiries among 
th« masters in the manufacturing districts. In Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Coventry, Spitalfields,and else- 
where, those who cultivate florists' flowers, and those 
who love to search for wild flowers as members of the 
man^ botanical clubs that are so numerous among the 
weaving operatives, include scarcely any but men who 
are the most skilful and the most exemplary. 

We think in all towns, whether manufacturing or 
commercial, the example set in Bloomsbury might be 
followed most advantageously ; and in Bloomsbury we 
tliink they might have exhibitions for other flowers than 
those included in the present schedule — such flowers as 
the Auricula, Polyanthus, Pink, Antirrhinum, Pompone 
Ourysanthemum, Cineraria, and Hyacinths, all of which 
may be successfully cultivated in pots and in city 
dwellings. Such shows would require to be held at 
three seasons of the year ; thus the interest and care 
would be sustained throughout the twelvemonth. We 
think, also, that every exhibitor should pay a very small 
entrance-fee, to be earried to the funds of the exhibition. 
One anecdote, and we have done. 
We knew a village blacksmith, sober, industrious, 
•xud exemplary. Years passed, and we then found him 
m idle, sottish, ragged vagabond. We inquired of his 
)rother how this ruinous change was caused, and the 
-eply was this : — " YThen poor Fanny died, he married 
Jns present wife; and she never had home comfortable 
\>r him. Fanny kept things tidy— loved flowers, and }uid 
'ome for his button-hole on a Sunday — but she ^is 
iresent wife), is no good, always gossiping, and pnUai^ *p 



CLIMBERS FOE A TRELLIS ON A 
NORTH-EAST ASPECT. 
B, W. would bo much obliged by the name or names of ike 
handsomest and largest-flowered perennial Clematis, or otksr 
showy climber suited for a trelUs, with north-east aspect. It 
must be perfectly hardy, as the situation is cold and exposed. 
Soil fine yellow loam. Locality near Ipswich. J?. W. reooUeeti 
many years ago seeing a splendid fiower of the Clematis fttaSlj 
and bought it, being assured it was quite hardy, but the fink 
winter killed it ; but J5. W. must say it was placed in the 
immediate suburbs of London, where, from want of vigww, 
plants do not bear cold so welL Now would this answer (if 
you know the plant I refer to), for a climber in my small green- 
house where there is never a fire or any other covering but ths 
glass to keep out the frost ? 

[For such a position out of doors we would use Cleaatit 
cQjrulea, C. Hcndcrsonii, C. flammula, C. florida bicolorj and 
such Roses as ruga and multiflora, and the hardier Noisettes. 
For the house grow Clematis Sieboldii, cosruica graqdiflort, 
Loniocra japonioa, and Fassiflora coerulea, covering the iattsr 
with a mat or oloth in winter, as you use no fire heat.] 



ZEW GARDENS. 



Of all the improvements in gardening for the last thirtyve^ 
none are so telling on tlie eyes which have seen the work oferiier 
days as the winter management of house plants, and the bmiUjf 
and freshness of the plants themselves at the period of gensnl 
potting in the spring. Kew is up to the highest mark im Ami 
records of this progress, yet tlie houses are not half large eno||i|h 
for tho wintering of the vast collection. 

When tho new conservatories are finished and filled, ss tinQT 
will be before another m-inter, the gardeners at Kew may make 
larger specimens of their best plants ; but they can hardly make 
them look more healthy than they are at present. The winter 
has hardly touched them, comparatively speaking. The annusl 
deaths and casualties are not so heavy this spring as they have 
been in former seasons, yet the munbers of kinds of plants that 
are out there is not nearly matched in any establishment in the 
British dominions, nor anything like it. The situfttion is not at 
all favourable for holding out against frost, the water being con- 
stantly within a few inches of the surface in some parts of tiie 
ground*, and the whole surface not much above the level of tiie 
tide. It is the poor, hungry sand, and the gravelly bottom 
which save the exotic c*ollection8 of Kew from severe seasons fodi 
as this last winter. Plants do not grow rank in such soil, wad 
they ripen and harden before the winter, and if they are hsirdy 
anywhere it is in such soils. 

I could see nothing to speak of among all their eve rgre e n s. No 
Rhododendron is hurt. The Sikkim Rhododendrons out im the 
lowest part of the grounds, but shaded and sheltered by some of 
the finest timber trees on the ettabHshment, are safe as pottti- 
cums ; and visitors to Kew at present must needs be told that 
the lL)t of killed and woimded is made up by the writer from 
ofTicial documents, for neither they nor thenr informant eould 
make the discovery in going over the grounds. 

But it was the spring decoration in-doors that peo|de froei 
the country wanted me so much to report for years past ; to 
whom I used to reply, "Wliat can you expect that wav in a 
botanic garden where nobody knows where to find room lor the 
next plant he pots ? Everything must be so crammed there that 
flowers are out of tho question altogether." Indeed, waA was 
my impression. I often wished myself to see their Acacias in 
flower ; but then it occurred to me, that they may think X want 
only to criticise a certain deficiency. But this spring I had a veiy 
good excuse in the late frost, and so I went and found everf- 
thing quite diflerent from what I expected. Bulbs of all sorts 
forced for show as for a private conservatory; all sorts of 
forcing Geraniums, from Alba multiflora to Blanchfieor and 
Mrs. Johnson, which was new to me i Musk, Cherry Pie, and 
Violets, free as among country cottagers; Heaths, ICpaorissfy 
and Acacias as coming natural ; magnificent Ferns, stove DlB|its» 
and foliaged fineries all on the exhibition style of kwK and 
growth ; Orchids done on the Kingston model at last, and no soul 
or body allowed now to go in and out in all weathers, which was 
the ruin of many plants besides the Orchids. 

It is all very well and very wise of the Government to §et jouag 
p<Y«TxU Ar^^yt* • /* TT-ff ^nd add to tlie poetry of their ejeaa 
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fltendiags ; but H ww neither wise nor wdl done from the begin- 
ning, to hftTe allowed stove BnA other tare plants to be injured by 
• eonstant flow of Tisiton in and out the whole winter, giTing 
flB oocasion to that enemj to have two strings to his crossbow. 
AH that is altered now, and ^ private ** on one of these doors 
does not mean you and I to have a prtrato chat there, but that 
the place must be kept private for the safety of most valuable 
plants in winter and till their season's growth is done and 
ripened, then you can see them and welcome — and they will soon 
be worth seeing and something more. But my mission was 
ftbout floWen, and began in the Heath-house, where, alto, all 
the best Epaerises were in bloom ; where Rhododendron javani- 
eum is now in fUll bloom, and many other fine things, fitmi 
Aphelezis to Cjtisus, Coirreas, Pnltensas, and others, the host 
of March decoration. The Heaths in bloom, end the easiest 
Heaths for us and ours to have for March blooming were mu- 
tabilis, pubescens and pubescens minor, persoluta, andromadee- 
flora, fliava, triumphans, perspicua nana, colorans, urceolata, 
seabrinscula, gracilis, viride (vestita sort), vemix, ovata, ramen- 
taoea, just going out ; brunioides, lycopodioides. Also^ Boronias 
of sorts, and mierophylla in fine bloom; Polygalas, Ainiivi Ohoro- 
zema varia, and others ; Daviesia umbeUata ; Braol]|MeBii|Afttifolia 
and some otliers, and all in bloom gay as a show dfl^.-' t- 

No. 10, the grand show-house, aud the best gr uea liiMW in all 
England, where none is bettor managed, or is more gay in March 
and April, if not the nhdie year round I was wholly surprised, 
as they say in Sufiblk. All the best Hyacinths, early Tulips, 
and Narcissuses, which were recently before your eyes from 
Highgate and Pine Apple Place Nurseries, have been forced for 
tlib house. Everything that has a sweet leaf to it ; all Qeraniums 
that will force, and as many Cinerarias as would fill the tables 
of the Floral Committee with beouty, and their heads with 
dismay, are got up early for this decoration, and thus a man 
from London, with Thb Joubxal of lIoiiTicrLTUBE in one 
liand, and a guide-book for Kew in the other, may enjoy moro 
flowers of an afternoon at this season of the year, than the Laird 
of Tullivolen, or the Duchess of Eipplebringham herself can do 
down in the provinces, to say nothing of all the Cyclamens, 
IHimula donti(.-ulata, the varieties of P. ehinensis, with Dielytras, 
Bentzias, Daphne rubras. Lilacs large as life, Saxifraga Hgulata, 
with rhubarb-like sised leaves ; Solannm capicastrum, in bushes 
with berries golden as the apples of Hesperides ; Rhododendron 
formosum and ciliatum, Farfugiums, Camellias, Boses, and 
Mignonette. Then, in lesser numbers, were Arctotis grandiflora, 
blooming like a Gkisania pavonia the year round — this is the 
Booroe of an endless race of Hybrid Perpetual bloomers for 
in-doors and out ; Zieria macrophyUa, also a perpetual bloomec 
•och aa it is. Then most splendid tree Ferns, and the finest 

Secimens of Gleichenias anywhere, iu the rudest health, and in 
e largest tubs that must fall to their share. And then the 
Acacias — a sight when they are all in bloom, but this is only a 
small selection of them. Acacia cclastrifolia is one of the very 
best with large leaves, the stem size of a walking-stick, height 
under 5 feet, pot No. 16, and wlmt more could stamp it for the 
smallest greenhouse ? and some such consideration runs through 
the whole selection. Acacia pentadeua, after Drummondi ; Acacia 
grandifiora, after grandis, soaveolens, Riceana, Drummondi, 
myrtifolia, sulcata, paradoxa, grandis, pulchella, floribmida, 
ffrandifiora clegans, ovata, decipicns, prsmorsa, argyrophylla, 
for its silvery, silky, shining leaves ; marginata, after cclastrifolia. 
AU these are as easy to keep as Fuchsias, and bloom, or may be 
bloomed, from the new year to April in a common greenhouse, 
and be out of doors from May to October. Some of them as 
standards, like standard Roses, would do admirably in the centre 
of flower-beds along the side of walks, or where there was no 
Btm at composition-planting of beds. 

The chmbers in this large house are also well worth the 
attention of those who may be in want of such high decoration. 
They begin with the various Passion-Flowers and Tacsonias — as 
Paasiflora oosruka, raeemosa^ Neumaaii, Ooutierii after alata ; 
TaMonia mollissima an'd pinnatistipula. Tecoma jasminoidee and 
othsrs ; Eennedya monophylla, ruoicnnda, and several others of 
that family ; Jasminum azoricum ; Bignouia capreolata; Harden- 
beigia of sorts, including digitata and ovata alba; Mimosa 
OMiginata, or the old prostata ; Khyncospermum jasminoides, 
widen ean also be forced to come into bloom any time in the 
winter ; Zichya tiUota tod othem ; Lyonsia straminea, looking 
like a large-leaved Eennedym; Holbollia latifolia, related to 
Stauntonia; Physolabium titerlingii, from New Holland, and 
liN>Uiig like stale Hardenbergia, are the prineipal kinds in that 



houia. And there is a fine-leaTed dimber in the large sncoulent- 
honse called Cissus quinatos, which is valued entirely for the 
healthy looks of its hurgt, grsen, shining leaves, and its free 
healthy growth. Here ia a Fassion-Flowo^ which bloome tnoat 
part of the year, and is called hybrida iloribunda-^-a dark blue 
flower. Heie^ also, is Hardenbergia digit uta in full bleom. 

Here the succulents are as gorgeous as they are grotesque. 
Litton gemminiflora is called Agave here. Two kinds of Pe^y- 
lirion glauoum and aerostiehum are two most beautiful plants 
for setting out in summer on terrace gardens ; also Agavei, or 
Littica striata, and gemminiflora both equally good. Gemmini- 
flora flowered at Kew last year, and« four or five years back, at 
ClUremont ; but the plants did not die, like some aloes do, afber 
flowering. 

In a foroing-Konso fi>r cuttings and for supplying the show- 
house, lots of Baron Hugel Gkraniums were iit bloom as free as 
on a ribbon-border from the beginning of Murtrli. The liaron 
is the best of all Scarlet Geraniums for winter work } but 
one, like Tom Thumb, and called Rigby's Queen, is the best 
spring Scarlet brought to Govent Garden after being forced. 
The rafters were alive with Tropseolum Lobbianum — tlie best ef 
all the winter bloomers, especially if it receive a few more de- 
grees of heat than a common greenhouse. The plants were in 
No. 16-pots. Fuchsias for summer deooration ; also huge speci- 
mens 01 the Unique Geranium — the best m-door plant of the 
whole &mily in July, August, and September. Here, also, were 
shelves of Brilliant variegated Geranium in full bloom ; Calceo- 
laria violacea — a useful plant for spring use ; Cinerariss, Kalmias, 
Heliotropes, and no end of Flower of the Day, and other bed- 
ding beauties ; and a long, deep pit of twelve lights, just outside, 
was full of variegated Geraniums of sorts, still in store-pots for 
want of room. 

My old favourite, Lapageria rosea, in the cold, or oool Fern- 
house, is now in a No. 1 or No. 2-pot, and crowing and bloom- 
ing as freely as ever. The Ferns make a forest in the rest of 
the house. Next to the propagating department — and there 
is a good day*s work for bookmaking if one could spare the 
time — one thousand Stachys lanata for permanent beddiog, all 
just rooted ; Arabis varicgata the same; Frosted Silver Plants; 
Tropcrolums, Gaznuias, and especially splendens in myriads; 
besides the Verbenas, and all the old requisites of tliat turn and 
style, with indications of a still hieher strain. 

'what would you say to a hundred yards of Centanrea candi- 
dissima as the second row on a ribbon-border ? Or to a full- 
length fourth line with a Fern variegated to vie with — what 
shall I say P — Brilliant in prime mood ? The candidissima will do 
certainly when one can afford a ten-pound note for the hundred 
yards of it ; but the variegated Fern is yet at so many half- 
guineas a-piece according to the sixe — the smallest size for the 
smallest piece of gold in circulation ; but the plant seeds as free 
as poppies, and every seedling comes variegated, aud will soon 
be as cheap as Alma for the ribbon- borders. It is the old Pteris 
crctiea in a new dress from Java. Mr. Smith, who knows tWsni 
better than any man living, says cretica is found in all parts of 
the world where Ferns grow ; but tliis form of it is found 
only in Java. It grows 15 inches high, is of a quick, spreading 
habit, and sturdy growth, makes the finest exhibition plant of 
all the variegated kinds, is in all the London nurseries, and Mr- 
Linden ia going to send it over for the ribbon-borders for the 
summer months. I am to prove it, and let you know ; and tho 
Floral Committee had a basketful of it from Mr. Veitch, and 
one plant from Mr. Bull the same day ; and there is no mis- 
take about it, for it took a first-rate prize, and no voice or word 
" to the contrary." 

Camellia-house in forcing for wood and early buds for next 
year. The Sikkim Bhododendon-house the same, but kept 
much cooler and more moist than the Camellias. Here, then, is 
an answer to "Air Old Sudscbibxb" or two, who have been 
wishing to know how to do the Sikkims. The plants there are 
glorious in their looks and luxuriance. Tliey are kept as eool as 
camelliaa during the winter ; and in the spring, when they move 
naturally into growth, they are very gently encouraged to grow 
freely in a moist atmosphere, and little sun, with a rise of a few 
degrees of heat* The turning-point in tlieir management seems 
just the same aa that for the Nepaul great Rhododendron treea-- 
to see that all stimulus is aivoided as soon as their growth is 
finished, lest they start a seoond growth, and thus hinder them 
from setting their flower-buds ; alM> to take special notice that 
the sun does not strike heavily on their new l^ves tiU they arc 
quite ripe— -or say to the end of September, or nearly so. When 
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will anxiously await tbe Mtmei to the ** Adrenturet of a lagarian 
Queen."— A Dxtovbhibb Bix-xsxPBB. 

« May It, 1861. 
«*Mt dkab Sir, — ^Your letter of Friday announoing the 
departure of the Italian queen took me greatly by surprise on 
Saturday morning. It was a miserable day throughout, rery 
stormy and wet and cold— in fact, here it was blowing a hum- 
cane, which Ptrewed my garden with the leaves and branches of 

trees, &c However, I sent off a man on foot six miles to H 

after hid dinner, and in the meanwhile I myself successfully 
effected the formation of an artificial swarm in my bee-house 
without any trouble out of my strongest stock. It was very full 
of bees, all of which were at home, and in a very impassive state. 
You will understand that I drove the bees from their upturned 
box into an empty one of the same size placed over them. A 
fair-sized swarm ascended after the queen in five minutes, leaving 
a large population still beliind. I never knew bees so quiet; 
only one attempted to sting, which I accidentally squeezed with 
my glove. The door of the beehouse being open, the few bees 
that rose found their way, I hope, to their old home ultimately, 
although the storm without was scarcely resistible by a bee on 
the wing. All was over, and the two hives in their respective 
places by three p.m. llie old hive is in its old place, the other 
one (the swarm) close by on the same shelf, but shut up, as I 
was anxious to be certain I had got the queen with them. I 
can at any time dose the communication between any of my 
hives and the open air by simply sliding them, board and all, a 
little to the right or left of the aperture through which they 
descend into the sunlight. 

" It was not till five o'clock that my man returned from H 

witli the little casket containing the Italians. On substituting a 
piece of glass for the unscrewed lid the travellers were discovered 
hanging in a state of chilled repose from the bit of network 
which contained the food with which you had supplied them. 
You have adopted an excellent plan for their travelling com- 
fortably and safely. The queen was the liveliest of them, and 
an unmistakeable Italian ; but I thought her smsll* — smaller in 
proportion than her subjects, which certainly appear larger than 
our English bees. 

" Acting on Huberts experience, I thought it advisable to wait 
twenty-four hours before attempting to give the new queen to 
the hive which had lost its own. It was accordingly about three 
o'clock, P.M., the following day (yesterday) when I introduced 
her to her new subjects. Everything had been got ready before- 
hand, so that when the time came I had nothing to do but to 
withdraw a zinc slide from the hole at the top of the hive. For 
I had placed the Uttle casket close to this hole, resting on one 
of its sides, and open to the hole. Over all was placed an empty 
box with glass windows, through which I could watch all that 
was going on. 

'*! should mention that I had previously drenched the 
Italians with richly-sugared water (bee food), and poured. a 
quantity of this over the top of the hive, so as to divert the 
attention of the English bees, and prepare them to receive the 
new comers kindly. Everything at first succeeded as I could 
have wished. No irritation was visible on either side. The 
bees fraternised amicably as the Italians gradually roused from 
their state of torpor and became warmed by the genial air from 
the hive below, some of them even descended into the hive. All 
thi9, however, took up some time, till, getting impatient to see 
how the young queen would be received, 1 stirred them up with 
a bit of tarred string let down through an aperture in the top of 
the covering-box. This caused her Italian majesty to disengage 
herself from her own people, upon which she was immediately 
laid hold of by one or two English bees, and dragged down into 
the hWe in spite of all resistance on her part ; for she was in full 
strength apparently, and managed to get away from them once 
at least. And now all was changed. The hitherto peaceable 
hive was thrown into utter confusion — so much so that I doubt 
if the bees had yet discovered the loss of their old queen. That 
they were aware of it now there could be no doubt, as they 
shortly set up that joyful hum with which you are familiar, 
after a frantic rush of the bees all over their combs. This hum 
leads me to hope that the Italian queen may have been ulti- 
mately set at liberty and enthroned ; but I know nothing of her 
fate. As to her former subje-.-ts a gmeral massacre of them 
took place immediately after their queen had been seized, and 
their dead bodies continued to be dragged out of the hive for 

* She Is really a fine yoang qneea. All queen bees incr««se very con- 
ridcrably in ^iae after tbey begin to lay eggs.— A DivoxsBimx Baa-xxKrcB. 



an hour or two afterwards. It must have been half-past three 
o'clock, P.1C, when the queen was carried down, but the hive 
continued in a highly disturbed state all the evening ; as wag 
still the case when I inspected it at nine o'clock for the last 
time. This morning, however, all vras tranquH, and the beet 
have been busily at work carrying in pollen in large ouantities, 
just as if nothing had happened. It only remains for me to 
wait patiently till I can catch sight of the queen, or see some 
of the future progeny of the hive. 

** I should mention that this hive had several drones in ahig^ 
litate of vigour yesterday ; but the bees of all my other hivee 
have got rid generally of their drones this cold week. — ^Yonn 
truly, B. Sl W." 



HOW TO CUEE ANT) PEE8EEVE HAMS. 

In answer to ''A Constant Subscjubxb" relative to the 
preserving of hams and keeping the ** iumpers " from them, I will, 
with your permission, go before ana beyond the question — first 
by giving directions for cutting up my pig and then salting hinu 

For good bacon, and in defiance of the vermin, I have suc- 
cessfully adopted the method during twenty seven years. It 
is a Shropshire plan, generaUy performed in the surrounding 
country about Ludlow, and it is one I intend to use to the end 
of my chapter. Should I require a good seconder to the advice 
I am about to give, I woudd appeal to Mr. Beaton, as one not 
likely to have let slip an opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with so important a subject when he lived in the neighbourhood 
and cut down old apple trees there, which I did myself on the 
other side of the Thame about the same time ; though, instead 
of consigning me to where they would him, the " old women " 
convened in an opposite and Don Giovanni sense of the word — 
to drive me out of the country altogether! 

But to my piff. Place him on a bench with his back down* 
wards, and, takmg as a guide the sticking-placc, cut its head 
off, plying the knife just behind the ears where there is a joint. 
Then turn the pig on its belly ; and with a line chalked and 
strained, form a straight mark centrally along the backbone the 
whole length of the pig, and, following the mark vrith the knife, 
cut down to the bone. Then turn tiie pig again on its back, 
and cut through what little flesh there is on each side the 
backbone, to &cilitate the operation of cutting it out, which is 
partly or wholly done with a cleaver by separating the riba 
on each side. Detach one side or flitch, and lay the side with 
the backbone on the bench, and remove the backbone. Com- 
mence cutting shallow over the shoulder to remove the spareribs 
and lean meat adhering, remembering to leave a very thin 
portion of lean upon the fat of the flitch. Cut the ham from 
the flitch in a decided and rounding manner, and saw off a 
small piece of the bone that protrudes from its centre. Cut off 
the " whip," — a thin piece of fat and rind from the neck in 
continuation along the belly of the flitch, to give it a neat 
appearance ; odds and ends of which, wherever from, if fat, to 
become melted with the lard. Cut the feet off a little below the 
knee-joints, and trim off what appears uneven upon the ham 
and shoulder. Cleaver the backbone into three or four lengths, 
and operate on the other flitch as before. Now take the head. 
Cut from the centre of the jaws, guiding the knife just below 
and to the back of the ears, to facilitate the separation of the 
cheeks from the jowls, which is completed with the cleaver, 
cutting the whole of the upper part of the head from the lower 
part. Extract the tongue with the knife, and with the back 
of the cleaver crack through the lower jaw 4 inches from its 
extremity, flea it up with a knife, and cast that part of the 
detached bone to the dogs. Cut the snout away entirely just 
under the eyes with the edge of the cleaver. Then cleaver 
through the head midway between the ears ; take out the brains, 
put them in a basin of water, and cleaver the bones away under 
the ears, to the degree that the finger may be intruded beneath 
the sockets to force out the eyes preparatoir to their ez tract ion ; 
and, as a finale, cut off the ears, and trim nrom them extraneoua 
matter, hairs, &c , and allow the feet to unHergo the same 
operation. Keep a cloth or two at hand, and allow all the 
evolutions to be conducted in a clean and orderly manner. 

And now specially for "Constant Subscbibke's " question. 
Suppose two hams weighing 34 lbs. Lean them on end, hocks 
uppermost, as soon as the pig is cut up, for three or four hours 
or so to drain the blood from them. Then with a cloth piess 
firmly from the rind obliquely up the face of each ham, and 
what blood is perceived to ooze from two veins situated, one 
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tibe obair, when the prize lists and regulations for the thirteenth 
Annual Exhibition, to be held on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th of 
December next, were agreed upon, and will be itsned imme- 
diately. The new liett will, we think, be satisfaotory to exhi- 
biton and to the members of the Society generally, some ju- 
dioioas changes baring been made, and particularly in the poultry 
department. The spinal prizes this year are also more numerous 
than in any preTious list, and cannot fail to insure a spirited 
competition. Since the last Show the members of the Poultry 
Committee have undertaken a complete reyision of the poultiy 
prize lists, and the changes recommended by these gentlemen 
were unanimously adopted by their colleagues in the GounciL 
The total amount offered in prizes has been increased, while 
there are numerous changes in the mode of its distribution, and 
such as appear weU calculated to increase the attractions of the 
Show. In future also, the principal classes will comprise pens 
of a cock and two hens or pullets, instead of a cock and three 
hens or pullets — an alteration which will, no doubt, be satis- 
fiictory both to exhibitors and purchasers. 



PHELPS* PATENT BEE-HIVE. 

e 




Thx aboTC cut, with the accompanying description, is furnished 
us by our correspondent " H. B. Or" 

I^, A. represents one of £. W. Phelps* bee-hives, patented 
NoTcmber 9th, 1858. a represente a passage for the bees. It 
can be made larger or smaller by use of a piece of board or 
block. Some are made 12| inches wide, 12^ inches high, and 
16 inches long, inside measure, and filled with ten frames, I), £. 
I prefer the case 14 inches square, with nine frames to winter 
in, as it is taller. 

B represents tha cover raised to show the frames D D D, and 
honey-boxes, C. b represents a yentilator. Fig. D represents a 
honey-frame, and is placed in each end of the hive, c c c 
represent the outside frame, f f f little frames inside. 

The following are some of the advantages claimed oyer other 
frame-hives: — 

Ist. The hive can be made any desirable height, and the 
comb not warp or break in handling. 

2nd. Late swarms many times fill their hives part full, not 
sufficient to winter them. In this case the empty frame can be 
taken out (which will be the lower one) and a full one put in 
its pla(», filling the hive full of comb, honey, and bees. 

3rd. Many times there are from 5 lbs. to 20 lbs. of honey 
remaining in the hiyes in the spring. In this case it can be 
removed in good shape for use or market without disturbing the 
brood. 

4tb. Many times there is too much drone-comb in the hive, 
the frame containing such can be placed at the top of the frame, 
and when filled vrith honey be remored, saving the comb j also 
preventing the rearing of too many dronea. 



5th. To facilitate early breeding the brood-eomb oin be raised 
at the top, as in cut E, letter ^ while the beei are horering on 
the comb below or making new, preventing the chilly air mnn 
destroying the brood. 

6th. If bees are, wintered in a proper bee-houee^ they maar 
times do not empty comb enough to nuse brood in. In this 
case remove the best pieces, and the beet will fill them with 
brood-comb. 

7th. The bees will leave a winter^s passage at the bottom of 
the top frame, which is necessary in liffge uieets. Many using 
the single frame even go to the trouble oi taking each frame out 
and cutting it through. 

8th. In case of the loss of a queen, the frame or ■eetion 
containing the queen cell or eggs can be removed| without 
cutting or marring the rest of the comb. 

9th. Should the moth destroy a part of the sheet the portiona 
can be removed, the balance not disturbed, not even with the 
knife. 

10th. The bottom is not made fast All the filth can be 
removed that gathers there without disturbing the beei or 
frttmes. — {Prairie Farmer,) 

[The above is an American's ingenious mode of evading 
Langstroth's Patent] 



THE WOODBUBY COMB-BAB. 

On the 15th of June I hived a fine natural swarm of Lignrian 
bees in a frame-hive, fitted with the improved comb-bars, but 
entirely destitute of guide-comb. Nine days later I examined 
the combs, and found the foundations laid with the utmost 
exactness, upon the centre of each bar. I need hardly say that 
this proof of the complete success of the new comb-bar wae 
highly satisfactory to — A Pstonbhibb Bib-kbspeb. 



BEE FOOD. 



Much has been written on the subject of a substitute for the 
natural food of bees, and, in particular, ingenuity was often 
taxed during the last disastrous autumn and early spring, to 
place within their reach the means of sustaining life and health. 
At the close of the working-season there is, doubtless, nothing so 
good as honey ; but even this was not everywhere obtainable^ 
and is often expensive. A friend of mine in a southern 
county was in this dilemma, when his attention was directed to 
an unusual activity amongst his bees, and found that it arose in 
consequence of thQ^presence, in an a^oining grocer's yard, of an 
open cask of molosses, or treacle, which the invaders were appro- 
priating to their own use with much avidity. The hint was not 
thrown away, and a mixture was soon concocted of treacle, fla- 
voured with a fourth or fifth part of honey diluted vrith water, 
and a little dash of rum, boiled together, I brieve, for a short 
time. With this cheap compound the bees were healthily sus- 
tained through a trying season, and swarmed earlier than usuaL' 
Indeed, the instances were rare of any stocks remaining in 
existence in the neighbourhood. I have heard objections, real 
and imaginary, raised against the use of treacle ; but I submit 
these remarks for the consideration of bee-keepers. — An Oio 
Afiabuln. 



EHIJBABB WINE. 



Seeiko that the makers of this wine put themselves to a deal 
of unneoessary trouble, I determined last season to give a hint 
on the way I do it if I was spared till another season, and it is 
simply this :— Instead of pounding and thumping with a maUet, 
or any other instrument, if the Bhubarb b clean I do nothing 
more than cut the leaf o% then the part that is underground ; 
then cut it into any convenient length, say cut the stick in two, 
if the vessel you are going to put it in will take it that length ; 
then slit it down in slices, say as thick as the number of Ths 
CoTTAOB GAUDsmm, or take hold of one end of the whole stick 
and shave it off in shavings as though you were shaving a deal 
stick to make spills, only thicker, and, of course the breadth of 
the stick of Bhubarb. I let it stand nine days in the water ; 
then I take up the Bhubarb with my two hands, give it a squeeze 
as I pull each lot out. I have a coarse cloth over another vessel, 
I place the Bhubarb on that to drain. When it has run most of 
the juioe out I take up the doth and give it a twirt or two, and 
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ft few £ood squeezes and the work is done. Now, witkout any 
]S6ilfidibfl; oi^ using s pressi you will hftye all the Tirtue out of 
Uie ifthubiurb} and the wine wiU fine much sooner and better 
tliftn With all that ^tra trouble, and t am sure quite as strong, 
if not stronger. I do not say anything about any of the other 
M6oesi^ of the making <A the wine, as that is, perhaps, better 
QfideAtood than 1 understana it myself ; but I may say this, I 
fytit nd brandy or other spirits in my whie — nothing but sugar 
and a little ginger, and a lemon or two. I merely write to try 
id Mkie some of my fellow subscribers from some of their labour i 
etlt 1 do not expeei all will fall in with my way at once, because 
t hate a good proof that people are not easily turned out of their 
old way; for although I beat all my neighbours in my wine, and 
ihey acknowledge mine the best, still I have not pounded it out of 
them to leave oS' pounding the Bhubarb yet^ o^ to leave ofi* put- 
ting brandy in it ; they say it is impossible to get the strength 
out 6f it without pounding and pressing. But let them do it my 
Wiiy, and then pound and press after, and see how much strength 
they will get out. If you think this, or any part of it worth a 
place in The Joubnal op Hoeticulture, well j i^ not, cast it 
iWay.— WoBOJSTEB. 



VARIETIES. 



Names of Plants. — Some of our readers have at times ex- 
perienced difficulty in mastfring and retaining the seemingly 
crabbed nances emplojed by botanists to designate plants, and it 
ta&j tnily be asserted that koiHe of theih ate, indeed, rough, 
i^itoulh, and harshef than our 

" l^Arthem whistling, gmnUne gutteral. 
Which we 'r^ ebUgcd to Alss and spit and ^tinttcr all.'' 

Stich names as Schleicheria, Zauchneria, ifischscholtzia, Sclieuoh- 
terla, &c., in my humble Opinion, should not have been adopted. 
Not that they arc difficult to fetain in the memory, but because 
they are harsh and do not conform to tlie genius of the Greek 
and Latin languages, from which scientific terms are generally 
derived. Moreover, a name should convey a meaning having 
some bearing upon the subject, descriptive of its quaUtiee, thus 
becoming an aid to the memory, and readily recalled by associa- 
tioii. Exception may be made in favour of naming in honour of 
those who have advanced the science of botany by explorations, 
special study, &c. ; but in this case those only who have dis- 
tmguished themselves should be thus commemorated, and harsh, 
uncouth names rejected. Linnseus adopted this custom, and 
honoured several of his patrons and pupils after this fashion. 
Tlius the Celsia was named after Celsius, one of his earliest 
benefactors. The iLalmia, abounding in our woods, and so well 
known in English gardens, but a stranger to our own, comme- 
morated his friendship for Professor Kalm, his pupii and fellow 
labourer, and who first presented this beautiful plant to his 
teacher. Linnseus well observes in his " Critica Botanica," 
Oonceming this practice of bestowing celebrated names upon 
genera of plants, that a " proper connection should be observed 
between the habits and appearance of the plant and the name 
from which it has its derivation.'* The Andromeda, a beautiful 
little gem, much resembUng the Heath of England, and belong- 
ing to the order Ericaceae, and one of the best representatives of 
the Heath in America, may be cited in illustration. The buds 
are of a blood-red hue before they expand, but when fully blown 
the corolla is of a flesh colour. l)uring his Lapland tour, 
Linna)U9 found this plant in abundance adorning the marshy 
ground with its delicate blossoms ; and as he admired its beau- 
^es, his imaginative mind was struck by a fancied resemblance 
between the appearance and circumstances of this plant and 
he story of Andromeda as related by the Greek poets. " A 
-naiden of exquisite beauty chained to a rock amid the sea, and 
ipoaed to monsters and venomous serpents. This lovely little 
lower," he said, "is her vegetable prototype. Scarcely any 
)ainter could so happily imitate the beauty of a fine female com- 
)lexion, still less could any artificial colour upon the face bear 
omparison with this lovely bloom. I find it always filed upon 
lome turfy hillock amid the swamps, and its roots bathed by 
heir waters. In these marshy and soUtary places toads and 
jnomous reptiles abound. And just as in tlie case of Andro- 
meda, Perseus comes to deliver her from her dangers by chasing 
way her foes ; so does the summer, Hke another Perseus, furive^ 
id, drying up the waters that inundate the plant, ehaae away 
d her aquatic enemies, and then she carries her head (thr 



her beauties to the sun." Pleased with th6 IdM, h6 ohote ftf ' 
this floWer, which ii the type of a new genAs in th* eysteltl hi 
was arranging, the name Andromeda. Other iUuMration^ #f tiki 
ap|:^ication of this canon of Linnteus ifMiy be iband itt tlW 
Scheuchieriflj a grassy alpine plant, named from the two Seheu($il* 
zers^ one of whom excelled in the knowled^ 6f alphi« plttflllii 
and the other in that of grasses. AIsOj in the Hemtttdli, Ift 
American plant^ named af&r Hernandes, a tiftturalist sent but to 
Me&ico by Philip IT., of Spain, and said to baVe beeti gtteti CO 
the plant, which has large leaves and small flo#erft, in alldiiliil 
to ih6 great opportunities afforded to the natuMlist and thte litlll 
uie he made of tlvem. And^ again, the Bufibnia r^oeived ifi 
name in honour of the celebrated Count de BuSbHj while One o^ 
its species was called the Slenderdeaved BufRlfiii, hy Linnieni) 
ori account of the slender pretonsiohs to botail(e»l eeltti^ whM 
that naturaliist possessed I Linneeus selected, as an emblem of 
himself, the Linntra borealis (so named by GronoVius), which Ht) 
describes as " a little northern filant, flowering early, depressed, 
abject, and long overlooked ; and then trades a wsetaWaticd 
between this flower and his own early lot. Like it, unfolding in 
a remote northern region, without the gifts of fortune or the 
means of cultivating his natural powers, he was long unknown 
and overlooked. Indigent and obscure, he pursued in secret his 
scientific researches, exploring the recesses of Nature, tracking 
her footsteps to hef remotest retreats. Mountain and glen, 
forest and moof, ft)ike ^ietded up their treasures to the ardent 
inquirer, wbd oaiiid forth, after a season, enriched hj the spoils 
he had collected, and which, arranged in a new and beauteous 
order, he presented to the surprise and delight of kindred minds 
in every region. Then, indeed, his resembhmce to the humble 
flower of his choice ceased, and men of science in every civilised 
country pressed foifWAfd to avail themselves of hia discoveries 
and share in hit pUPIutM> iBd Ibe clouds that had gathered 
around his youth #en dia^paleit, while for the last forty years 
of liis life lie saw hifli»4f ittM^iide<l by the hOlieuraand emolu- 
ments his country add kit )t^g had bestowed upon him, and 
enjoyed the chosen delights of nii heart amid a host of pupils 
who honoured and Isfted him as their friend, the instructor 
and then benefaetort^^^L., Radd^i^tM, in ABSrican Gardener's 
Monthly.) 



Otm tlTTlSE BOX. 



Bantam Layixo iwo Koos (r>HM»).— It Is quite cortaln that Cochfn- 
Chinu hens occasiunally li^ tWo eMl In one day: thbruioie, we know of no 
rea&on why a Bantam Iroft iheilid h«t do the saoio— thereifbre, your man, 



probably, Is 

White Spanish iTeWU jlMfM(i)ij^We totally differ from you when you 
say that these oa^^ht to iMvtl WJftiH mflB^ The red ftee looks f^r better con- 
t! asting with f heir plnmai^e. Thisy an Called White Spanish, but they more 
properly should bo called White Mlnorcas. 

SPAMsn LOCK WITH DISEASED Etes ( W. IT. ^.).— Give him castor oU, a 
table-gpoon ul at a time, and rtpeated as often ns it seem? iiccessar> atlnteTfals 
of twenty- four houi-a. Hub the discoloured spots with corapounl Bulphsr 
ointment. You do not say whether he ttppcam to suffer in healtli, nor 
whether the closing; of the eye is the result of swelling of the white face, or 
its gradual and healthy increase. 

PiGBoits Latixo but kot SiTTiNo.— " C. B. W." doc* not state how many 
Pigeons have laid the twelve eggs he speaks of, nor does he give ns any clas 
to gness the cause. Are the Pigeons properlv paired ? or are there seme odd 
hens ? When short uf cocks, two hens will, not unfrequeHtly, pair, build, 
and lay two eggs each : if this were continued three tImeS It wdnld amonnfe 
to the do/en eggs. In tliat case, thu obvious remedy wdllld he to pivtidS 
two cocics for these unhappy hens.— B. P. B. 

Rabbits {J. jP.}— Putting the doe to the buck, will not prevent her suckling 
her J oung ones. 

Gold Fish (Z)ffA*ott«).— Draw off the water almost entirely every day by 
means of a syphon. A piece of Indlan-mbber tuhe makes the be»t of s}'phons 
for emptying a glass globe, it is so flexible and managiabls. Aiver water 
should be i inployed. We keep a few aquatic plants in our aqBftrittin, and 
give the fish a very few small pieces of vermicelli d^ily> There stiould be 
some clean pebbles and sand at the bottom of the globe ror the fitfh to scoxu- 
against. 



LONDOIT MAEKETS.— July 1. 
FOULTBY. 

We remain much as we were last week. The supply is goed, but soft 
large, and the demand is quite equal to the average of late years. We vaitf 
soon look for a faU*— -^ *• •^- -••^. this will aHbct oaf returns. 

EacL Each— «. rf. 1. 4, 

Large Fowls ' it, ^ • Guinea Fowls lo 

Smaller Fowls ; • , i ' Leverets t 2 6 „ t 

Chickens ' ' ' t Pigeons 7 „ • 

Doch"-!-- i 10, ftabblts 1 4 „ 1 ff 
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MrraoKOLOoT or nut Wkkr.— At CbiswielL, from observations daring tbe last tbirty-foor years, tbe average bigbest and lowect 
temi^eraturee of tbese days are 75.r and 51.2* reepeetively. The greatest beat, 93\ occorred on tbe 14tb in 1847 ; and tbe lowest eold, 37**, 
on tbe 9tb in 1856. Dwing tbe period 141 daya were fine, and on 90 rain fell. 



AEBANGING FLOWEES EST BOUQUETS AND 

VASES. 
(ComUuuedfrem pa^e 262.) 




WBXATH8, &C., FOB DEC0BATI0K8. 

H£££ are Bmnetimes great diffi- 
cultiee ia making the wreaths 
which are now so often used for 
Christmas decorations. They are 
ofVen made in ways that take up 
a great length of time ; whilst 
in all these arrangements most 
frequently the smiplett sort 
and quickest done are often 
the most graceful. 

^ Some take strips of calico and sow the 
folmge on to them; others prepare long 
stiff oords, and bind it down upon them ; 
and a third party, who, I think, do best^ take a succession 
of small green branches, and bind them continuously to- 
gether without any other support than that afforded by 
the overlapping stems. 

In proceeding thus, the first piece of green used for 
commencing the wreath should have a longish stem, and 
all the pieces should have a few inches leu of bare stem 
for binding over. ' 

All the pieces should be trimmed into a proper size 
for the thickness of the wreath. For twining round 
pillars the wreaths can hardly be made too large ; and 
when there is not material sufficient to make them really 
handsome (and they do take an enormous quantity), I 
think it looks much better to have one immense drooping 
wreath of Ivy and spreading Fir placed round the top or 
capital of each pillar, the ent^nning of the shaft mean- 
while being left quite unattempted. 

A very pretty way of decorating any large massive 
piece of stonework — a font, for instance, if in a church, 
or a statue, or a doorway, or for deeply-cut niches, as 
for a 'windovr-frame, is to take a few fiat fan-shaped 
branches ; and without any attempt at fastening, to lay 
them down in the manner of a wreath round the base of 
the pedestal, or in the angle of the recess, or along the 
front of a sculptured niche. In arranging the decora- 
tions of a hall or gallery filled with statuary, ^his would 
be found a most rapid and effective plan. 

For all these purposes variegated foliage is not generally 
much to be recommended ; and when it is used it should 
never be mixed with any of a darker kind. The only way 
in which I think it looks really well is in a massive wreath 
hung in the strongest light ; and in a place where it 
will either produce a harmonious effect of colour, or 
where it will be near enough to the eye to be distinctly 
recognised as what it really is. It should never be used 
on a background of green, whether light or dark— unless, 
indeed, the foliage is very nearly white. Even then, 
however, dark green ia very cold and heavy for it to rest 
against. 

No. 15.— Vol. I., New Sibies. 



From some effects of colour I have observed lately 
out of doors, I fane J that a dark bluish-purple would lie 
a rather good contrast; but this does not sound very 
natural, and I cannot answer for its success in practice. 

F(M* the large green wreaths I should recommend the 
use of a great quantity of Fir branches. Some Box 
might be used, but I should keep it all for the smaller 
wreaths where these are required also ; then Portugal 
Laurel does pretty well. Ivy the best of all, and common 
Laurel tolerably. Holly looks very bright and glossy, 
I but it must have no berries ; and Laurnstinus would be 
' very useful sometimes if it were not for its too numerous 
flowers, which in a very large-scale wreath are not 
admissible. 

For picture-frames and looking-glasses nothing looka 
more beautiful than a wreath of Arbutus adorned with 
its scarlet berries ; Laurnstinus and Snowberries being 
thickly intermixed, and the whole crowned by a little 
bouquet of the various mingled greens. Fern leaves are 
most useful for such central bouquets ; and on a larger 
scale in some cases, as in harvest time, a triumphal anih 
crowned with handfuls of ears of corn, arranged one up 
and one down, and tied together loosely in the middle, 
is very appropriate and very pretty. 1 always wonder 
very much that in the apple counties the beautiful bright 
red fruit is not more made use of for open-air decorations. 
I never once remember seeing it, and yet how very 
' beautiful the glowing crimson fruit looks clustering 
amongst the leaves. 

In the apple counties I know it used to be " not the 
thing " to have apples brought to table ; but this rule, 
I think, is being properly broken through now that prise 
fruit is thought so much of ; so perhaps in this case also 
it will become more sought for — there may be a chance 
of some of the bright colouring which those peculiarly 
: bright-faced little crab-like Apples would lend to an ar(m 
in autumn. 

For very small wreaths for following the lines in deli- 
cately carved woodwork, or for the tracery of an open 
device in wire, the little pieces of Box are the very best 
of any, where, as is usually the case in England, a suffi- 
ciency of Myrtle is not to bo obtained. These little 
sprays are far better when of a naturally compact and 
, branchy shape. They cannot be, indeed, too neat, and 
I can scarcely be too short ; as the shorter each piece iB> 
I the closer and neater generally is the wreath itself. 
j In all these arrangements we are supposing no flowers 
I to be used, the green alone forming the ornament. 
I When, however, flowers are added I have found it to 
I answer best to put them in after the wreaths are 
fastened in their places. Often it is easy to slip in the 
stalks; otherwise, when mounted on wood or wire, it 
will pierce the mass of foliage, and at other times a little 
wire may be necessary to attach the flowers easily. The 
flowers should be carefully made to follow in the fall of 
their foliage the direction of the leaves, although it 
seems useless to strive against the one great objection to 
making them up together — that of tbe time the wreaths 
take making, and the rough treatment which they have 
No. G67.— Vol. XXVI., Old Sbbiks. 
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to suffer. The flowers being unattached, can very easily 
be removed and replaced if they fade too quickly, and I 
am to say how long I have known the green itself con- 
tinue to look well, fully extending over all the season of 
the Christmas gaieties. 

DESIGN FOB WBEATH. 

I can hardly decide what would do best for this design. 
I think that a cipher surrounded with a wreath perhaps 
is the best, as it includes both green and coloured work. 

Say, then, that the device is to be a cipher or a motto 
on a shield surrounded by a wreath. 

The letters should first be traced upon the stiff piece 
of canvass stretched on a hoop. Card would do, but 
. canvass is far better. The very simplest-shaped old 
English letters are the best to use ; and after they are 
drawn in outline upon the canvass a strong solution of 
gum should be laid all over it, omitting with great 
exactness the spaces of these said letters. The whole 
ground should tnen be closely covered with Snowberries 
or some other white berry, or with white everlastings, 
or, in fact, with anything in the vegetable world that 
can be made look really white and pretty while retaining 
a flat surface. If flowers are used, the gum will perhaps 
be exchanged for the use of needle and thread. 

Or, if the letters can be provided for in flowers, the 
ground may be all of HoUj; berries, which, though I 
name it last, I the most advise ; but Christmas time is 
a difficult one to provide for, and I want this device to 
serve for use then as well as in the summer time, when 
scarlet and white Verbenas are waiting to fill the 
canvass. 

The ground being prepared, the letters have to be 
filled up very closely and fully ; and it is sometimes 
even well with a pair of scissors to clip off any leaf or 
petal which creeps beyond its bounds. Scarlet looks 
well for the letters, but nothing better than golden words 
on white. 

For the frame a prettily shaped piece of green should 
be laid either way in the hand, and bound together 
across with some feathery pieces rising from between. 
The wreath should then go on each way ; and I may 
here mention that acorns and Oak leaves in autumn, and 
Laurel leaves at other seasons, make a beautiful frame- 
wreath even quite alone, especially when the scene and 
the devices are of a warlike kind. Otherwise a beautiful 
spray of Arbutus and Snowberry, with Laurustinus at 
the top and a sort of knot of the same underneath the 
frame, would best combine the two separate lengths ; 
each drooping downwards if of a creeping kind of foliage, 
or pointing upwards if of the Laurel class, and being 
made tolerably even as to their size. — E. 
{To be continued.) 



EERTILISATION OF WHEaT- 
HYDROMETRIC BELT. 



-THE 



Wheit I said that the explanation of the process of natural 

ertilisation of the Wheat plant by " H. C. K., Rectory, 

lerefordshire," was just what I deserved, I did not mean to 
acknowledge that I, or any one, deserved to be laughed at, as he 
urmised, for an error in the explanation of a natural fact, and I 
'in quite sure tliat no one will laugh at him for falling into a 
'ery great mistake. He, too, was like the farmers, too late in 
lis examination of the crop of this year ; and I shall hold him in 
my grasp as firm as tlie basis of botany for the space of twelve 
T-^iths, as the first of my pupils in the com- trade crossing ; and 
,. ^y in June next, if he will pay the expenses, I shall engage to 
,o down to the borders of Herefordshire — that is,, to the 
"talvern Wells, and if I shall not be able to show him the pollen 
'i the Wheat, which, from his lett<?r, I am quit« sure he has not 
ot seen ; also, if I am not able to show h*"- '^- '"^♦hers full of 
oi«., and split, and empty of all tract •* "-^-i tV^v 

rom *i^«'»' p^ocii/^ posi*^' ^n, wh' '■— *" - **^ 



How I make out from his letter that he was behind time is 
thus accounted for. '* When the ear is rising out of the sheath 
the whole of the anthers are green and immature,'* and " when it 
(the ear) is completely clear of the sheath the blossoming 
process commences at the upper part of the ear." That is just 
what I said was the Boyal Agricultural Society's shortcoming. 
They were three weeks or a month behind Nature, and this rev. 
gentleman is not one whit before them in his knowledge of the 
natural crossing of the Wheat. It is carious to note that in 
the Leschenaultia the anthers and stamens, after dischavging the 
pollen, dry up and wither in the centre of the flower when it is 
yet in the condition of a very small flower-bud ; while in this 
genus, or at least the anthers of the Wheat " are green and 
immature,'* according to my first pupil, ten days after the pollen 
is shed. I recollect it was in 1842 or 1848 that I first probed 
Nature for this answer, and I fell into the very same kind of 
error as " H. C. £." has most certainly committed. Yet there 
were appearances for which I could not account so clearly as he 
has done, for he concluded, without observing the fact, that the 
" husk opens for a brief interval, probably for a few minutes 
only, when the anthers are mature." The appearances I allude 
to tell me the husk never opens at all for that purpose. The 
opening or the closing of the husk, supposing it dia open and 
shut every' day for a month, has no more to do with the process, 
or progress of the pollen than my pen has. The husk shields it 
from the weather while it is young, and my pen describes the 
conditions and the mode under which the grain receives its 
vitality inside the husk. " H. C. K." attempted to make out 
these conditions and failed, as surely as ever a man failed in this 
world in any one thing. And I reassert that the Boyal Agri- 
cultural Society and the farmers are three weeks bdiind Nature 
in their time of the flowering of Wheat, and I do hereby challenge 
all the botanical professors in the country to prove that I am a 
single shade wrong about the fertilising of the Wheat. 

But the great error in my second letter in answer to Mr. 
Darwin I put in conscientiously, and on purpose to see if there 
is one man in ten thousand who pretend a great deal on such 
things without ever looking at them. I mean this for us gar- 
deners only. And, therefore, any one except a gardener who 
will detect the error will not be entitled to the prize, the hydro- 
metric belt, on which I mean to throw some practical light^ and 
which botanists do not think scientific enough to study, and 
tell us the reasons for the freaks of flowers in their eccentricities 
before and after and during their honeymoons. But the hydro- 
metric belt has a wonderful deal more to do with them than most 
men think of. Suppose a straight jacket to be hydrometric — that 
is, be like a clothes-line, and '*give and take * to the weather, 
slacken down to a festoon in dry weather, and when it rains tighten 
up to a straight line. And suppose one in a jacket of that sort, 
and it to get wet, the consequences would ba a tightness about 
the chest very disagreeable. Now, the under covering of com- 
posite flowers, as a Daisy, is like a tight jacket all round the 
bottom, and is called an involucre; the same thing as the calyx 
in other flowers, or the " impalement ** of old botanists. The 
impalement is the best name for my purpose. Well, when a 
composite flower shuts of an evening, as Oazania splendens 
does, though not so much so as other Gazanias, it is not the 
flower's fault, but the misfortune in being clothed in an impale- 
ment, or a straight jacket, which gives and takes with the changes 
of the weather, and always with the change from day to dewy 
eve. It is not the flower of the Daisy of itself that shuts up, 
it is. merely pressed by the straight jacket, so much that it 
must compress itself. Now, suppose one of the present fashion 
of loose j'\cket8, which natural philosophy so much admires in 
ladies' fashions, to be turned suddenly by the hydrostatic 
principle to a straight jacket, and to be so tight round one as to 
cause pain, how would you alter it on the instant, say to save 
life— no buttons, no loops, or hooks and eyes, reooUect, and the 
^'^'^'^ ■'- ^' ' 'ng ? The way I would do would he to get the poiut 
,.A«aw.fe in imder the edge of the jacket, and slash it up 
;. I ..J to the armpits first, and then along the spine at the back, 
ad •'• *'ront the same, and it would soon be as comfortable as 
,x«.*ent fashion of loose jackets. And if you will do the 
i for a favourite composite flower — slash the jacket, the 
»>x,«ucre, and that flower will never shut again. My Gazania 
plcndens are open day and night,I slash their jackets, and they get 
'^ loose and so comfortable-like that they pay me with their smiles 
, well F* -lusk as at ''*•- i of day, and any time between I may 
aoose . risit ther* Jut it is expensive work, slashing Ore 
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deal of some one'i time ; or even if there be but one bed of it 
about a place, and that bed an ordinary tize — say a circle 6 feet 
in diameter, all filled with Gasania splendena, and eighty flowers 
opened the first day, how long would it take a boy to slash all 
their jackets for them P and ^diat is his day's pay ? Make out 
that by figuring. And for the rest of the season say there are 
from ten to fifteen fresh flowers open erery morning and cTening, 
one of them to be slashed daily as thc^ come, how much would it 
come to from the middle of May to the second week in October ? 
Ton make the calculation, and let us know the expense of keep- 
ing such a bed with open flowers, dull or sunshine, all night as 
wdl as in sunny weather, and it rests for me to guarantee the 
good it will do, and that it will not fiiil ; also that a bed with 
slashed involucre looks to my eye a finer sight than a plain bed. 

But like great disooyeries in cross-breeding, this was the 
result of a procets gone through for a yery different purpose. 
I had been foiled in attempts to pollenise the different species ; 
the flowers closed in the afternoon, and the next relay of pistils 
took up a fresh set of self pollen before the strange pollen could 
take effect, and I was baffled, and hit on keeping the flowers 
open from first to last in order to be able to arrest the natural 
process, and give better scope for the artificial system; and 
behold just what yon haye been told. The treatment under 
which these Gazanias were placed in order to get them to seed 
is the same as that which I suggested last winter — that is, similar 
to haying the plants planted out on a yery dry border, but kept 
moist beiow £9r the roots, inside and close to the front of an 
orchard-house where abundance of air was admitted day and 
night. The way I keep it powdery dry on the surftu^ is this. 
When I water the border I giye it a thorough good soaking 
early in the day, and in the afternoon I scrape off a little of the 
damp surface, and mulch it with an inch deep of dry-as-dust 
cocoa-nut refuse, like unto brown sawdust, and two such water- 
ings were sufficient during the month of June. The only way 
to insure a cross in this kind of composite flower is to take the 
first series of florets round the outsides of the disk or centre. 
In Gazania, two rows of the outside florets come up the first 
day— that is, the styles of the florets push up out of the tubes 
carrying up the pollen with them, as all styles of all composites 
do ; but the styles are not then ripe to receive the pollen, but on 
the second day they are so, and then the top of the style is spHt 
into two arms or horns, the real stigma. Well, the first morning 
nothing is more easy than to blow off all the pollen from the 
first risers, leaving the pistils bare as pins and as much pointed. 
Early the next day, or that afternoon, some more styles push up, 
also with pollen on their sides, below the summit, and these and 
all the styles in the centre should be most carefully cut off lest 
the pollen on them should dust on the horns of the first set. 
These horns or stigmas are to be dusted by the pollen of 
another kind, and the process is to take a whole flower when 
its centre styles are fresh up, and touch the stigmas all round 
with the styles of the strange flower, and the pollen will stick 
to the stigmas in a way not to be blown off as at first. 

Now, here is a pretty experiment by which one can learn more 
than the value of the best seedling ; and if I could enrol a certain 
number of volunteers to engage it, I would engage m jself to 
give them practice, which requires just as much correctness 
of eye as shooting at a bull's-eye 800 yards off. But recollect 
in our damp climate South African composites must not be 
allowed to close of an evening to mash the pollen with the dew — 
split up their thick, scaly envelopes into four or six divisions 
and then you are safe with theuL A different process will be 
necessary for ligulate florets in ihia order. This is merely the 
best and surest way with Aster or Daisy-like flowers which have 
the centre in simple tubes, aUas florets. J). Bbatok. 



others if I give some simple dufectionf as to the management of 
them. 
When the machine is on the ground and ready to commence work, 

1. First see that the cutters are close down upon the flat blade 
underneath ; their being at too great a distance from it is the 
most ordinary cause of the machine not doing its work properly; 
they should be so close as to grate very shghtly upon it, without 
impeding their free motion ; they wiU then cut the grass clean, 
instead of pugging it, and the labour will be all the less. The 
screws which raise and lower the cutters are generally very 
simple and easy to understand. 

2. Next take care that the cutters are the proper height off 
the ground ; if they are set too high, the work will not be good ; 
if too low, the action will be laborious. If Green's machine is 
used the chain will probably slip the cogs, which it ought never 
to do ; his machine cannot be set too low, proTided there is no 
slip. With other machines the correct height is easily atfcer- 
tamed by trial. 

3. Then oil all the bearings carefully, the axis of the cutters 
especially ; then of all the wheels and the roller, as well as that 
part where the gear-rods bear on the axis of the roller. See that 
all these working parts are clear of bits of grass, which are very 
apt to insinuate themselves, and so create great friction. 

N.B. — I have seen one of Samuelson's machines actually with- 
out any means provided for oiling the axis of the cutters. 

I need scarcely say, beware of stones ; I find, however, they 
are comparatively harmless if the machine is worked rather 
slowly. 

If the grass is very long it may still be easily cut by raising 
the cutter sufficiently. If it has been left uncut as much as ten 
days, and is at all long, it will be advisable to turn back, and go 
over the same strip again, and so on, backwards and forwards. 
But I find it to be far the best plan not to allow the grass to go 
more than a few days — eay four or five, according to the weather; 
and then, by passing the machine once over it, the best effect is 
produced with a minimum of labour. 

With regard to sharpening the cutters, I use one of Green's 
make, so that I am able to speak only of that. I do not know 
whether his steel is better than that of other makers, but 
of this 1 can speak positively — that it will do its work most 
perfectly for two years, with twelve hours a-week work, and I 
believe would do it equally well for many more without sharpen- 
ing at all. I have seen and used all the various machines at 
different times, and I have come to the conclusion that Green's 
has many advantages over all others — one prominent one is 
its lightness. An eighteen-inch by him, when in proper trim, 
can be worked over any grass by one man with ease, if the 
ground is not very hilly ; whereas I have found a fourteen-inch 
by other makers too heavy to be worked long by one man with- 
out distress. 

In conclusion, put a good machine into the hands of a working 
gardener, and teach him thoroughly how to adjust it ; and, after 
a week or two's work, I shall be much surprised if he wishes to 
go back to his old scythe. I am in the habit of using my 
machine (eighteen-inch) a good deal myself in all weathers for 
the sake of the exercise, and I find that for two hours at a stretch 
I can do single-hand the work of five or six men with the scythe 
and besom. — H. G. K., Rectory ^ Hereford. 
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SHAEPENING MOWING MACHINES. 

I WAB glad to see Mr. Appleby's observations on mowing 
machines in your Journal lately, and it is to be hoped that they 
may draw forth some more hints on the same subject from 
persons aa well qualified to give instructions as himself. Not 
that I think there is so much needed in the way of sharpening 
the cuttera of these machines as some appear to think, but that 
few persons know how to use them in the most efficient manner. 

I mys^ have watched yicy many of these machines (by various 
makers, by hand and horse power) at work, and I have rarely 
found one that was doing its work aa it ought io do, and as it 
might do: so perhaps it maybe of some serriee to smatenn and 



TRAINING MELONS. 



I HAYB read with attention Mr. Fish's remarks on Melon 
ciJture hist month, and have followed his directions in the 
training of my plants. I should be glad if he would enlighten 
me on the following point : My fruit is now set nicely, how 
must I proceed with the after-trainuig of the plants ? I have 
three secondary shoots to each, andT some tertiary. I allow one 
fruit to each secondary. All the eyes of the secondary shoots 
are cut out except those which have given me four tertiary to 
each. Now, must I let them grow as they please, or are they to 
be allowed to spread no further ? ^ C. H. 

[By what you state, if we understand aright, you have three 
frruit to each plant. The tertiary shoots, Uierefore, on which 
there is no fruit will be of no fiurther use at present than keeping 
up a good, vigorous root action in the plant. These, therefore, 
may be stopped as they grow by nipping out the points, or even 
removing a small one, when room cannot be found for it. The 
more good foliage there is exposed to the sun the better will the 
firnit be. A great thicket of foliage is undesirable, because much 
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of it muBi be shaded. If this ttopping or thinning is done every 
day or every other day, the plants will never need much at a 
tinM, and the fruit will experience no check. Theae fruirs as 
they swell will lessen mere vigour of growth, and the stopping 
throws more strength into the fruit. It will not be eai^ to set 
aaj fruit on these laterals whilst the fruit is swelling ; but if you 
wiiih a secofid crop from the same plants^ the young firait on 
these laterals will set freely when the first fruit is ripe and 
gathered. For very fine fruit, however, it is often desirable 
to plant again for succession ; for unless water is given from 
beneath, it is not easy to retain fioe, vigorous, hmlthy side 
shoofeS) and highrflavoured fruit, too^ though by the above mode 
it nay be done and very successfully.] 



LIST OF HEBBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Ik answer to "A Subscribbr." There is such an immense 
number oi good herbaceous perennials, that it is a difficult task 
to seleet a kw species for a garden, unless we knew the extent of 
borders or beds that are to be furnished. A good colleetion of 
hardy perennial border flowers judiciously planted and well 
managed afterwards would be very interesting, and would furnish 
flowers for nine months in the year. A good manual on their 
culture vrith a catalogue is a desideratum. We hope some day 
to publish one. In the meantime, in answer to your query, the 
fomwing will perhaps suit your purpose, or you may select 
from them. 

Csmptrnla fdomersta. I><rabie 
white aad bloe 2 ft. Jan6> 
grandis. 3 ft. Poiple. Aug- 
nitida. 1 ft. White. July, 
persietfolla grandly 3 ft. Blue. 
July, 
pleno. 3 ft. Bine. Jaly. 
alba. 3 ft, White. July. 
+ patnils. 6 in. Blaa. July. 
I alb*. 6 in. White. Jaly. 

j • ir pyramidalis. 4 ft. Bloe- Aug. 
alba. 4 ft. White. Aug. 
+ speciova. '2 ft. Purple. Jfay. 
{ tracheloides floro pleno. 3 fr. 

Pnrple. July, 
urticifolia flore plena i ft. 
White. Augnrt. 
Centanrea macrocephala. 3 ft. 
Yellow. July, 
t montana alba. 2 ft. White. 
July, 
nniflora. 1 ft. Purple July. 
Centranthua ruber. 2 tt. Crimaoa. 
Jane. 
• -t- Cheta*antlias MarshalH. 1^ ft. 

Orange. May. 
* + Chekme bariata coednea. 3 ft. 
Scarlet. July. 
Lyoni. 4 ft. Purple. Aug. 



Aconitnm Anthonu li ft. Tellow. 

Jhily. 

4 diintnaia. 4 ft. Bloe. Sept. 

Tenastnni. 3 ft. Blue. June. 

Aetca spicata. 8 ft White. May. 

Adenopbora dentlenlata. 1 tt 

Blue. June 

i wrrsupifiora. 2 ft. Blue. July. 

• + Adonis vemalia. 1 ft Yellow. 

March. 
••i-Ajoga pyramidaUs. Gin. Blae. 

i Alyiaani saxatUe. 1 ft. Yellow. 
April. 
AadHwa loagirolfa. aft. Blue. 

Jaly. 
Anemone apannlna. 6 in. Blue. 
April, 
japonica. 9 ft Roar. Sept. 
i pulsati.Ia. 9 in. Violet May. 
aylvestria. 6 in. White. May. 
Ankfaerfcnm miaatruin. 1 ft. White. 

June. 
AqailegiAcaoadensii. 2 ft. Orange. 
June. 

* glandnlosa. 1 ft. Blue and 

white. Jnoe. 
Sklnneri. 1 ft. Red. May. 
Arabia alpina. 6 in. White. ApL 

laclda. 1 ft White. June. 
Asdepias aniplexlcaal'& 2 ft Red. 
Jaly. 
DooglaaL lift. Red. Oct 

* f taberoaa. 2 ft Orange. August 
f Aspemla odorata. 1 ft White. 

May. 
tlnctoria. 1ft Pink. July. 
Asphodelus luteoa. 3 ft. Yellow. 
June. 
+ raino us. 2 ft. White. April, 
tauricus. 3 ft. White. June. 
i Aster amellus. 2 ft Purple. Aug. 
concolor. 1 ft. Porpla.^ Oct. 

• elegan.s. 2 ft Bine. Sept. 

f grandiflorue. 2 ft. Bine. Nor. 
Maifolina. 2 ft White. Jaly. 
moltifloru!!. 3 ft. White. Sept. 
BOTiD-angliaB rubra. 6 ft. Jted. 

Sepeembo'. 

pendoloa. 2 ft. WhUe. Sept 

Tuldieikis. I ft. Purple. Juae. 

ibfricua. 'J ft Blue. August 

^"Irietladelteidea. Sin. Purpl* 

April, 
.arpnrea. 3 in. Purple. Ar^ 



ipecioa. feet. Purp uin. 
>«pthalmut.. aaltcHbMai* ' " 

Yellow. Septmbe 
«.UK^ tMtlusfcrta flor- 'i*^ 

>now. Apri 
-^ .*Bula can*-*** 
Jtf«- 

*b* ■ ^ vy ..»w^ — .* 

— .cas ft. '*arpie. Jul 



f EpIoMdtam alplanin. 9 la. Crlm-' 

son. May. 
"f grandlflonun. 1 ft. White. Apr. 
t TiolBeean. 9 In. TfoUS. Aoril. 
Rttkla albo-roarginata. Ij ft. 
LBac. July. 
saltcoTdata 1ft. White. Ang. 
•¥ GaxsBia ^tendeas. 9 In. Orange. 
Juna. 
Oentlanaacanlia. 3 in. Blue. May. 
alphia. 3 in. Blue. July. 
* cristata. 1^ ft. Ked. J^y. 
f pistensls iora pleao. 2 ft 
White. May. 
sanguines. 1 ft. Crimson. 

July. 
Wallicbiaoa. » in. fltrtped. 
Joly. 
■¥ Genm cocdneum.^ 1 ft. Scarlet. 

Ausiist. 
•f HeUaathas amllfloras tore i^no. 
SflU Yellow. AugusL 
• -i- Helleborus niger. 9 in. White. 
Janaary. 
dynpleaa. 1 ft. PnrpUab- 
green. Joaa. 
HemeioealUsflaTa. 2 ft. Yellow. 
Jane. 
4* fblvafloca plsaOk 4 ft. Copper. 
Jaly. 
Sieboldi. 2 ft. Plnk^ Sept. 

* + Hepatlea trfloba. All the Tarieties 

am. ApriL 

* iUrlB asiap«nrir«na.4la. White. 

ApriL 
f Iris amoma. 1 ft. Bine. May. 
fragraas. 1 ft. Blaa, white, aod 

pnrfla. J«na. 
gnualnea. 1 ft. Striped. June. 
PaUasn. 2 It. Blue. May. 
t Sostana. 2'ft. Striped. April, 
varaa. 1ft. Pnrpla» Aprd. 
Lathwroa latifolius. Climber. 
P nk. August, 
i Liatrtselegatis. 4 ft. Purple. Sept. 
a4ora(a. 3 ft. Pnrpla. Sept. 

* pamUa. 1ft. Purpla. Sei>t. 
aqoarrosa. 3 ft. Purpla July. 

t spicata. Aft. Purple. Sept. 

* btnum flavum. 9 in. Y«Ilnw. July, 
t pyreaaioom. 1 ft. Blue. July. 
+ LitLospermnm purpurenm coeru- 

leum. 1ft. Purple, klay. 



' obliqua. 4 ft Pnrple. Aug. ; 

i * Cocrallaria nfi^alia iDrs pleao. ; 

6 in. White. April | 

I -f Coreopsis lanceolata. 2 ft. Yellow. 

August I, 

Coronilta varia. 1 ft Ptnk. Sept. I' 

I * Cycamencoam. Sin. Red. March, i 

* f europcenm. 3 in. Lilac and 

' red. August ! 

' + hedcrflpfblium. 3 in. Purple. ! 

April. 
I • remnm. 3 In. Purple. A pi. I 
+ Delphinium Barlowii. 2 ft. Blue. 
June. 
I chinensis. 3 ft. Blue. June, 

i graadiflomiD. 3 It. Zhirkblae. 
July. 

* -f formosuin. 3 ft Blue. June, 
t Henderaoni. 2 ft Light Mue. 

June. 
Wheeleri. 5 ft. Dark blaa. 
August. 
Dianthus alpestria 6 In. Red. 
June. 
•i delioldes. Sin. Ftoah. Jane, 
llendersonlanos. 1 ft Crimson. 

July, 
mperbua tft. WMte. Aug. 
DIctaainua albns. 2 ft White. 
July, 
fkaxfnella. 3 ft Purple. July. 
t Dlelytrafbmraaa. 1 ft. Fink. ApL 
apecubilia. 2 ft. Rose. May. 
Vaba alplna. 2 In. Yellow. ApriL 
-o-^^cephalnm pahnatan. Ijfft. 
hirpla. Arij. 

tUirlCOm. 1ft. ^*«M. An<|r||gt 

'••'•'laoeapnrpa— "^ t*-* 



Orobasaicer. •£. Dark. Joaa. 
Ternna. 1ft. Purple. March. 

• f PiBonla, an the species. Varfons. 

2ft.toSft. Mar. 

• rhlox (dwarf ipaslsa) frunisBa. 

6lo. Rose. May. 
i Nelsonl. 6 in. Ross. Miqr. 
•i procumbens. 41a. Plnfc. Abm. 
SQbalata. 4 la. Darkp&ak. May. 
setacea. 4 in. Pink. AprIL 
•+ (tall varieties). Various, tft. 
to 4 ft. yariegatety ooleerad. 
Jane to September. 
Phyteuma comasa. 6 la. Bios. 
Jane. 
+ orMcolare. 1ft. Violet. JWy. 
Pelemaniam oGamlenm. 2 It. BtaB. 
Jane. 

• yariegatum. 2 ft. Btae. 
June. 

f pnlcherrinran. 9 in. Blas^lalr. 

* PotantUla atro-eaoguina* 2 ft 

Pnrple. August, 
f Menxiesi. 2 ft. Orange. JiAy. 
•f Popeaaa. 9 ft. CrtauoBk. Joty. 

* ♦ Primula acaolia. Ail tba vaiiatlsa 

6 in. ApriL 

* decora. Sin. Pint. April, 
i longifoUa. 6 In. Red. ApriL 
+ aibirica. 3 ia. Bed. Mayc. 

f sikkimenais. 1 ft. Yellow. May. 
fPyrethnmi altaam plennm. Xft. 
White. J%ine. 

* Ranoneulaa a co nit HW iaa l|ft. 

While. May. 

• amplexicaolls. 6 In. WHIte. 

June. 
Radbeckla hirta. 2 ft. YsBow. 

August. 
Neumannia. 14 ft YeDow. 

September, 
porpnrea. 3ft. Pnrpla. SapL 

• Saxiftaga oppoaUlfoUa. 2 in. 

Piuple March. 

i" Sedhnn roscnm. 6ta. Boss. Jtne. 

«-f Sieboldi. 61b. Piafc. Aaicnst 

i SUaaa maritiaiaplSBO. Cta* WkUs. 

July. 

qnadrldentata. f in. Wblts. 

Mar. 
SehaftU. «faa. Bad. Jaae. 

* Spigelia marylandica. 1 fli. Scarlet 
August. 



* 'V Lobelia erinna,¥arioas. 4ftz. Joae. i Splma Japoaisd. 1 lb* WMIs. 
■t- Mgeas. 3 ft. Scarlet. July. Mav. 

syphilitica. 2 ft. Blue. August. f trilobata. 3 ft. White. Jalj, 



* Lotna comiculatus plenus. 4 in. 

Yellaw. Jane. 
•¥ Lapiaoa gpaaliionis. 3 ft. Purple. 
Jane. 

• Bootkateniia. 1^ ft. Light blue. 

May. 

• polyphfllaa. 311. Blue and 

whita. June, 
i Lychnis chslcedoaicus flore pleno. 

3 ft. Scariet. July. 
Lytbruai imeauin supsrbanu 3 ft. 

Bose. Aogust. 
Melissa grandlflora. I ft Pink. 

Jnlr. 
Melitto alpina. tin. Pfaik. May. 
tMoaarda dldyma. Itt. Scariet, 

Jaly. 
Hyosotiaaiorica. 1ft. Bine. Ang. 

* amoSaaa. 4 in. Btue. Joaa. 
palosiria. 1ft. Blue. Aaguat. 

• CEaothera FrazerL 1ft. Yellow. 

Joae. 

T maeracarpa. 1 ft Yelloir. Juae. 

taisxicMblia.6iB. White. June. 

t prostrata. 6 in. YeUew. June. 

Ononis rotandlfoUa. 2 ft. Pink. 

Maf. 

* Oaasroa.sBoa*sna. 1ft. YeUow. 



+ taurica. 1ft. Yellow. July. 
Orobus cocdneus. 1ft. Scarlet. 
April. 



Tlttfolla. 3 ft Rose. Angnst, 

* ▼fBnsta. 3 ft. ftad. Angast. 
f Statiea latifUla. 1 ft. Blue. Joaa. 

spstnlala 1ft. PnrplSk. Jaly. 

* Stenaetls spedoaa. lit. Pttrpls. 

Jair. 
TaiBtss laalda 1 ft.. Orange. 

Julr« 
ThaHetnmi anemoides flore pleno. 

8 ft. watte. AprlL 
afaHafiMkini tanaosaas. »ft. 

Paiplaw Jnaeb 

* •!■ Tritoma uTarU. S ft. Oraage. 

SeptenAer. 
f TralUna srfsiieni. lit. TeBnr. 
May. 
europffos. 1 ft O range. Uaj, 
Verbascum pftusulcenm. 3 »• 
Purple. Jaly. 
trista. 3 ft. Daifc yaUov aad 
red. Joly. 

* Verbena renosa. 1 ft. Pnrpla. 

July. 
Venarica caaeasica. 1ft. Bess. 
June. 

* mnltiflda, (Tin. Blaa. Jase. 
orlentalls. 3 In. BhM. JUf* 

t taorica. 6in. Bias. Joaaw 

*tVloUodoiata. AH the varieties^ 

June. 

pahnata. 6 In. YeDov. June. 

T pennsylvanlca. 6ia. Yellow. June. 



Those marked thus * will do to furniali a amaU gavdea ; t a 
moderate-sized one, and for a large garden the whow wleotion 
would not bo too mnj. T; Afisoy. 



jlMEBIcan blight. 

Soul Apple troe» ia 017 naighboav^s orahaad &aire 
yearo bee» notorkwa te bamg coineivd with itaMn 
On 1^ Hal «lt, nrf Be^hbour pointod out W 
rfitkk mmi to ba the moat iniMled, aad asil»d mm 
fbtLdtmrnMamit. I tried^ bnl invi»i-««-.I«OTldw 
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peiwn to be rdied on, afsared vie tin* he faed loolml eiFer «be 
Apple tvees in upwards of twenty gardens and all were free from 
anodes. He is of opinion that the severe froet which took 
plaoe dsring C%ristmas week entM j destroyed them. 

Hasa similar ocoorrenoe happened elsewhere ? and if so» what 
it considered to be the eauee P--B. 



BEDDING-OUT AT THE CEYSTAL PALACE 

m 1861. 

iConcludsdflrm pa^ 253.) 

The next place in order is the centre, round the great basin, 
aboTo the water templM, and up each s-'de to the grand terrace 
itself: but let us take it from the top, where a Deodar stands on 
each side in plain circles — that is, without anything but the 
trees. Here, in a straight row on each side, are seven oblong 
beds and seven circular beds ; each oirele wiUi a Humea in the 
centre, Ageratum round it, flower of Ae Day toimd iOiat, then 
a ring of Crystal Palace Scaiiet and aa edge of blue Lobelias. 
The seven beds are the same way on each side. The oUongs 
are all as one on the ribbon race. 1^ oentre line all the way 
down is of the purplieh-pink Koseny, or FoiheigiUii— tb[e 
longest line of one kind of Nosegay in England, perhaps ; a row 
of Cerise Unique on each side, the two muBing a oomlAned hand 
of rich rosy pink ; then a contrast in a row of Purple King on 
each side of the centre ; then TropsMlum elegans on eaeh aide, 
and an edging of Sweet Alyssum. Here Pn^e King, in con- 
trast to what is on each side of it, outs «ff the orange of elegans 
from the rose of the centre ; and the white Alyssum edging all 
round contrasts finely with the blue edging of the csrcies. Just 
look to that when yon are on the spot ; there is more in it than 
appears on the sur&ee. At the bottom of that run, and round 
to the Rhododendron-bed neit the walk, is one obloog bed 86 
feet long, and, of course^ 12 feet in width, that being the pro- 
portions in grnid plaees* That large bad has its fellow on the 
other side like the rest of them. They have four rows of Tro- 
pflBolom elegans in the centre, two rows of Parole King on each 
side of elegans, and Mangles* for the outside. The curve round 
the grand basin has three oblong beds, each SO feet long, and 
three circles 9 feet through. The three oblongs bave three rows 
of Ageratum down tiie centre, two rows of Tropseolum elegans 
on each side, and a row of a variegated Geranium like Alma 
all round. The middle circle of the three is a little different 
from the one on each side of it-^thus : Young pknts of Oottaee 
Maid are in the centres of the three circles ; the middle circle 
has Brilliant round Cottage Maid ; and the two end circles 
Alma instead of Brilliant. All three are in bine edging. 

Now, from the grand central basin off to the right or left to 
the grand terrace, and you see the Japan Lilies aBK>ttg the 
Azaleas and hardy Heaths, along with Pinks, Cloves, Picotees, 
Anne Boieyn Pinks, Pc»ppies, and Foxgloves in the distance, 
witfi all softs of Larkspurs, and some other showy plants behind 
the Lifies from Japan ; and these Lilies are now clearly proved 
to be as hardy as the -common white Lily of the lodge-gate 
gardens of En^nd, for not a fibre of their roots was touched 
by that severe winter, and now they are rising stronger than in 
former years, as all Imlbt do while diey are in progrese to full 
properties. 

On the grand terraeothe bottom rows of oblong beds are in 
contrast ribbon rows of three colours, the Crystsd PalaeeSeariei 
Oenmiom taking the two oentre rows, then two rows of Christina 
on eadi side of the oentre, and two rows of Poiple Kiag on each 
ontMde of Christina, and all the circles are alternately with 
Oaamia q>lendeus and Tropoelum elegans, and both edged 
with Flower of the Day— <a grand sight. The half otrele of the 
Arancarias in two divisions made by the main oentre walk has 
seven Amaosrias and seven pedestal-beds in each division, and 
each half a feflect on the other, with two Deodars on eaeh side 
of the central walk. All the Arancaria-beds and these Deodar- 
beds are in bine Lobelias on the slope of the monnd-beds for the 
trees, with a line of Oer ae U u m at the top and bottom of the slope, 
leaving a clear space of about 18 inches level on the top for the 
trees. The seven peiMlaHieds in one half of the half eircAe 
will ten those in Ibe other hid^ and hers they eve— 4he first 
pedestal-bed begimung at the bottom of the oentre wnlk bet wesn 
tho Deodns is thns pbaM: five tcmn Of Cottage Ifaid, aisd 
one ontsido xji Flower of tba Daj ; the eeeond is I^naai— 
st^MTfaa, w¥ik Ctoldes Ohiin «ntsiia «dghig, and FksNV of Ite 



Day inside cEtto ; third bed Trentbam Sose Geranium in £we 
rows edged with Lady Plyraouth; then turning round the 
comer to the Arancaria run, the fourth pedestal-bed is Hv^ rows 
of Cottage Maid edged with Trop«ohun elegans ; the fifth with 
&re rows of Crystal Palace Scarlet Geranium edged by l^wer 
of the Day ; the sixth in five rows of Cottage Maid edged with 
Tropcolum elegans again ; the seventh, Trrntham Bose edged 
with Flower of the Day ; eighth. Cottage Maid and elegans 
again ; and the ninth and last, Crystal Palace Scarlet and Flower 
of the Day. The opposite nine beds the same. 

Then tiie upper half circle opposite tiie Arauoarias, in two 
halves, has seven oblong beds witli throe vases and three statues 
between them. Then beginning at the bottom bed, west end, 
we have a bed of purple Petunias in five rows, and a row of 
Flower of the Day, and then blue Lobelia, dose planting thus — 
seeond bed Tropsoolum elegans edged with Golden Chain and 
blue Lobelia, a row of eaeh ; third bed, six rows of Calceolaria 
integrifolia floribunda, or C. " floribundiEiy," as they say, edged 
with Flower of the Day and blue Lobelia in two lines ; fourth, or 
middle or key-bed, Unique Geranium edeed with 6k>lden Chain 
and blue Lobelia ; fifth bed, to match the colour of third bed, 
its match from the kev-bed, Triomphe de Hyris Tropeolum five 
rows. Countess of Warwick round, and Lobelia outside ; sixth 
to match No. 2, five rows of Crystal Palace Scarlet Geranium, 
Golden Chain, and blue Lobelia, a row ot each ; and seventh 
bed, Shrubland Rose Petunia, with Countess of Warwick round 
it, and blue Lobelia oatside. The corresponding seven beds 
beyond the centre walk same as those, of course. But how my 
friend, fresh from Athol Brose, could have been nuzzled at this 
simple arrangement is a mystery from beyond the bills. 

Now, the chain pattern on each side of the centre is even mors 
snnple still. Three rows of Calceolaria floribunda run through 
the oentre of all the beds, two rows of Crystal Palace Seaiiet 
Geranium on eaeh side of the Caloeolaria, and the edging all 
round with the narrow links between and connecting the beds 
are all in variegated Alyssum. Aristocratic enough, and artistic 
to the last plant of them, sure enongh. These two sunk panels 
and the two end sunk ditto, have circular flower-beds on the 
lower side, and oblong beds of Bhododendrons between, two of 
each opposite the end pencils, and three of each opposite the 
chabis. Let us take the west end, and say a circle bed with 
King Rufus and two rows of Flower of the Day round it; tha 
second bed with Nosegay or Fothergillii, one row of Flower of 
the Day round it, and one row of Sidonia outside ; the third 
bed is Tropseolum elegans edged with blue Lobelia ; the fiMxth 
with Calceolaria amplexicaulis edged with Brilliant Geranium ; 
and the fifth and last on that side of the centre of the terrace a 
greenhouse Gkranium of some flonbunda cast, too floristical for 
a telling port in a bed. Bedding Geraniums are for bedding out, 
florists' kinds to be exhibited in pots only, and pot luck never 
comes of trying them the one for the other. Light Minimum 
Geranium round that bed. 

The first bed of this run on the esst or north side of the eeatre 
is with " improved *' Nosegay Geranium, which is after the 
crimson Minimum, two rows w Fair Helen round it, and edged 
with light Minimum, but blush Minimum is the better name ; 
tlie second is with Calceolaria amplexicaulis edged with Brilliant 
Geranium; third with Tropseolum elegans edged with blue 
Lobelias. The last two at the furthest end are like the first pair 
on the west end. King Rufus in one, and Fothergillii Nosegay 
in the other, and then the drop-beds on the slopes at both ends 
of the terrace ; there are eight in number at each end, and tiiey 
seem to drop or hang down from the eight points at the spring- 
ing of so many arches. The arohes are of variegated HoUias, 
ai^ there is one row of Geraniums along the arches and going 
the drop-beds. Baron Hugel or Bishopstow Scarlet are the 
best kinds for that one row, because they have tlie best marked 
horseshoe leaf, and so contrast, that wi^, with the variegated 
Holly ; but tins season these kinds could not be had, or if they 
could, other places were so much in wsnt of them that they 
could not he spared, and Mangles' Yariegated was nut instead o£ 
them. Mangles* and the varic^ted Hollies give the same cfibct 
as the variegated Alyssum with Flower of the Day, but not quite 
so bad. These two being both hard in their looks, so to speak, 
while Flower of the Day is soft, as it were, and making a worse 
singe for tiie eye with Oiie Alyssum. 

The drap-beds t h e m s dv ea are as follows : — Caloe<^aria flon- 
bunda in the oentre, C^Tstal Palaee Scarlet Geranium round it, 
and the festooned line of Mangles* from the arches eoming 
round tiie edges of all the drop-beds, which finishes my d^a 
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wort. But in the private propagating-ground, to which I have 
a ticket of leave, I saw a quantity of fine pbints of the very 
original variegated Nosegay of which Miller wrote as the first 
variegated sport from seeds in England of that race ; and I would 
be bound they are intended for a shot-silk bed at last, now that 
they have such a stock of Verbena venosa to shot-silk with that 
sort, though not the kind exactly which made the original, but a 
better kind. It is the greatest .weed among all Q^raniums, and 
yet will make one of the best-telling beds in a garden, when 
shot-silked with the purple venosa, in the hands of good \rainers, 
as those at the Crystal Palace certainly must be, else they would 
never venture to risk so many beds of Tropseolum elegans with 
such slender edgings as the Golden Chain or the blue Lobelia, 
while I am warning all my country cousins to beware of elegans, 
and see it does not kill or run over any edging they can venture 
on ; and so it will if they, these cousins, go out a-haymaking but 
for one week, to say nothing of the harvest and the staff of life, 
and how it is to be saved. 

They are building the broken wing for a grand orangery to be 
kept at 50° all the winter, and no gas, or dancing and tumbling 
to be allowed to fluce off their leaves ; but they say the frost of 
last winter did the big Orange trees a world of good by getting 
off the old leaves then thoroughly poisoned with the gas and 
night work ; at all events they look now in their renewed leaves 
very different and very much better than ever they did in June, 
on this side of the channel. 

Fuchsias. — ^The beds of Fuchsias on the Rose Mount. At the 
Crystal Palace is a new experiment to find out if any, or how 
many, kinds of the new style of Fuchsias are suitable or not 
adapted to the bedding system. Sir Colin Campbell is the one 
imder experiment. Of course globosa will make a good edging 
to any kind of Fuchsia, and so would microphylla. Helio- 
tropium corymbosum was there last year, and in the hot summer 
of 1859, and is now proved to bo the best bedder of all the 
Heliotropes that have been tried there. The common Helio- 
trope takes a long while to start after planting out, and once it 
is off it is a wilding. But about the Fuchsias, as long as I think 
of it allow me to introduce you and two or three friends to 
Smith's Mammoth ; you will see it advertised in our last Number 
as having had a first-class certificate from the Floral Committee, 
but I assure you there is no other Fuchsia like it. It is a 
Mammoth of a double Fuchsia, and hangs just like the bell on 
the neck of a ram, down the country, to let the ewe with the 
crooked horn know which way to turn, as this bell of a double 
Fuchsia will let a gardener know how to take a prize. 

D. Beaton. 

GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

I HAVE been growing my Chrysanthemums as Mr. Beaton 
advised last December. I let them grow, and did not stop them 
until their first bud appeared, then took it out. I have mine 
planted three and four in eleven-inch pots. They have grown up 
full a yard in height, and are very healthy, strong plants. I 
have noticed many have thrown out a small blind bud from its 
centre. After this the laterals have started and are now from 
4 inches to 9 inches in length. They are exposed to the sun all the 
day till four o'clock. Should they be in a more sheltered place ? 
Also, am I to pinch out the next bud of these lateral shoots ? 
The only fear I have is, that they will show bloom too early. — 

A SUBSCBIBBB. 

[There is not the smallest danger of your Chrysanthemums 
coming into bloom one week before the usual time. All our art 
ailed to get them in before their usual time ; but some hav^ 
»een kept back all the winter and till late in the spring. Yo\ 
oght to have Mr. Holmes* catalogue, which tells the propA 
»ud to bloom all kinds from. You are now in the second L- 
-ith all those that have the laterals and the " small blind hue 
hich is the fl»^t b"d. Thin the laterals well now — three lateraA. 
wllgive ver art M'^or™*' But see in the same repo ' wh> 

'^••. Bird ha* *"' .^-nc >r\A fnV- %;rr- -»«rl Koa/ »iTi nr 

"••*■ is f v/»«^ 



establishment. The occasion was to celebrate the presentation 
of a handsome silver snuff-box to Mr. William Dines, genenl 
Foreman of the Gardens under Mr. Eyles. The ceremony was 
performed by Mr. John G-ribben, in a neat and complimentaiy 
speech, and Mr. Dines thanked his friends in a feeling and 
appropriate manner. The inscription on the box is as follows : — 

PSKSENTID TO 

MB. WM. I;IKE8, 

BT THE OARDEKKBS SMTLOTSD 

BT TUB BOTAL HORTICULTUBAL 80CIETT, 

SOCTH BEKSIirGTON, 

TO ICABK THEIB ESTEEM FOB HIS UKIFOBM 

crviLfrr as roBEMAN. 
JUKB 35T1^ 186L 



.. us of sixty of the earo^^^ .^^ed \* ' 

-trdens of the Royal Hortii;ui..«.dl Societ 
•*wi ' '»^ exoe)^**^* Mnrxe^ -•t t*"' '^•-^a**. 



Mr. Eyle' 
F'-'^singio* 
" faver" ^"- 



CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE. 

{Continued from page 236.) 

CULTITBE IS THE VINEET. 

Thebe is no doubt that the management of the Vine is the 
most successful and most certain in houses built expressly for 
the purpose, and kept especially in heat, air-giving, and general 
culture for the production of that fine and delicious wholesome 
fruit. To grow it to the greatest perfection and to furnish good 
fruit all the year round, three houses are necessary, one for the 
earliest crop, another for the summer crop, and the third for the 
autumn and winter crop. In large establishments this division 
is still further carried out, by having houses planted with some 
kinds that require peculiar treatment — as for instance, one house 
is filled entirely with the Muscat of Alexandria Ghrape, or allied 
kinds, because such sorts require a higher and drier temperature 
when ripening than others ; and then, again, another house is 
planted entirely with the West's St. Peter's Qrape, and similar 
sorts to ripen in the darker months of the year. A fine example 
of the latter mode was a few years ago at Chatsworth, and may, 
probably, bo there yet. The finest example of a Muscat-house 
that I have seen is at Penryn Castle, near Bangor, in North 
Wales. 

Both these examples are in lean-to houses, but there need be 
no dispute that the best form for a vinery is the span-roof, 
provided it is properly ventilated at the apex to. let out the 
superabundant heat that accumulates there. If the house is 
intended to be forced early, I should then have the border 
entirely inside ; but for a general crop, then in order to give 
the Vines a large pasture I should recommend the walls to 
be built on arches, and have additional borders on both sides. 
The aspect of such a vinery should be east and west. It 
will then have the benefit of sunUght from the morning to the 
evening. These borders would be improved and made more 
perfect if chambered and heated as described before. In other 
respects as to the compost, draining and sheltering, I have 
nothing to add to my former account of those matters. 

For the early vinery I have stated that the border should be 
entirely inside, because then the root action goes on simul- 
taneously with the top action — a very important point, for 
how can the sap flow freely from roots in a cold soil exposed to 
all the severity of winter ? It, however, must be borne in mind, 
that a border covered with glass has no ohanoe of receiving 
moisture from rains : hence that necessary element water most be 
supplied from the watering-pot and right freely, so that it may 
be wet quite through. Just at the time when the fruit isswelliog 
two or three waterings with liquid manure may be applied with 
advantage, more especially after the borders have beoi occupied 
with the Vines for three or more years. The mode by which I 
made manure water for this purpose was as follows : — I had 
large tubs kept for the purpose. I procured all the doog I 
could get from the poultry-yard and pigeon-cote, aad if that was 
not sufficient I added to it a quantity of cowdung, collected dear 
of straw. To this was added a lot of soot and a small quantity 
of quicklime. With these enriching manures I filled my tubs 
about a third-part full, and then fiU^ up with hot water, stirring 
the whole well together right down to the bottom of the tub. 
As soon as it cooled down to a milkwarm temperature and the 
heavier particles had settled to the bottom, it was applied to tlui 
borders, when moderately dry, in that state. If it was judged 
to be too strong, then tbut strength was leduoed by adding 
tepid water sufficient for the purpose. The lime and the soot 
effectually killed any living insects that might be in the dnng, 
and ^^'> hot water destroyed ^^tir eggs. Shimld thaw be any 
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mttnuM killed them also. Hie borders inside the sommer and 
autumn rineries diould, in tiie growing season, hare a plentiful 
supply of water sufficient to thoroughly moisten the soiL 

As the fruit and wood ripen the watering should be more 
moderate, and be finallj relinquished when maturity is aooom- 
plished. Then every part of the yineries should be kept as dry 
as possible, both to preyent the Chrapes from moulding and the 
leaves from decaying prematurely. 

BecOing. — ^Yery good Grapes may be, and' indeed are, grown 
where the heat is furnished by common flues; bat there is 
always danger of flues bursting by internal explosions of confined 
air, or any other cause: hence it is now universally allowed, 
that there is no system of heating so safe and easy to manage as 
that of circulating hot water in iron pipes connected with a 
sufficiently large boiler and capacious fireplace. And let me in 
this place warn the hothouse against false economy in those two 
important points — namely, the size of the boiler and the extent 
of piping. There can hardly be too much of the latter, for it 
is easy to manage the fire so as to heat the water moderately ; 
but it is not so easy to heat a large body of air to the right 
temperature, if tlie boiler is small and the pipes short in extent 
of size and number. Three or four pipes will give out more 
heat from a given quantity of fuel than one or two filled with 
water nearly to boiling-heat, besides b^ing fifty times safer and 
easier to manage: therefore, whatever you do, have plenty of 
piping and a boiler large enough to heat the water moderately. 

Another mistake in regard to the situation of the pipes—they 
are too often placed close, or nearly close, to the soil of the 
border. Though heat ascends, it also radiates, and that radiates 
downwards dries up and parches the soil of which the border is 
made. Tliat is an evil which may be easily avoided by placing 
the pipes upon stands a foot or more, as may be convenient, 
from the ground. By so arranging the hot-water pipes, the 
drying of the soil will be prevented. 

PEUNixa AND Tbaikino. — In the vinery where everything is 
subordinate to the Orape, various modes of pruning and training 
may be adopted. In my opinion there are only two modes that 
are really useful. The first is the spur system, which I have 
already described in treating of the Vine in the greenhouse ; and 
I must say, after nearly half a century's practice I consider this 
mode the best, because by it no strength of the Vine is lost, and 
besides that its simplicity, regularity, and neatness, are great 
recommendations. 




The next best is that called the long^shoot system. I believe it 
was first adopted by my late friend, Mr. Meams, then gardener 
at Shobden Court, in Herefordshire, and was described by him 
in the fourth volume, page 246, of the " Horticultural Trans- 
actions." The best way to describe this scientific mode is to 
refar the reader to the fisures above. lig, 1 shows a young 
Vine just planted and cut down to the bottom of the rafter at o, 
and one shoot only allowed to |prow and be trained to the rafter. 
Daring that summer the YinA it allowed to grow if it will to the 
top of the rafUr and is then tU^f^Md. lie lateraU are also 



stopped at the first joint, and kept stopped from time to time at 
they break forth again. At the end of autumn, when the leaves 
have all £dlen and the plant is at rest, it is out down to three or 
four eves, as shown in^. 2 at h. The second year two shoots 
are left to grow, and the strongest is stopped -whsa it has reached 
a foot or two beyond the middle of the rafter. The weaker it 
stopped also, but nearer to the place it started from. In the 
autumn following these two shoots are pruned as shown at 
fy. 3, c and d. The leading and stronger shoot, e, is allowed 
that year to bear a crop of fruit, and the weaker one, <2, is 
allowed to grow up by the side of c, and is stopped at a foot or 
so beyond it. The reader will perceive that the shoot e is 
bearing fruit that year, and the spur d is producing a shoot to 
bear fniit in its place the year after. The shoot from the top of 
c is allowed to run up to the top of the rafter and is there 
stopped. The laterals on the upper part of e are stopped at the 
first joint, as also are those on the shoot d. The winter follow- 
ing the Vine is pruned as shown in fig, 4. The shoot made 
from the bearing-shoot e is cut off within a foot of the top of 
the rafter at ^, and shoot / from the spur d is pruned to about 
the end of the shoot that has borne fruit. All the spurs on e 
are cut clean off close to the main st^m. Each Tine, it is evident, 
now has fruit-bearing shoots that will furnish bunches from the 
bottom to the top of each rafter. The branch / may be 
trained close t(/ the barren stem «, and the shoot that will 
spring from its top may be a little diverged outwards, so as not 
to interfere with the fruit-bearing shoot g. A spur at h is 
left to produce a young shoot the next summer to replace/. In 
the autumn of that year the centre shoot g is cut out entirely, 
and the one / is brought into its place. Fig. 5 shows this — 
the Vine is pruned at t, which has reached the top of the roof, 
and at jt, the shoot that grew from h {fig. 4), from I a young 
shoot will spring to supply the place of f (fig. 4). This com- 
pletes the circle, and the same method must be followed year 
after year, always taking care that the rafters are furnished 
from the bottom with one shoot bearing fruit half way up, and 
another fruitful branch from the centre of the rafter to bear 
fruit to the top the same year, leaving a spur at the bottom to 
produce a shoot to replace the whole eventually. This system 
is very beautiful in practice though tedious to describe. By it 
large bunches of excellent fruit may be produced, as, indeed, I 
have proved, both by my own practice and that of others that I 
have visited. 

The vineries that are devoted entirely to the Muscat of 
Alexandria, Canon Hall, and allied kinds, require to be kept 
very dry when ripe or nearly so, in order to produce that high, 
rich amber colour for which they are so justly admired : hence 
there should not be a single plant allowed in them, for the 
necessary watering of plants sends up a moisture that is in- 
jurious to these Grapes. The best plan is either to cover the 
entire internal floor with flags ; or, if that is inconvenient, let the 
floor, by which I not only mean the walks but the borders also, 
be covered with clean dry gravel. 

By paying attention to these points, and keeping the Tines 
clear of insects and mildew, the cultivator may produce as good 
Grapes as ever were gro%vn. — T. Appleby. 
(To be amtinued,) 



C£OSS.BRED DIANTHUS SEEDLINGS. 

HBATED OPEN BOBDEB. 

I HATB now in flower many seedlings from Dianthus Hed- 
dewigii crossed by Sweet Williara. They have the appearance of 
dwarf, stout Indian Pinks, but the blossom is exactly like that 
of the male parent doubled or rather trebled in size. They vary 
much in tint and quality. One alone of the lot has turned up a 
trump, if I may use the expression. In colour it equals if not 
surpasses the best Heddewigii I ever saw, and is the nearest 
approach to a perfect circular flower I have ever met with. The 
limb is surrounded with the regularly -fringed edge of the Sweet 
William parent. I will send you a cutting soon. [Many thanks, 
a batch of the same cross was exhibited before the Floral Com- 
mittee, but the flowers were too dark and dull.] 

I have a heated border in the open air in full operation. The 
plants have only been out about three weeks, but already show 
unmistakeable signs of doing something before long. One portion 
is reserved for Cape and other bulbs exclusively, and will have 
arrangements for seasonal treatment. The only striking observ- 
able eflfoct at present is a most important one — ^to wit, that the 
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planta wtnt on growing without receiving any check from plant* 
ing them out. This will add, at least, several weeks to their 
duration of growth, and will, I hope, enable late-blooming bopIb 
to flower before the frosts come. 

The experiments will not be confined to stove plants, as I 
wish to note the behaviour of certadn hardier plants under the 
circumstances— such as the ripening of seed, Ac 

I am trying once more my hand on the G-rape Vine. I have 
now a healthy bunch of eight berries (Black Hamburgh crossed 
with the Canon Hall Muscat). Every anther was abstracted 
two days before their period of expansion, and the whole en- 
closed in a bag of muslin, the pores of which werp closed with 
siae. I have great confidence in the reality of the cross. I am 
just now following up a course of most curious, snd, in part^ 
new observations in cross-breeding ; but as it is hardly satisflMStory 
to any party concerned to publish unfinished investigations, I 
have not as yet communicated with any one on the matter. — 
R. T. C. 

[Let us know the result. — Em. J. op H.] 



CRYSTAL PALACE ROSE SHOW.-July 6. 
Whateyeb anticipations may have been indulged in as to 
the character of this Show were amply borne out by the result. 
On the one hand, it was believed that as two previous exhibitions 
of the National Rose Show had been held there, the announoe- 
men/t that they would hereafter take place in connection with the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Kensington Oore would not deter 
exhibitors from contending for the very liberal prizes offered by 
the Ciystal Palace Company, and the entries were more nume- 
rous than on any former occasion ; while, on the other hand, it 
was believed that, owing to the character of the season, and the 
immense losses amongst Rose-growers, there must be a deficiency 
in (diaracter ; and this, too, was abundantly fulfilled. I never 
recollect seeing such a thorough metamorphosis as some of the 
flowers exhibited. Such well-known flowers as Qt6ii^l Jacque- 
minot and Paul Ricaut would have been unrecognisable but for 
the names attached ; one bloom of the former was quite as much 
mottled as any Triomphe d* Amiens could be. Baronne Prevost 
was shown washy and ill-shaped. Duchess of Sutherland as 
bad as Any monthly China ; and, generally speaking, the blooms 
were far short of the standard — I say generally, for some of 
them were truly grand. The Senateurs Yaisses and G^^rals 
Jacqueminots in both Mr. Keynes* and Mr. Cranstones stands 
were magnificent flowers ; and here and there one came across 
flowers of surpassing excellence, and probably, considering the 
season, many will be ready to say it was far better than could 
have been anticipated. 

The new Roses were, as usual, the subjects of special interest ; 
and again Mr. Standish, of Bagshot, and Messrs. Fraser, of Lea 
Bridge, ran very hard for the first prize : the tables this year 
were, however, turned, the former gentleman taking first, with 
the following, some of which, marked thus *, are still in his 
hands to be let out this autumn :-T-Madame Furtado (ex. ex.), 
Abdel Kader, John Standish, Prtnoesse Clothilde, •Qregoire 
Bordillon (a rich, lovely crimson), *Marguerite Appert (blush 
white — like Caroline de Sansal in colour, but not in shape, it 
being a flatter Rose), Andr^ Desportes, Madam Standish, John 
Waterer, Eugene Appert, Reine des Violettes (rubbish!), Made- 
moiselle Bonnaire, *Comte de Falloux, 'Reynolds Hole (a beau- 
tiful lively pink, very much the shade of colour of Catherine 
Guillot, B. ; but very vigorous, holding its head well up), Louis 
XIV. (ex. ex.), and Ophelia (Tea). In Messrs. Erasers* were 
kiademoiselle Bonnaire, Madame Furtado, Prairie de Torre 
^oire, Eugene Appert, Triomphe de Lyon, General Washington, 
5arlow, Victor Verdier, Louis XIV., Vainqueur de Solferipo, 
'-^lle de Bourg la Reine, Parmentier and Reuie des Violettes. 

I was glad to find (I suppose we all are when we are right) 

^t my judgment given in the earlier part of the season was not 

'^^ -"ut. Of the Roses of 1860, 1 think we shall find that Sena- 

«^ " lisse, Victor Verdier, Madame Charles Crapelet, Madame 

^ ^'k. Xionis XIV., and Mdlle. Bonnaire the gems. And of 1861, 

- dame Furtado, General Washington, and Comte de Falloux will 

<f a high place ; while Reine des Violettes, lauded by some as 

^ .^ »/wt Rose of the season, will find its appropriate place on 

''t dunghill, or a stock to bud on. More of these by-and-by. 

im/-^«^t Growers. Ir -^lass 1 (ninety-six varieCiea), thefinil 

d taken by Mr.^ d:ito>>^ii of ^'^t^ownr ^heMoondbj 



Mr. W. Paul; the 4th by Meaavs. Paul & Son; and the 5tih tf 

Mr. Edward Hofiamby, of Timbridge Wells. Ninety-eix namea 
is an awful task, and, generally fpeaking, the best flowers are U> 
be found in the smaller oiassss. 

In class 2 (forty^^ight varieties), Mr. Cranston was first ; Mr. 
Keynes second ; Mr. £. Tiley, of Bath, third ; Mr. B. HoUamby 
fourth; Mr. B. F. Cant, of Colchester, fifth. Mr. Cranston's 
lot comprieed Senateur Vaisse (a ^lendid truss — ^in £ict, G-^D^ral 
Jacqueminot with twiee as miieh staff in it), Madame Charles 
Crapelet (a beauteoos light crimson Rose, large petal, and fine 
shape), G^^ral Jacqueminot, Eugene Appert, Anna Alexieff, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, (B.)) Tnomphe de Lyon, Gloire de 
Dijon, MdUe. Marie Dauvesse, Louis XIV. (a splendid Roee), 
Virginal (beautiful pinky white). Souvenir de la Reine de 
r Angleterre, Caroline de Sansal, Alexandrine Bachmetoff', Sv^qne 
de Nimes (very fine), Victor Verdier, Prinoesse Mathilde, La 
Sylphide (Tea), Lselia, Baronne Hallez (very fine), Francois 
Arago (very dark), Madame Therese Appert, Dr. Marx, Louis 
Odier, TEnfant de Mont Carmel, Oderie Vital, Manory, Madame 
Furtado, Eugene Appert (ex.), Alphonse Karr, Madame Vidot, 
Lord Raglan, Louis Chaix (ex. ex.), Comtesse de ChAbrilknt. 
All those not otherwise marked are Hybrid Perpetuals. 

In class 3 (twenty -four varieties), Mr. Keynes was first ; Mr. 
Cranston second, Mr. Laing, of Twickenham, third, Mr. J. 
Cattell, of Westerbam, fourth ; and Mr. Edward Shenton fifth. 
Mr. Keynes* comprised Glohre de Vitry, Triomphe des Senne» 
(a grand bloom), Madame Vigeron, Madame Vidot, L^ea dee 
Combats, Comtesse de Chabnllant, Lord Raglsn, Pius IX.» 
Comte de Nanteuil, G^n^ral Jacqueminot, Madam Blvera, Victor 
Verdier, Anna de Diesbach, Prince L^on, Francois Premier, La 
Ville de St. Denis, Jules Margottin, Paul Duprez, Senateur Vaiese 
(a magnificent bloom), Due aOrleans, and Pauline Lanzesen. 

In class 4) (twelve varieties), Mr. Keynes again was first ; 
Mr. Cant second, Mr. Alfred Gosling (?) tlurd, Mr. John 
Cattell fourth, Mr. Edward Shenton fifth. Mr. Keynes' 
flowers were Madame Hector Jaoquin, Paul Duprei, Madame 
Vidot, La Ville de St. Denis, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Madame 
Vigeron (a fine Rose), Gloire de Vitry, G^n^ral Jacqueminot, 
Gloire de Dijon, L^n des Combats, Comte de ITanteuil. Mr. 
Cant's flowers were Charles Lawson, Madam Rivers, PauHne 
Lanzezin, Gloire de Mossenses, Triomphe de Paris, G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot, Comtesse de Chabrillsnt, Baronne Hi^lez, C(^0nel 
de Rougemont, Ohl, and Mathurin Regnier. 

In class 5 (twenty-four varieties, three trusses of each), Mr. 
Keynes was again first, Mr. Laing second, Messrs. Fraser 
third, Mr. James Mitchell fourth, and Mr. John Cattell 
fifth. Mr. Keynes' flowers were Wm. Griffiths, L^n des Com- 
bats, Souvenir de Leverson Gower, Virginal, Victor Verdier, 
G^n^ral Castellane, Pauline Lanzezin, Msthurin Regnier, Gloire 
de Dijon, Comte de Nanteuil, Francois Premier, Madame Vidot, 
Madam Rivers, EvSque de liimes, General Jacqueminot, and 
Madame Miellez. 

Amongst Amateurs. In class 6 (thirty-six varieties), Mr. 
Hedge, of Colchester, was first; Mr. Keel, second; Mr. Holling- 
worth, third ; Mr. Evans, fourth ; Mr. Thomeycroft, fifth ; and 
extra, Mr. Rowland. Mr. Hedge's fiowers were G^ant des 
BataUles, La Fontaine, Auguste Mi^, Shakspere, Wm. Griffiths, 
Jacques Lafette, Virginal, Duchess of Bucdeugh, Gloire de 
Mosseuses, Prince Regent, Duchess of Sutherland, La Ville de 
St. Denis, Reine Victoria, Lord Raglan, Madame Knorr, Madame 
Boll, Acidale, Coup d'H^b^, Bizarre Martr6, G^n^ral Jacque- 
minot, Eugene Desgaches, Souvenir de la Reine del* Angleterre, 
Juno, Charles Lawson, Oderie Vital, Letitia, Carohfte de Sansal, 
Princesse H^l^ne, Leo the Tenth, Paul Ricaut, and Cynthia. 

In class 7, Mr. Hedge first, Mr. W. Corp second, Mr. Thnr- 
land third, Mr. Moffatt fourth, Mr. W. Mercer fifth, and Messrs. 
Walker, Evans, and Cooper, extra. 

In Class 8 (eighteen varieties), Mr. John Dennis first, Mr. 
Mofiatt and Mr. Edge equal second, Mr. Evans third, Mr. 
Moore fourth, and Mr. Treen fifth. Mr. Dennis' stand con- 
sisted of Madame de Oambac^rss, Melaine Oge, Oo«p cL'H^b^ 
Comtesse de ChabriUant, William Oriffiths, William Jesss^ 
Alexandiue Baofametofi^ Anna AldswS, Madame Heetor Jaoquin^ 
Madame Knorr, Auguste Mie, Madame Portonere, Gloire de 
Buon, Scpuvenir de la Bein^ de rAjBg^terre^ Madam Btvers. 

In elaas 9 (twehre varieties), Mr. Wm. Corp, of Salisbarw^ 
was first; Mr. J. Varoej seeond. Be?. Mr. CbM thirds Mm. 
Voduns ibarth, i»d Mr. Hedge fifth. 

In Pot Roses, »iiiee ^''^leoiieii wm ahown W Ms. T«nM% «-^ 
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Amongst MisoeUaneoiu ObJMis were some fine Pinkv Gama- 
tiona. Mid Pioofcees, from lir. Turner, of Slough, i and some 
F^nsies and Pinks from Mr. Bragg of tLe same places Vems 
and other plants belongufp to the Company were scattered up 
and down, and manj admisera crowded rooad the taUea duxiog 
4he day. — D^ Deal, 

OROWSE9 FOR SALE. 

NnmT-«TX VAVLnrm (On« Trum of each).— F!rst» J. MitcheD, Pltt- 
doiwn Maraerim, MarssfivU^. Svmsx. Sseond, J. Kvynes, Sattsbqry. Third, 
W. PauU Chashoat NorMrias, WalUkMti CroM. Foarth, KesiCB. Pavi and 
Son, Old Cheahunt Narseiie^ Ghetliimt. Fifth, E. HoUambj, Bose Nar- 
•eriaa, Tonbridfre Wells. 

FoRTT*BioHT VABiBTxaa (OneTrvwof eaeb).— Fint, J. Cranstwi, Kind's 
Acre Nurseries, near Haraford. Saaoad, J. Keynea, Saliabucj. Third, 
E. Tilej, 14, Abbey Churchyard, Bath. Fourth, E. Hollamby, Rosa Nur- 
aeries, Tunbridge Wells. Fifth, B. Cant, Colchester. 

TwBHTY-Fou* Varikties (One Truss of each).— First, J. Keynes, Salis- 
bury. Second, J. Cranston, King's Acre Nurseries, near Hereford. Third, 
R. Laing, the Nurseries, Twickenham. Fourth, J. CattcU, Westerham, 
Kent. Fifth, B. Cant, Colchester. 

TwBLVB TAaiETiRs (One Truss of each).— First, J. Keynes, 8alis>ary. 
Second, B. Cant, Colchester. Third, A. Gosling, Tower Nursery, Heath- 
field, Sussex. Fourth. J. Cattell, Westerham, Kent. Fifth, B. Hhcntmi, 
Hendon Park, Nurseries, Hendon. 

TwEXTY-FOua VAaiKTiES (Three Trusses of each) .—First, J. Keynes, 
Salisbury. Second, R. Laing, the Nurseries, Twickenham. Third, Messrs. 
J. & J. Fnisar, Lea Bridge Road Nuraeries, Leyton. Fourth, J. Mitchell, 
Piltdown Nurseries, Maresfield, Sussex. Fifth, J. Cattell, We8t«rhain,Kent. 

AMATEURS. 

Thirty-kx Yauxties (One Truss of each).— First, J. T. Vedya, Reed 
Hall, Colchastar. Second. H. Keel, gardener to A. LawcaMa, Esq., Bath. 
Third, J. Oollhigirorth, Maidstone. Fouxtb, S. ETaaa, gavdonar to C. N. 
Navctegaeifc Baq.«M.P., Arbury, Nuneaton. Willi H. Thameyeroft, Floore, 
near Weedba. Extra priae, A. Bowfaml, BsHOCtiaL Lawisham. 

TVxiPrr-aova YjuKniaa (One Trow.»f ■■!). -Firat, J. T.Kadge, Raad 
Hal^ Golehesle*. Siecoad, W. Gaep^ MRftod, SaHibury. Third, W. P. 
IhurtaBd. Naw CoUa«e, Osfbrdl roarth, A. ■■ihtt, Sastoa Ledge, 
DiouDQw. ryihv. W. Meraar, Grvae House, OaaSeB, aear Stapleftarat. 
Extra p i ta aa , .T> Ifalker, 21, Kertott StEeet, OzlRd; flbBTana, 
to C. N. Newdegate, E«q., M.F., ifcfaury^ If^neatwii y fft. Goopac, 

EioHTEW* Varikties (0«e Ttvw of each).— Firat, J. Denaaa, ^ 

to H. S. Hayward, Esq., FoDttailBB, Hurtc Gkaen Snaaex. Seoond J. C 

Hedge, Reed Hall, Colchastar;; A. M( ~ 

{Equal) Third, S. Evans, 
Arbury, Nuneaton. Fouilhi 
Treen, Rugby. 

TwELVK Variktibs, (t(M» Tana of aaBli.)>~ffiMC W. Gbrp, lCilABrd» 
Salisbury. Second, T. 'Vtanraf^ gavdeaa» to W. SoaiCh, Baq.« Upper HJar- 
wood. Third, Rev. — CbO^ XAtfe Baston, Dvuaow, Saaaz. Fonrtb, 
W. Vockins. gardener Id i, T. BMfea^ Es^^^ Broeklir StQ* Lawiiltam. 
Fifth, J. T. Hedge, ReadaaHwCbiaAaatar. 

ePB»TO ALL. 

Mkw Botes tf 1S60 mttdlSBU 

Fba THx BasT CastaKrmo.H (One' Trass of each varitiy).— FlratL J. 
Standlah, Bto^ MnaanFi, Bagriboa. Sioaiid, Fraaer Jk Son, Lea Bridge- 
road MaBsafiea, laytBO. Thiad, Paal * Uu, €U Cteahuat :*»«neries, 
ChesftonU 

AM««tiaJWe» 

Six BooBa, Sfea VAaHRnaa (lEa PoU Bot aaoeediag lar faMdiaa ia diaiaetar). 
—First sad seaoM witBhaUL Thiid» G. Tonec, the Boyal Nurseries, 
Slough. 

For niB Bfear O0fLhscno» aw Bbaaa- (la Fata not excasdlng 8 inohea 
in diamaliii^f— firat, CLTcwnei^.tha noftk Bteaeriea, SUmflk 



»tar;; A. MoihIC. Bastan Lodge, Dunauip;. 

HMenar to C» If. Ntwdagate, Esq.,. H.f., 

I £. Mooca, H o taa B , Snany. FMtl^ ^» H. 



IN-DOOR FUlSTA* 

Jl GABDsr WM the flaift. residanBa of xnaiv and gardening his 
ftPBt OMupatioo; Be dnw hns ftn* hfeatli^ and found his first 
f l e aiut a in tha CkrdBft of Han^ and those who now delight in 
the flcMvrs and* finiita whiefa were its produce show that thnr are 



mot dtia^ther deoajed from the pure tastes which characteineed 
Ihi §ai estate erf our nature. It is a gratifying charactarisCio of 
mar smmtvjmea^ and we glory in the fact that, from the Queen 
«&o adtma our nation's throne, to the poorest tenant of tba 
anmaat aMie in St. G-iles*, a love of flowers and of their «b^ 
tiaation prevails. We glory in the fact because it demonstratea 
that a wre of the beautiful and the pure perrades our people — 
IB inhenat in them ; and where that love predominates, though 
thecB may be — nay, must he — many deviations, much error, much 
vice, and much sio, for these are incidents of our fallen nature, 
yet that love, like the hias of the bowler's hall, has a constant 
tendency to wind round to *' the mark of our high callmg."^ 

We hu\^ Uierafore, the little volume before us, because it ia a 
good and fdthful help to all who have that relio of Eden in 
them — the lore of flowers — yet who have not the knowledge 
how to cultivate tiiem. 

^ My aim in writing^ this Gttle book,!* says the authoress, **ha8 
been to pye such plain and practical directions for the culti- 
Tation of in-door punta aa may enable any lady to diooee and 

•iianioar Plais<s,mMlA«M CaOvma fAaai/^Oa JArawMM-roam, 

mmd Or t m h om Mj fontHm mg CUmr Iu$tructumt h$ whUh Lm 

tain, mtasmall«Kp0m9§,m0mUmitSa^tmfn9wtn. ByS. ^ 



grow abundant flowera to adorn her hooaa ; and I am Hhm w^are 
confident of tha suflcieney of tba rulea here laid down, beeanae 
they have been teated by myself during eeane yeaaa* paaetioain 
rearing and kaepii^r plants." Kow, we happen to know that tiiia 
ia strietly tmek An aequaintanee with the writer ia a pleaeureand 
a benefit to im — for defective health imj^isone her to her room ; 
and it ia a benefit to as, becante it is aa example to know, how, 
passing aside all usdeae regret, she haa adminUily sneoeedad in 
adorning bar place of impnsonment. Piodola had bat one 
little plant in hia cell, but in Miss Maling's are many of the 
most beaotiful, all nursed with untiring attention^ and all de- 
monstrating that that attention is guided by skilL We reflMm- 
ber reading long since, *' Travels Bound my Chamber," and no 
unfitting companion to those essays would be a series by Miss 
Maling, **Tisits to my Room Plants." Had we permission we 
would give a sketch, historical and biographical, of the tenants of 
that room, the tenants of its aviary, and its plant-cases, nor 
wonld we drop our pen until we had said somewhat about the 
preaiderover their destinies. 

It must at present suffice for us to observe, that those pknta 
are unmistakeable evidence of a knowledge of their cuHivation 
judiciously applied. In the volume before us that knowledge is 
recorded. *' I have described," says the authoress, " not only 
what should be done, but also how to do it, knowing that the 
simplest points of plant culture are often the worst attended to, 
merely b^^cause it is supposed that every one knows how to do 
that** This is no more than the truth, and we recommend to 
aQ ladies fond of fiower-culture, " In-door-plants and How to 
Qiaw Them," aa one of the safest and most explicit of guides. 



NEW AND EAEE PLANTS. 
Caladium bicolob, var. CHAimyi {ChaitHtCt Tmo-tolowred 

Caladium). 
Nat. Ord.f Araceee. Limn., MoncQcia Monandria. This is 
Bsally a Mree-coloured-Ieaved Caladium, for the gre^n disk of 
the leaves is spotted with white, and the veins even on the upper 
surface deeply crimsoned. " Among the many splendid kinds 
of variogated-leaved plants, not one surpasses this in effective- 
ness." — (Botanical Muganne, t. 5255.) 

Begonia Gi.ANDrLOSA {Olandular-Ieaved Begonia^ 
i^Ta^. Or(2., BegoniacesB. Xina., Monoacia Poiyaodria. It has 
also been called B. nigro-venia, and ia probably identioal with 
B. multinervia. Mowers small and pale greeni; leaws with 
black-coloured veins on the upper surfsce. Native of Yeraraias. 
— (/A«., t. 5256.) 

Resteepia Laj^sbeeoii {Lantberg*s Sestrepia). 
Nat. Ord., Orchidacese. Xtnn., Gynandria Monandria. A 
beautiful small Orchid, native of Guatemala. Flowers greenish- 
yellow, spotted with brown. •* Laterd sepals and petals have 
clavate, or club-shaped, tips, resembling the antennae of some 
insects."--(/6Mi., L 5257.) 

LnTBENiA BIYAUB (Bivernde JJndemia), 
Nat. Ord.f Rubiaces. Idrnt^ Pentandria Monogynia. Natife 
of river sides in South Mexico and Guatemala. It ia a hand* 
some evergreen shrub. Piowers ereamy white, withlonf pinkish 
tubas, blooming in May in the Kew stoves.— (26k2., t. 5258t) 

Lbpanthbs calodictton (Net-leaved Lepanihei). 
Nmt. Ord., Orchidaceae. lAnn., GJynandria Monandria, A very 
■Bgular and beautiful little plant. Leaves pale green, with 
broad, brown, net-like veins ; stem passing up through trumpet- 
shaped scales ; flowers yellow and crimson.— (Jdici., t. 626B.) 



MOSCATELLO MELON— MELONS OUT OF 
DOOE8. 

Can the author of the article on Melons, in Mr. Piokens' 
*< All the Year Round," be induced to tell us where to get the 
seed of the variety he recommends (MoscateUo) ? He aaya it 
was introduoed into Prance from Italy. And will you further 
obligB me by saying if you think a system of out-door cultif ation, 
with protection, for the centres of phinta can be adopted in this 
oountzy ? Snob ia the plan the writer recommends for gproarinff a 
sort wnioh. he esteems one of the best in cudtivaiion y and ne 
osEtamly seems to be q^eaking of growing it in England.— E. H. 

[W^ shoaU think that if tbveditar of *<AU; tha Yew^BMBd" 
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Tttietiet did eroM. Mr. Beaton miffht adranoe thit case in 
support of his belief that Wheat is fertilised in the bud. 

As Mr. Beaton alludes to some mistake which he has made, 
might I venture to suggest to him to punish himself by telling 
sooner than he intended by what means he can produce from 
pollen of the same flower placed on the stigmas of the same 
variety two different sets of seedlings ? That is a mystery whicli 
it is tantalising to wait for.— Chaiules Dabwiit, Down, Sramley, 
Kent. 



THE PEAK FLY. 



{Communicated to the Fruit Committee of the Royal JlorticuUutxU 
Society.) 

Dexia mgripea ? Walker ; Diptera, pi. 12, 11. 
" I TBrsT it will not be uninteresting to the Fruit Committee 
if 1 call their attention to the history of a little fly which, without 
attracting the notice of the gardener, frequently destroys his 
crops of Fears, and probably Apples also ; and if to a knowledge 
of the economy of the insect 1 can add a simple method bv 
which its destructive effects may in future be prevented, or at 
leaet reduced in extent, I shall not deem the time misspent. 

"To Henry Webb, Esq., of Redstone Manor, Keigate, a 
member of the late Pomologioal Society, I am indebted for 
several specimens of Catillao Pears which he sent me on the 
25th of June, 1860, in which he had discovered several small | 
maggots, which caused the fruit to fall off even at that earlj- 
period. 1 at once placed them in a glass and covered thene ' 
over, and on opening it in February last I found two flies had i 
been produced, a male and female, which I will endeavour ' 
briefly to describe. 

" The female is about three-eighths of an inch long, appearing 
to the naked eye of a pale grey colour, and in general formation 
like a common house-fly; but under a lens its distinctive 
characters are at once perceptible. Head semi-orbicular, dingy 
white, with a black velvety mark in front reaching down to the 
antenns, and terminating at the back in form of a crescent ; 
antenna; dark, set with short spines and slightly curved inwards ; 
eyes rich brown, oval, widely separated ; thorax ovate, angular 
at the base, with five remarkable black spots, one on each 
shoulder and three below, divided by a scarcely perceptible 
suture ; several small black dots between the larger spots, out of 
which stiff setsB issue, the whole bearing a close resemblance to 
ermine; scutellum semi-ovate^ centre white, with an angular 
black spot on each side, ending in a noint with a stiff seta ; 
abdomen 7our-jointed, dingy white, with three black spots on 
each joint,^ the centre one angular ; wings dusky, long oval, with 
five pnncipal nervures and several transverse, as I have en- 
deavoured to show in the accompanying sketch; legs black. 
Under a lens this is a very pretty fly, belonging to the &mily 
muscidffi, of which Mr. Curtis enumerates forty-nine species in 
British entomology ; but in the absence of figures and descrip- 
tion I cannot identify it with any of them. It appears, however, 
to correspond with * Dexia nigripes,* figured by Walker, * Dip- 
tera,* pi. 12, fig. 11, although he describes the thorax as quadri- 
maculata, yet shows &Ye spots upon it exactly according with 
my specimen. The male is smaller, of a more common dingy 
colour and not handsomely spotted. The maggots are very 
similar to those of the blow-fly but smaller. At what time the 
eggs were deposited, or in what part, cannot be precisely stated, 
but most likely when the Pear was in blossom, or very soon after- 
wards, as I have frequently discovered the lar?8B of Lepidoptera 
in the blossoms of other trees, and bred them until they arrived 
at the perfect state. I think it would be almost impossible to 
destroy these mischievous larveD or the flies at this time ; but if 
©very gardener who is made aware of their destructive effects were 
carefully to collect the fruits which they haye caused to fall 
abortive to the ground, and bum them, the species above de- 
scribed might easily be kept under ; and by adopting the same 
plan throughout the season, many other equally injurious insects 
might be almost extirpated, and thus tidiness and usefulness 
would be seen linked hand in hand.— F. J. Graham, Cranfard. 
April 9,1^1.'* ' '^ ' 



that it was only the leavet which touched the glass of the frame, 
but I find some of the under leaves affected in the same manner. 
I shade with ti£Biny during very hot sunshine, and give plenty 
of air day and night ; watering when the soil appears getting 
, too dry.— H. 

I [Leaving other causes out of view, su<di as dryness at the roots 
I when the surface is sufficiently moist, and want of air when the 
sun suddenly comes out bright, whieh exposes the plants alter- 
I nately to a steaming and a kiln-dxying influence, such resulta 
I will frequently occur from sudden alternations in the weather, 
' from dense cloud to bright sunshine. The more the plants ore 
used to regular shading, the more will they suffer when that 
regular shading is not given. Half an hour's neglect on a sunny 
morning will produce the result complained about. The water- 
ing, &c., may be all right ; a few dull days have enervated the 
plants, and given the roots little to do. A brisk sun suddenly 
comes, the leaves to live must perspire freely, and as the activity 
is not equally communicated to the roots, but they are aroused 
more slowly, the leaves get scorched because they cannot be 
sooner supplied with moisture to meet the demands of the sun. 
A slight shading or a skiff from the syringe will often make and 
keep all right. We are, however, in doubts as to this being the 
cause in your case from your giving air night and day. Probably 
the shading has been extra well attended to, and a little neglect, 
nevertheless, exhibited at a time when the sun was very powerful] 



WHAT TO LOOK FOR ON THE SEASHOBE. 

{Continued from Vol. XXV., page 92.) 



Long Sea Cucuhbeb {Cucumaria fusiformis), — This is a 




small species, measuring only about an inch in length. It 
IS round, tapers a little towards each extremity ; and short as 
it is, is long in proportion to its thickness. The skin is of a 
pinkish-white, and covered with feathered papillae. It has five 
double alternate rows of suckers ; but they are not prominent. 
It has ten short sub-triangular tentacles, white and feathered. 

The Long Sea Cucumber is very sluggish in its temperament, 
ind not given to vary its form much. Many of the Holothuris, 
indeed, are extremely apathetic ; whilst others are, on the con- 
trary, wonderfully active and lively. This species is also dredged 
in the Shetland seas. 

The Glassy Sea Cucumbee {Cucumaria ^aWna).— This* 




MELON LEAVES TUENING YELLOW. 
WiXL jou inform me the rsason why the leaves of my Melon 
pUints are constantly tominc first yellow and then become 
and crisp, and OfumUe to piMet? I thought at first 



& 



nlso a native of the Shetland seas, is a very elegant and delicate 
f oreature, being nearly transnarent, and of an opal tint. It 
18 fusiform, or spindle-shaped, attenuated at either extremity. 
It has two closely-set rows of suckers on each avenue. The 
tentacles are large, stalked, and feathered at the extremities. Its 
ordinary length is about 2i inches, although it is stated to reach 
to a length of 6 inches. 

The Tangle Sea CucnrxBEB {Cucumaria Jkcieoldi.—Dm 
i'reature, again, is most commonly taken with a dradge off 
rhe coast of Shetland, and is generally met with in seven* 
fathoms water, where it adheres to the stem^ of marine plants 
or to rodu. It is a sluggish species, and dings with wonderful 
ttmaatj to whatever substance it attaches itself: this k effeoted| 
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M- usual, hy means of its snelben^ whick are terj strong apd 
oloselj set in iFre equidratant rows. Its skin is qaite- smooth, 
and its bodj, when at rest with its tentacles expanded, is mostly 
of an orate form, and measures about 8 inches in leagih. Xhe 
tentacles themselves are short and somewhat club-shaped. 

Shia cveature, like tli» rest o£ the S6» Ououmbare^ oliooBes a 
locality where it can tseape the lig^t, the action of which seams 
to be extramely painful to the whole tribek — W. 
(2\» be WKiinu€tL) 



PLAirrS THAT HAVE STOOD DUHING LAST 
WINTEE m GLOUCESTEESHIBE. 
Tous hat of plants desfarojed by the laet winter must now be 
ahnoat complete, but only one correspondent has sent ^ou a 
dunrt list of things that haire stood the winter. I send you, 
tiierefore, a short Ust of shrube and herbaceous plants and bulbs 
tfiflit generaily are supposed to require oars in the winter, but 
wtliidh have suyyiyed in south Glonoestershire without any pro- 
taction, though many of them are mors or less injured. If any 
ef your readers can add to the list of herbaceoua plants and 
Wbs, I shall be mudb obliged.— H. N. £. 

C3Fp«Ua Herberti 



Bap hae bybrida 

)aponiea 
MandeviUa snareolens 
Meliantbns major 
SUiintonia latifolia 
Vassiflora coormlea 
Ocrberifl Fortnni (B. 

killed) 
Scarlet Trampet Honeysackle 
Lardizabala bitemata 
Bixnonia capreolata 
Anlia sptnosa 
Acacia Jallbrissln 
Rosa Banksia Fortnni 
Sikkim Rhododendron 
Oxalis elegans 
k fonnosa 



Kaclaaya cordota 

Spifi;c1la marylandlca 

Globularia nndicaulis {G. rnlgaris 

kUled) 
Clematia tubulosa 
fiMcicnleris TropsBoAim qieclosma 
Plumbago capsnala 
Irisperbica 

Francoa appendicolata 
Tritonia anrea 
Tritelfija iralflora 
Erodium bymenoides 
Ciinnni riparium 
Lilium lancifoliam 
CyprlpedianxBpectabile and calceolos 

GFhe Cypripednims have been in remarkable beauty this year, 
«id I would suggest to yowr c o pas pen dent» '*W. X. W.,*' to 
mw them in cocoa-nut refose, he will fiad it excellent for all 
tke ^MBta named by him in page 281 — C^pripediom^ OirdiiBes, 
and Primula fiurinosa. 



63. TTwipiifa Dwarf Green, .if qblb, Coopsb^ Sh Bogboov. 

Plant a free and healthy grower, with a branching stem S feet 
high, and very dark ereen blotched foliage. The pods are pro- 
duced generally in pairs, and are from ten to twelve on a pfamt, 
containing seven good-sized Peas. Bipe teed green and wrinkled. 

Sown Febmary 19th ; bloomed June 22nd ; slatted July 2mI ; 
imd ready to gather July 28th. 

This is the latest of all the yarieties. On the Gth of Angost it 
was in full bearing and quite green, while every other sort had 
either ripened off or was fast approaching the condition of 
ripeness. 

Synoptical Arrangement of the Varieties of Peas, and the Dates 
on which they were ready for gathering. 



BJEPOBT ON THE GAKDEN PEAS, 

Gbowk at Chiswick ditbing 1860. 

By BoBEXT HooQ, LL.D., F.B.H.S., Secretary to the I^^t Committee, 

{ComclMdedfi^ pa^ 237.) 

61. Veiteh's Perfwtion J^^mb Veitch, Jmr. 

The plant is very robust in its habit, and produces a succu- 
lent stem 3 feet high. Foliage dark green, and only slightly 
Uetched. The pods are generally in pairs, of a large size, and 
from ten to fourteen on a plant. They contain frcin seren to 
eight very large Peas, which are closely compressed. The ripe 
seed is large, green, and wrinkled. 

Sown February 19th ; bloomed June 13th ; slatted June 26th ; 
and ready to gather July 16th. 

This is an improTed form of Hairs' Dwarf Mammoth, than 
which it produces much larger pods, and comes into use about 
six or eight days later. It is decidedly the finest Pea of its class, 
and one deserfine of general cultiyation. During the past 
■HMn it sniSnad Uke wmnf otlter TarietisB from the unusually 
tiii wet waering» and diropped many of iba Uoohm^ hot in the 

" * of 



I. Fkaxeb. 

DlUistone's Early June 22nd. 

Sangatcr's Ko. 1 — 39th. 

Earl) Emperor ............ July 3rd. 

Danecroft RWal — 3rd. 

TomTbumb — *rd. 

Telegraph. — 6tdi. 

Barly Rlngwood .. — ~ 6tb. 

Early Frame — 7tb. 

Dick9on*8 Favourite — "^th. 

Bishop's Long'podded ... — 9th. 

Aayergne^. — 10th. 

Shilling's Grotto — 10th. 

Royal Dwarf — 13th. 

Victoria Branching — 16th. 

II. Marrowa. 

Champiaa of Parl& July 5th. 

Harrison's Perfection ... — 7th. 

Thnrstott's Reliance ...... — 10th. 

Qoeen of Dwarfs — lOth. 

Noveipber Prolific ..... — lltlL 

Egg — 12th. 

Victoria Marrow — 13th. 

Danecrott Prolific — 20th. 

Priaeeis Royal >- 20th. 

IIL GaxRsr Marrows^ 

Priaetalrar JolyOth. 

Early Green Marrow...... — lOth. 

Matchless Marrow — 13th. 

Garbntt's Amazon — 20th. 

Sutton's Berkshire Hero -- 3&th. 

IT. Prvssiaks. 

Groom's Superb July 14th. 

Woodford Marrow — 14th. 

Batt's Wonder — 16th. 

Blue Prussian „ — leth. 

The Varieties of Garden Feae, 

thejf come into use, showing 

Dilliotone's Early ......... June 22nd. 

Sangster*8 Na 1 ......... » 29 ih. 

Early Emperor . 
DanecroA Rival, 
Tom Thamb ............... I July Sid. 

Advancer 

I mgnon .. 

Tetegraph 



V. IJiFHUAJBe. 

Fairbeard's Surprise ...... July 9th. 

Harrison's Glory — 12th. 

Burbidge*s Eclipse — VMl 

Flack's Imperii ........ — Httk 

Bankaian Marrow ......... — 14th. 

Scimitar — 16dL 

VI. Wonm KnoKT's. 



Fairbeard's Nonparefl 
Monsieur Soyer ........ 

Tall White Mammoth 
Maclean's Prolific ..... 

AlUaace 

Brttiah Queen 



... Joly 6tta. 
... — 10th. 
... — 14th. 

... — lath. 

^. — IStiL 

... — 16th. 



wmmaoM nmBcr it sal miit Uoom, aafll iiiftuiert m 
aelv^weU-fiOedpedk 
t^ T^^ QrfeK ■nmofii'^trmirg ft 80V& 

Svx nmpetitar Chablwood St Cummins. 

^OMOrci NOBIkB, COOVBA, 4 BOLZOK. 

(^' Mfomarch HuHfT k M'MuiABB. 

straikmare Eero ...... Cabtxb k Co. 

ring (if the Marrews... Isow^E^ CoOFXR k Bovsos^ 
^-•te* King qf the)^^ ^ ^ 

1.. gUm^Mtt «. .MTong, and vigoroua grower, with a thick »iccu- 

•-■ ttem 6 feet iO 8 £Mt h\%fk^ and branched. Fotiaga darkgrean 

^a blotched^ The poda are pxoduoed in pairt) and are fvom 

«-<4Te to sixteen on aplant. Xipe '^'^ large, gKaen,aBd wvinUed. 

^own February l^tk; bloc»»**' ^^** "***^ r il^^^-w? t^V 1»«-.- 



Champion efParia .... 
Early Riagwood ....... 

Priaetaker .. .. . 

Fairbeard's Nonpareil. 

Early Frame 

Dickson's Favourite.... 
Harrison's Perfe'*tion... 



•}july 



5tlL 



Lynn's Wrinkled Marrow — 22nd 
Knight's Dwarf While... — IML 
Knighfa Tall White..... — Mlb. 

Vn. GaioN MAaaow SnoirrB. 

Ne Plus Ultra............... July 10th. 

General Wyndham ....« — JOth- 

VIIL Gaarn KaxOBr'a 

Advancer Jnlytrd. 

Mignon.......^.. ...... ...... -~ Srd. 

Champion of England .. <— IQth. 

Haira* Dwarf Mammoth -^ 10th. 

Epicnreaa ......m....... — ISt^^ 

SeaGreen .............. — 12lh. 

Lord Raglan — 12th. 

CUmax — Mth. 

Essex RIvaL.... — 13tii. 

Veitch'« PerfeeUen ..... — 16tli. 

Tall Greea Mammoth ... — 30th. 

KBlght*8 Dwarf Green.. — «8th. 

arrmngei ai ike Order ta Ufkich 
their cemparmUce JBaHimse, 

I Sea ChnseB' . _. 
Climax JJoljUtb. 
, Lord Raglan . 
• Royal Dwarf. 
I ViecoTialluv 
MatohkasMamyw .... j. Joly Utii. 
Bnrhidge*! 
' Essex Rival 




July 7th. I 



Bishop's Long-podded...V j^ 



9th. 






Fairbeard's SanK'ise 

Auvergne 

Thurston's Reliance. 

Shilling's Grotto | 

<)nesn of Dwarfs I 

Early Green Marrow ... V July lOtb. 

MoBSienr Soyer | 

Hairs* Dwarf Mammoth t 
Champiaa of Eng^d... \ 

Ne Plus Ultra ../ 

November ProUfic ...... July 11th. 

EW — ) 

Harrtaon^ft Glory \ Jnly 12th. 

Epicnreaa ................ ) 



I 

)ria nranenmg ...... v 

s Wonder f 

iter I 

ace f ' 

sb Queen 1 

ch*s Perteetioa .. / 



I Groom's Suptilk , 

July 6th. Flack's Imperial L July 14th. 

Banksln Marrow.. 
I Tan White Maoiraa 

Madean'a PraUOe .....^ Mj 1^^ 

Victoria BranehUig — 

Batt's 

S«*«n**» t j„|y leih. 



British 
Vcitch' 
Danocrofl Prolifle, 

Princeaa Royal . 

Garbutt's Amason 

General Wyndham 

Sutton's Berkshire Bho I 
Tan Qieoa tfamaotk ^f 



JjitfWt. 



Jaly23ad. 



Lynn's wnnkioa ■inrew iiaiy ««»>• 
Knight's Dwarf WMke..) jniw a4U, 

Knight's Tall WWte f wmyaaw. 

Knl«ht:aDwarfQEMa ... JalySStfa 



MNCHHTG THE SHOOTS OF CURBAlfT TBXES. 

Will you inform a constant subscriber "€k H.," if the 
practice of nipping oflf the shoots of Currant trees previoui to 
th. "-lit ripening is a good one? Also if the lateral shoots 
Wiaxi. -^ sometimes produced are considered weakening to the 
treeax <«» ^^lert, ia it a pfaotice you wotdd reeoanBMMl when 
the tru m^ fruit are wvj mmek ahaded bj iBi tkmnAmnut* of 
shootr' X believe I laiw it aacommended m «Be e£ tkelfwbMi 
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show m fgudeaer wlio teUs me I am ratning mj trees bj Bodi 
nipping. 

[If we eould get at it, we would nip eveir Cnrraat tree nt 
yon propose. The shoots tliat come so thick in the centre of 
the tree we would shorten to 3 inches or 4 inches, and we uie 
these young shoots for many purposes, such as cracking them in 
the middle and using them as pegs for flower-buds. If done 
early, say in the middle of June, some lateral shoots will start 
from the points of the shoots thus ihortened, and these maj 
grow two or three ioints snd be nipped again. This will swell 
up the bnds near the base, and make them more fruitful when 
you cut back to two or three buds in winter. The stopping 
should be confined to nipping the points merely of the main 
leading-shoots in Jane, in the case of young bushes that you 
wish to get larger, and such nipped shoots will often, nav 
generally, show fruit their whole length next season. In tt- 
case of old bushes as large already as are wanted, the shorteniuj:: 
of all shoots may be proceeded with as stated above for th^ 
central shoots. These stoppings apnly to bushes in rigorou- 
condition. In old bushes pretty well worn out, it is a good 
plan to encourage young shoots from the bottom and other wiso 
well plaoed on the bushes, and merely nip the points of them in 
June and the beginning of July, and romoye the old exhausted 
branches as soon as the fruit has been gathered. We hava thus 
sereral times renewed old bushes, and found them bear much 
earlier and more plentifully than young bushes.] 



TEADE LISTS fiECEIVED. 

•/AMey rettcA, .;«»'#., Plant Cataloffne, Soyal Exotic Kurtery. 
King's Soadf Chelsea. — This is an admirable catalogue, ami 
contains a rast number of novelties in the way of store and 
greenhouse plants. We observe it is very rich in Ferns an<l 
Orchids. 

A Gftneral DeacrifpHve Catalogue of Plante, Treos, Skmht, 
cj-c, by MUne ^ Co, Wandtwortk Road, London.--An exeellent 
general catalogue of a select nursery stoek. 



WOEK FOE THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OARDEK. 
Ariichoketf when cutting the heads for use cut the stems close 
to the roots. Clear the stools from decayed leaves, and loosen 
the surface of the soil about them with the hoe. £rooooii, no 
time should now be lost in getting out the varieties wl]doh oome 
in during the autumn. Cctuliflowers, earth up those that wew 
put in the beginning of last month ; plant more for coming intc 
use in the autumn. Celery, get out the main crops ; loosen thi 
soil about the early crops, and give it good supplies of water, ii 
there is not sufl^jieut rain to keep the soil quite moist. CucmiUkai% 
keep the linings of the frames made up so as to cause a gentle 
warmth to circulate through ^e bed ; for, however warm the 
weather may be, a mild TOttom heat is necessary to procun 
fine handsome fruit. GarUe and Shalloit, as soon as the top* 
b^gin to wither poll up the roots ; if favourable weather allow 
them to remain on the ground ibr a day or two to dry, then to 
tie them in bunches, to be hong in a dry airy shed or fruit-room. 
Lettuce sow a little of the Paris, White and Bath Cos in drillt 
where the plants are to remain. Muehroowu, save and prepsm 
horse-droppings for beds, to produce through the sfvtimm and 
winter. Take care that newfy-made apawn bricks are thoroughly 
dry before being laid away. JS^nnaeh sow a few rows, to keep 
up a succession; thin the preceding crop, and keep it watered 
m dry weather. IStmips^ thin out the last sowing to a foot or 
15 inches apart. And as the weather is now &rounhIe^ tbe 
main autumn crop may be sown. 

FLOWER OABDEN. 
^As the bedding plants sre now beginning to make vigorous 
growth, go over the beds frequently, and keep the yomig shoots ' 
of Verbenas, Petunias, 8a>viiM, Odceohiria amplezicaiifia, ftc, I 
nioely regulated and pegged down untQ the gromid is Mriy ' 
covered, when the riioots may be idlowed to grow more at 
liberty. Continue to fnt in euttings or pipings of Pinks ; they 
root fresiy on a gentle kidon heat under hand-g^Mses, to be kmt 
Aaded, or they wfll swjeeed on «» north side of a wall or fcnoe. 
The euttingt to be merelj pnUed out of the oM plants sttbe 
second or third jofai^ nad j p t a wud between the finger and thumb 
into light indytofl, i w Hi i ifl with a fl— rose before and after, 



they are inserted ; no trimning of tiie leaves or ostting to a 
joint is required. Any one who is desirous to improve the raee 
of this beautifbl and fragrant flower should attempt to do some- 
thing in the way of oraea-breeding. The most showy herbaceous 
plants — SDch as Phloxes, Pcntstemont, fte., will stnke freely hi 
some light garden soil in any shadv situation on the north side 
of a wan or fniee. Oamatioiis and Piootees to be layered : thk 
is performed by cutting through t^ second or third joint, bnnf- 
ing the knife about half an inch up the centre of the shoot, 
making a tongue ; the small portion of stem beyond the joint is 
cut back to it, and when pegged down in the soil, wliich should 
be fine and light, they will soon emit roots. 

8T0YS. 
Continue to keep up a moist, warn atmosphere to plants in 
active growth. Such of the Orchids as have made their growth 
(known by the pseudo-bulbs having attamed their fall sise) to 
have less water, and to be mdoally inured to a lower tempen^ 
turo and a greater degree m dryness. It should not, howerei^ 
be forgotten that this progression to a state of rest should ho 
slow and graduaL Destroy by every means beetles and other 
pests to Orohid-houses. 

OSBBNHOnSE AKD COXTSXBTATOBT. 
Pelargoniums when done blooming to be exposed in an opea 
situation to ripen the wood for a week or ten days, to be tlaen 
cut down, and cuttings made of their tops ; ^e old plants to he 
kept rather dry until they begin to break afresh, and the cuttings 
to be inserted in any open, warm situation, whers they will 
strike root freely without any bottom heat. A number of hard* 
wooded plants which were cut back a few weeks ago will nesr 
be making fresh growth, any requiring to be shifted into larger 
pots should have their roots well watered before potting. Befeve 
potting, carefully looaen the outside roots ; after potting, the 

Slants to be kept cloee for a few days, and to be syringed over- 
ead daily. Brugmansias and other veiy vigorous-growing 
plants to be frequently assisted with manure water, and as they 
are liable to get infested with insects the syringe to be frequent^ 
applied to keep them under before the plants get into bloom. 
Cinerarias, whether seedlings or supers, to have regular atten- 
tion, and those intended for autumn woi^ to be potted forwaid 
without deUy. W. KxAjrx. 



DOINOS OF THE LAST WEKK. 

SimsinNS and showers have been its characteristic — ^rare 
I weather for Turnips, but troublesome for the hay, reviving the 
fresh'plsnted greens in the kitchen garden, and just suiting the 
beds in the flower garden, many of which would take a slu>wer 
every day and thrive well with it, provided there were plenty of 
gleams of sunshine between the snowers. Except that be the 
case, warm sunny summen, though rather dry, are the best for 
' the flower garden. 

' Kept panting out greens, Lettuces, Endive, and Cauliflowera 
as opportunity ofierea. Celeiy, too, as ground could be got, 
and watered what had been put out early, as the showers were too 
slight to do more than refresh the fouage. Hoed carefully for 
the last time amon^ Carrots, Pkffsnips, Onions, and all crops 
generally, finding it is the mo^ economical plan to cut up weeds 
before they are an inch high if possible. Soaked the seeds t^ 
Bishop's T)warf Pea and othen for thirty hours in water, sad 
the most of them are coming nioely a few days after being sown, 
while others from the same bag sown at once have come up 
way badly. The seed was old in either case. With some ola 
leeds sudi a plan would be rmnoas ; but the old-foahioned 
practice as respects the Pea, of soaking the seeds some hours 
before sowing, is worthy of more general adoption. All these 
were showing the radicle or young rootlet before being sown, uid 
the Pea was swollen to a good sise. Many showed no ra£cle at 
all, and some that did parted in two when touched, and thus 
kMTt the eotyledoDB or nursing seed-leaves ; hut the great pio> 
portion are now growing nice^, when those sown at once in the 
msual way from me same bag have rotted so much in theground» 
that if left alone there woud not have been half enou^ for a 
jrop. In a day or two— say tihe 4th or 6th of July, we shall 
low our last- Fleas for ^e season — such as Bishop's Long- 
nodded Bwarf^ and, perhaps, a row of an eariier Innd, just to 
4ive a ohaaoe if the weetiier is fine at the end of October. 

Regulated Melon plants, out back and pruned where we wished 
^hem to produce a second crop. It is of less importance mm 
iiaving strong shoots, as ^e roots are strong, and when wall 
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watered will soon gire Tigour enough if insecto are absent. 
Stopped and set blossoms of succession crops and planted out 
more, and prepared a dung-bed or two for frames for a late crop. 
The heating matter consisted of mearlj equal portions of short 
grass from the lawn, mixed with the long litter from the stable. 
These moistened and heated each other. From 20 inches to 
30 inches of this mixture were put together, fairly trod and beat, 
and then 1 foot of leaves that had already done servioe for early 
Potatoes was i>ut over them, and then the soil, and enough of 
heat will be given to give a good start, and a little lining in 
autumn will keep up the heat that is wanted more than the sun 
will give. It will be observed that the covering of leaves is the 
great regulator. 

Trained and stopped Cucumbers and Marrows under hand- 
lights and other lights soon to be taken from them. I feel con- 
vinced now that many forms of Cucumber disease are owing to a 
sour, though a fresh well-agrated soil. I did not lik^the soil at 
my command for general purposes, but just then could not well 
manage to encroach on the sides of the highway, our favourite 
reserve for a fresh supply. Cucumber plants growing in a com- 
post, of which our general heap formed a part, were beginning to 
show traces of the leaf curling as it did last year, and as we had 
plenty they were pulled out. Three lights near then>, grown in 
soil scraped chiefly in spring from a ridged-up piece of ground 
in the kitchen garden, mixed with a little well-a6rated leaf 
mould, have borne profusely and are in fine health. This general 
heap was obtained from sods paired off a meadow and now nicely 
decomposed and friable; but the outsides besides grass have a 
fair proportion of Sorrel growing upon them. The superior 
health of those grown chiefly in common kitchen-giurden soil 
is another proof th^t such soil well aired will grow all common 
plants well, whether in pots or out of them. The above heap 
of decomposed turf chiefly seems to answer many things ex- 
tremely well, though it does not seem to suit Cucumbers. 
Melons are much at home in it. Last season I never had 
better Melons. Cucumbers beside them were very inferior, 
and similar soil constituted the groundwork of both, though 
that for Cucumbers was much hghter in texture. 

Some one may ask, Why use such soil ? Why not get soil or 
turves from upland pastures, not likely to have acid enough to 
foster such plants as Sorrel ? Ah ! why not indeed, except that 
nine gardens out of ten must make the best of what they can 
get, and not what they would wish to have? I know some 
hundreds of acres where the top sod is full of fibres as scarcely 
to be torn asunder by the hand, and held to the nose is as 
sweet as a nut, and to the eye is almost as pretty as a " nut- 
brown maid," but I have never yet been able to coax a bit oi it 
into my possession. I must get to the roadsides again, even 
though that gives almost the certainty of plenty of weeds to pull 
and pull again ; and may occasion a confab with some road- 
Borveyor, who will at least pretend that he cannot see you ar« 
doing him a favour in removing those accumulated mounds and 
ridges at the sides, that make his well-metalled roads little better 
than slushy ditches in wet weather. 

Aemoved the covering of leaves, &c., from the Vine-borders. 

Could not have done it sooner if we would, and would not have 

wished to do it sooner if we could. Early covering and late 

removing are the things when the roots are at all near the 

surface. Will as soon as finished stir the surface soil, so as just 

to break it, and water with manure water heated to 80* at least, 

so that the border shall not be suddenly cooled ; and in a few 

hours afterwards will throw a little dry soil over, alike to look 

neat and to keep heat and moisture in. When the sun gets at 

its strength, so as to heat the border well, will mulch it sUghtly 

with horse-droppings or sheepdung, and the warm rains that 

may be expected will wash in its virtues. In autumn we will 

remove the most of the mulching before covering again. We 

^•rsider the exposing of the border in the hottest part of summer 

-u advantage so far as medium wood and extra fruitfulness are 

>ncemed. When the roof of a house is pretty well covered 

-'th Vines, those with roots in front outside will generally do 

"^^ter than those planted inside against the back wall, because 

-e sunbeams act more directly on the soiL When the Vines 

; thin on the roof — say from 4 feet to 6 feet apart, those 

"Huted against a back wall will do admirably, as the sun will 

^s through to the soil, and if the rods or main shoots are 

'i«ed down the rafter the wood will be extra i»^'>rt-jointed; 

rhen the roof is thickly clothed with foliage 
. j«>s or tables in tb** house for pipits, f *»«'"» will b» 



they will not grow quite so well in consequence. Our old 
gardenera knew what they were about when for general piurposes, 
though they planted the Vines inside, the roots were encouraged 
to go outside, also in a border with a good slope from back to 
front, so as to catch the rajs of the sun. Fine wood, and fine 
large bimches, may be obtained from plants with roots so deep 
that the heat of the sun exerts little influence upon them ; but 
for the extreme of fertility, and the extreme of saccharine matter 
in the fruit, we are prejudiced enough to believe that the roots 
must be within the reach of the heat of the sun, and be pravented 
getting too cold at all critical periods — that, in fact, instead of 
being shaded, the sun should shine freely on the soil in which 
they grow. 

Watered Figs in house, giving air night and day, and a little 
fire heat in a dull wet day to prevent anything like damping or 
spotting. If kept too damp or too close, the end of the Fig will 
begin to ripen, and then to decay, before the fruit as a whole is 
fit for the table. This is one of those fruits that to have it in 
perfection can scarcely be sent any distance. I like to see it 
hang on the tree until it is cracking all over, and the rich juice 
peeping out in amber globules. Good drainage, abundance of 
water when swelling, and thorough ventilation when ripening, if 
a small fire should be made to secure it, and due thinning and 
stopping the shoots, are the conditions of success. The syringe 
should only be used early in the afternoons of hot days, so that 
the leaves are dry before night ; in fact, when many fruit are 
ripening, it is best to lock up the syringe, and merely damp the 
floor and ground a little when the day is very warm. A skiff 
from the syringe is apt to make fruit ripening crack on the one 
side before the other side is soft or ripe enough for use. With 
moderate care the Fig is seldom troubled with any insects that 
need washing off. 

Thanks to strewing the ground as mentioned sometime ago 
with soot and lime, we have scarcely noticed the vestige of the 
presence of a slug in the Strawberry-beds ; and covering with 
nets has kept the Blackbirds and Thrushes at bay, but that has 
set them in revenge to pilfer the half-ripened Currants and 
Baspberries, and some means, as rattles and looking-glasses, 
must be used to save them till we get more nets at liberty. 
These nets are now got so reasonable, that there need be no 
complaint among our enthusiastic amateurs, that it is no use 
growing Strawberries, for the birds will take them all ; and then 
they so love tlie birds and like to hear their notes on a morning 
whilst they lie in bed in a half-dreamy, philosophising mood, 
that they look upon killing them as little better than murder. 
Well, the nets will keep the bulk, and just leave a few outaiders 
to your friends the sweet birds, which rough people that have 
no poetry or romance in their composition, call by the ugly 
name of vermin ! Thanks, too, to a good watering with manure 
water— the drainage of the farmyard, which I can get, though 
the manure itself is a too gingerly subject to build hopes upon, 
. the Strawberries in quantity and size have scarcely been surpassed 
before. A lady who was enjoying a plateful was next to horror- 
struck when informed that the fine mouthfuls were the conse- 
quence of the dirty black water thrown over them. We presume 
her liege lord hit upon the manoeuvre in order that he might 
get the lion's share of the spoil. We hardly believe the guid 
wife has been quite reconciled, though assured the black water 
was given about the time the plants were in bloom, and that 
the showers since then had not left a trace of it on the fine 
fruit. Covered part with Nottingham netting to prolong their 
ripening. Watered Eltons and Eleanora on a north border 
just swelling, which will come in late, and be succeeded by 
Black Prince and Keens* now showing bloom, turned out of 
pots forced early. Watered Baspberries to swell the fruit well, 
and syringed all trees against the walls to keep them clean. 
Pruned and regulated Apricot trees, and shortened and removed 
the breastwood on Pear trees, &c., trying to keep down all 
insects not destroyed. 

In the flower garden have been very busy with pegging and 
bush-sticking, as I can scarcely leave a plant without being 
secured, and be safe from a high wind taking them up by the 
roots, or at Isast breaking all the brittle ones to pieces. This 
occasions much extra labour, but then the planta are com- 
paratively safe in all weathera ; and though these twigs are no 
ornament at first, their seen utility at once gives them the beauty 

, J , i of fitness, and ere long a trace of them will not be seen. Tied up 

there are { Hollyhocks, Dahlias, and other plants needing strong stakes. 
<v prevent Fresh regi'^nted the conservatories, &c., removing Pelargoniums 
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than thflj were worth. Also letting out firet in the thade, 
Aialeas that had bloomed Ute, repUoing with more Pehurgoniums, 
large Fuchsias, &o., training; the latter so as to be masses from 
the pot upwards, and jet show not too much of stiff dressing. 
A few Feras and plants with fine foliage, as the Begonias, wHl 
be placed on the lower shelf of the north side of the stage for 
Tanetj, and to dull a little the masses of bloom. Potted other 
plants to oome on in succession ; amongst others. Balsams, &c., 
to be grown in pots. We have been too scarce of plants this 
season to plant any out of doors, though few things well treated 
make more handsome bushes in the autumn. What we have 
potted will oome in for house decoration, and we well want 
strong, bushy, rather dwarf plants. The plants did not get the 
exact treatment they ought to have had — they stood too long 
and rather thick in small 60-pots. The strongest of these were 
put at once into 24'b, a few into 16*8, and the bulk into 82's, 
the soil being rich and not at all light. A couple of old frames 
being at' liberty, a slight hotbed was made for them, formed of 
a foot of grass and straw litter, and another foot of half rotten 
iearefl about the litter and grass. This heated nicely and gently, 
and the leayes kept down all steam. The pots were plunged in 
these beds, and air left on back and front m case even a breath 
of steam should come. The gentle bottom heat, and the air 
are causing them to grow with great robustness and vigour, so 
that in a few days more room must be given. The lower shoots 
have been pegged over the mouths of the pots, and all flowers 
will be removed for several weeks. — B. F. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•#* We request that no one Will write privately to the depart* 
mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable - trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed tolefy to The 
Editors of the *' Journal of SoHicuUure, ^c," 162, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

Lkxok-Kidxrt Potato.—*' W. D." wishes to know the name and addresa 
of the person who first introduced the Lemun-Kidney Potato. 

Vine Leaves {J, 5., Solihull).— The appearance on your Vine leaves is no 
caused by insecta, but merely indicates a Tif^oroua constitution in the plants^ 

Casrot Maooot (Z. ^.).— The grub that infests your Carrots is the. 
Carro^ Mairgot. The best remedy is to well work the soil by trenching and 
manuring, or to mix spirits of tar with sand till well saturated, and apply it 
to the soil before digging, in the proportion of one gallon to 60 square yards. 

Petunias and Bldb Poltakthds ( W. C).— Your Petunia flowers were 
dried too much, and so stuck to the paper in which they were packed tha 
we could not Judge them properly, but it appears to be a gay, single flower, 
with a white ground, and light blue or purple stripes like the one which 
Mr. Fer.:uson, of Stowe, exhibited at the opening of the new Horticultural 
Society's garden. If it is of a good habit, there is no doubt but it will make 
a fine bedder, and we think it highly worthy cf being so used. If you had 
put the flowers singly, between folds of the thinnest oilskin, they would have 
come quite fresh. 

Skmdino Cuttinos bt Post {F. M. .£.).— Many thanks. The cuttings 
came quite firesh in the oilskin folds. It seems evident that oilskin will 
preserve flowers and tender cuttings better than any other thing, and In a 
small tin case Heath cuttings could be thus sent by post to any parts in the 
three kingdoms. ^ 

Onion Maggot {New Ai&«m&er].— When "the white maggot with a 
black head " is found in the bulbs of the growing Onion crop, and the leaves 
yellow, we know of no remedy^. The course we should pursue is to sprinkle 
some guano over the surface of the bed, the ammoniaeal ftmies from which 
might prevent the parent fly of those maggots (Anthomya ceparum) con- 
tinning to deposit her eggs within the leaf-sheaths of the Onion, which she 
does close to the ground fhmi May to September. A drawing of the fly, and 
full particulars concerning its habits are in The Cottage Oardsner'e Die- 
ticnarjf. 

Roses Mildbwkd (A Subteriber). — Your Roses are mildewed. Dust ihem 
with flowers of sulphur, or syringe them with Oiahunt Compound. 

Obchaxd-hocsb (/. X. J9.).— Your shed with boarded sides 4 feet high, if 
completed by having a span-roof, all of glaas and well ventilated, would do 
very well for an orchard-house. There is no benefit arising from a heated 
house in raising early chickens. It weakens them too mucli. II you heat 
your proposed *' orchard-house" it ceases from being one, and becomes a 
forcing-house. In which case the sides ought to be glazed ; for If yon induce 
growth in winter the great difllculty is to obtain light sufficient to render 
that growth vigorous 

Rose Leaves Mildewed (L. ^.].— The yellow Aingi in patches on the 
under side of your Rose leaves, are of the Uredo Ro»<e. Try the effect of 
dusting them with flowers of sulphur, and give the roots a good soaking 
with liquid manure twice a-week. Mulch over the rooto to keep the soil 
moist. 

Grapes not CoLOUinre {CkarUe EdM)ardt).—Gif9 plenty of air, and if 
the fhiit is much shaded by the foliage, expose it more folly to the influence 
of the sun. 

Green Gagb Lkavxs Blighted {F, C, J7anf«V— It is only an excesstre 
development of the parenchymoiis plate of the leal A sotnewhat similar 
distortion snoetlmes oocnrs In orer4iixiiriant Viaes in the fbrdng-honse. 



In a more aggravated form, it is the " blistering" of the leaves of our 
Peaebes and Nectarines on walls. 

DxsraoTnro Aww {W. W. fl.).-Scstter over their havnt at the ftwt of 
the plant guano, or gas lime soaked in the ammoaiacal liquor of .itbe gas works. 

Mr. March's Design for the Table ( TT. fT.).- We have made arrange- 
ments by which we shall be enabled shortly topnblish a flgure of Mr. March's 
prise dotgn for decorating the dinner table. 

Naxrs Of Ferhs {Aleth«a),^K red-stemmed variety of Athyrinm flllx- 
fcemlna ; or if with a creeping candez, Athyrinm asplenioides, var. angnstom. 
{Conttant SuUer%her).—\, Adiantum macrophrllum ; 3, Nephrodiom moUe. 

Names or Plahts {€, JT.).— 1, Geranlom coJlnmMnam ; S, Stadiys stIts^ 
tica; 8, Splnea nlmarla. (if. B.) .—Your Fox-glove flower Is not doiibls— 
that is, there is no multiplication of the corolla ; there is merely a deformity, 
or a flower-bud, growing out of the centre of another flower-bud. Tour . 
three plants are Clematis integrifolla. Campanula spedosa, and Spirva 
Japonlca. 

FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1861. 

July lOth. Rotal Horticultoral Societt. (Rose Show.) Garden 
Superintendent, O. Eylet. 

JULT 18th. TOWCESTRR FLORAL AJID HORTICULTURAL SOOIBTT. 0#C.. 

T. B. Rodhouse, Towoester. 
JuLTlSlh. Prescot. 5m;., J. Beesley. 
August 9tb. Belfast Rotal Botakic and Horticultural Sooibtt. 

(Plants, Fruits, and VegeUbles.) 5«c., George A. Carmthera. 
August 14th. Portsea Islamd. Sec, H. HoUingsworth, Southsea; 
September 2nd. Heckmoitdwike. (Floral, Horticultural, and Agri- 
cultural.) See,, G. Kelley, Heckmondwike. ^ . « 
September 4th and 5th. Crystal Palace. (Dahlias, Cut Flowers of 

other descriptions, and Fruit.) See., W. Houghton. 
September 11th. Royal Horticultural Society. (Dahlias and other 

Cut Flowers.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
September 18th and 19th. Briobton awd Sussex. See., E. Carpemtrr. 
November 6th and 7th. Hotal Horticultural Society. (Fruit and 

Chrysanthemums.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 

November 12th and l»th. Stoke Newwotom Chrysakthrmuk Socxxtt. 

&c., W. T. Howe. ^^ ^^ ov % 

November I4th and 15th. Crystal Palace. (Chrysanthemum Show.) 

Sec., W. Houghton. , .„ 

H.B.—Seeretariee of Societiee intending to advertise tn our eolumm untl 

oblige u* by sending an early intimation of their exhibition days. 



POITLTRY, BEE, and H OUSEHOLD CHBONICLE. 

GEUMBLINGS OF POULTRY FANCIEES. 

Wb receive many statements and counter-statements from 
amateurs — some teUing us of marvellous success, others com- 
plaining of disappointments; it is evident that the age of 
credulity is not past. Thus, we have seen a letter from a lady, 
enclosing seventy-two postage stamps, and requiring to be sup- 
plied with four warranted Pheasant's eggs, which must be 
selected to produce a cock and three hens. 

p.S,— Each egg to be from a different strain, as they are to 
breed from next year, and she would not like to breed in-and-in. ^ 

Next, an amiable and right-minded man has made up hia 
mind to keep a few fowls, and, being desirous of stocking, he 
buys a couple of pullets, having previously made up his mind as 
to the number of their produce both in ^gs and chickens. One of 
them is bent on becoming broody only a few days after receipt, 
and after laying only a few eggs. He considers this a fair cause 
of complaint, as the bird has not fulfilled the condition of a 
profitable animaL 

A third compUiins that liis Spanish hens will not sit, and the 
person of whom he bought them omitted to tell him so. He 
says he is determined to keep only one sort, and, therefore, asks 
what chance he has of a breed ? 

When friends teU us of the drawbacks and tribulations of our 
common pursuit, we often think of the Inca roasting beside his 
prime minister, and saying, in answer to the complaints of the 
latter, «* And I, am I on a bed of roses ? 

Have we not gone through every phase of the poultry pursuit, 
and are we not more enthusiastic than ever ? 

"Sisty," says Mrs. Caxton, for the "lame duck" was not, 
as some people suppose, an exchange allusion to Caxton, senr.'s, 
bad speculation. By the way, did you ever notice there are 
those who cannot see anything in an ordinary point of view. 
Plots, counter-plots, and conspiracies spring up like mushrooms, 
and when Thomas slily squeezes or pinches Pheebe as they pass 
at the dining-room door, such an onp will prove it had nothing 
to do with any affection "him feels for her," but refers to 
something that has been said or done while they were in the 
room. When the last-mentioned domestic asks for an increase 
of wages, the new-feshioncd monthly holiday, or objects to 
clean the dining-room grate, it is not the temporary uppishness 
of a smart and not bad^r-disposed girl, but part of a monstrous 
plot by the employed against the employers. The "lame duck 
then, was the way in which the amateurship of Mr. CarUm 
showed itself, and the love of poultry was hereditary. Suty, 
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says Mrs. Caxton, " it is too bad ; we have DUtSier egg9 for the 
kiiclmi nor a thicken for the ehildnn. I do Bot care for 
myseSf, but a change is abeohcteW neeeflrary for them, and they 
tire of mutton, mutton oontinaany.*' Sisty godd-humoiiredly 
gmilea, and after a mental eaknlatioB eays, '*Let me see. 
There is that Spanish eook eht<^ron, his eomb falls a little ; there 
is a Dorking ia rather humpbacked." Mrs. Caxton takes these 
as Ml jnitalflsent, bat doea not like ker children to ha^ deformed 
things to eat. Then as to eggs. -Cook says she has not enough 
for use ; and as for one on Uie breakf&st table, such a thing is 
never seesi. There was plenty of poultry and eggs till Mr. 
Caxton took to exhibiting and won the prize at Birmingham, 
and for her part she wished he had never begun. This is one 
of the tribulations, and should be ayoided by a proper supply 
for the establishment. It is not only poHtie, but it is profitable 
very often, to lessen the numbers that are kept, and rather to 
turn doubtful birds into a present though small good than to 
allow them to encourage hopes that cati never be realised. 
Lopping combs will not rise, and crooked backs will not 
straighten with age. 

We have treateid the subject Cghtly, but many wiU admit the 
truth of the picture and the fidelity of the colouring. It would 
not only save grumbling, but many a yard would be benefited 
by the sacrifice of a fow of its inhabitants to the " children's 
dinner." 



PEOFITABLE POULTRY KEEPING.— No. 8. 

(Cofiiinued from page 226.) 
Ik the Poultry Chronicle for May 7, page 106, a oorrespondoRt 
'* E. C. C," oalU in question my inferences generally, and takes 
exeeption to various items of the balance-sheet given April 
2dft^ page 70. In redemption of my promise I now re^oduce 
that account, and with each item carried out separately. 

I would premise, that throughout the entire series of papers I 
have been careful to advance nothing incapable of procd^ and 
that I have in fact understated my case ; thus possessing an 
answer to the objector, and encouragement for the inquirer. 
Mere assertion, however, brings not conviction, so I proceed at 
onoe to facts, and ask only "a &ir stage and no favour** from 
thoee interested in the subject. 

That no point urged l^ " E. C. C." m^ be omitted, I will 
take his objections seriatim. He atates — 

Ist That I make no charge for purchase of original stock. 
Thia misappr^iension may arise from the comparatively emsll 
amount charged against *' Interest," &c. Certainly I was not 
quite so verdant as to stock my yard from that of any London 
dealer n fancy birds. I purehased chiefly at a country market 
town, having a good supply at reasonable prices. Not one hen 
was over tw» years old, and the greater number were the previous 
year's birds. The roosters were two and three years old. The 
coat waa— birds, £18 7«. ^. ; expenses, 8«. ; total, £18 15^. M, 
Average price, 2*. W\d. (nearly) a-head. At five per cent, on 
outlay, the item interest will atand, 14*. 9i<l. (See account). 

It will be convenient to take the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th objections 
togather. 

2nd. That I make no allowance for filling up vacancies, and 
ultimately replacing the old birds. 

Sffd. That no eggs are deducted for sitting, nor for the few 
reqvisite for the brood. 

5th. That no charge whatever is made for the sustenance of 
the original stock. 

In the balance-sheet I gave 1B«. ^d. as the average return irom 
each hen ; being the amount of sales of eggs and chickens. And 
rhHe the peouniaiy result is correct, it does not follow that 
Here ave no variations in the facts themselves. No one supposes, 
or iMtsKioe, that each hen lays exactly 182 eggs, that 120 are 
'^Id, that she aits on the remaining twelve, and rears exactly 
is^mo. ohickens out of the twelve that may be hatched. (See 
tneonnt.) The actual asrerage return was ^thin a fraction too 
aall to bring forward), 22«. Id. per head a-year. (See account) 
■biiB leaving an ample margin for replacing vacancies in breed- 
*«^ atook, for eggs for sitting (for I gave none to any but very 
-tfly or i(efy late hatdies), and for food for original birds. Kggs 
'*- sitting w€i» dhareed at h*l *»« ♦^-»» ""^lling d*^ - and the 
-akf Mtting season being wLc& w^. .i««r*»« i,. rf»*f r-^ 

-**^ 4Ud not reach 7dL (See "*-<>» --, 
itb. T****- nocharg'^ •-^^•tr -••*- ' — ^. 

r- >v. ..^R, .. . . - ... 



incorrect, inasmueh as the dealers called upon me tevenddays in 
the week. Thus for the five objections ; but there is one or 
two more still to meet. 

In page 107, sixth paragraph in first col., *If *Lmohton* 
can obtain \d. for each egg taken all the year round .... he 
is, indeed, very lucky." 

Let the following speak for itself. It is not compiled from 
my own experience alone, but from that of sevend poultry 
keepers. 

PRICKS OP EQGS IK AND NEAR LOKDOW POR THE TWELVE VaitTHS. 

February to middle of March, Id. , December and Januarv, 7|rf. for six, 

each, ad. for five, 7^d. for six. i to about Mth Deeenroer ; f^om this 

Msrch (end of), April, May. and! to the imddte of Jammry (acowrt- 

June. Id. each. Sd. for aeyen. | ^^^,^^ "^^ ^2,5« ^^\^ 

' cold), Hd.f 2d., and ^d. eacb has 
been and again irfll be obtained for 
new-laid efsa. Fhrom tke second 
week in Jan. and into F«b.,lM.eadh 
and 2^d. for two Is the usual price. 



Id. 



July, August, and September, 

each, 6d. for Ave. 
Ootober and NoTeaU>er, Id. each; 

Bd. for five, Ij^d. for six. 

I have known Is. given for four eggs inBecsmber an4 Januaxy* 
This is an exceptional case, and I have, therefore, not quoted it 
as a price. 

In the seventh paragraph same page and column* " Asid now 
to conclude my remarks with the article of food, which is obaiged 
£31 16*." 

My published account being credited with the cash retuma 
from each bird only, so was it debited only with the amount of 
food purchased up to the last lot of chickens being sold, ^j 
object was to show what might be done, and I confined my 
remarks in the earlier papers to eggs and chickens alone. These, 
however, as my later papers show, are not the chief items of 
profit in poultry keeping. Much more may be made by fattening 
fowls and capons. And besides th^e, there are stffl otker profit* 
able matters — 'feathers and dung, and the garden eroqpi ^ich 
the excellent manure obtained from the hen*house ia mainly 
instrumental in producing. 

I will introduce the balance-sheet as given at pace 70 of the 
Poultry Chroniole, for April 2Srd, but with eaioh xtooa cnrried 
out separately. 

J)r. ExpsNuiTDBE. Cr. Bscxitts* 

£ 8. d. & s. d. 

By (cash) returns lh«L 
100 hens, at n«.9dL a- 

head» 93 15 

a. d. 
^ia., lao eggs at IdL 10 « 
7 oU)ken at 
U.td. • t 



To food (purchased]^. 81 16 

To proportion of £ 



rent and rates 5 8 3 
To lo«8, 10 per 

cent, on stock, 

—i. e. 10 hens 

at 2m. each ... 10 

To interest 14 9 

To management 9 9 16 12 
By profit— Balance 45 7 



£98 15 



16 9 



£88 15 



I cannot do better than 
entirety. 

jDr. Exrxxnirnns. 

£ «. 

To fbod (purehaped) 81 16 

To proportion of rent and 

taxes '5 8 

To management* ...« 9 9 

To eggs for sitting 2 10 

To loss on stock. 10 per \ 

oent.,— i.«., 10 liens at > 10 

2». ) 

To interest (live stook) ... 14 

To ditto (dead ditto) 8 

To repairs ..^ 10 

To digging and preparing 

onion-bed, 59. ; seed, 28^ 
To meal, 40«. ; bran, 10«. g. 
To 20 bushels ot potatoA 



introduce here my account in its 



7 
2 10 



Cr. 



BacBins. 



from own oarden, at 2». 
To value of dung .... 



S 
16 
4) 




To broken food frooi hovse 
Tovegelaiblee from garden 
To 2 acres grass run, and 

air oil W. 

By profit— Balanee 55 11 



By oaah reoe tv a d far eatas 
of eggs and efakkeaa 

under 13 weeks sold 
from 100 hens ^^., 

By cash for 80 Cat fowls, at 
5s. eacb.^^ ^..^ 

By diUo for 9 Capon, at 8«. 

By 85 puUets kept for) 
breeding-stock, worth 5 
2«.6deack..... J 

By 14i^ biwhels (near^ 
onions, 10 bushels r ~ 

at4« « 

4|oon8umed^at U. UU 

By feathers 274 Iba., Wf "" 
to uae certamly...M*. 



£«.<{. 



98 15 



7 10 

8 12 



I sold > 



4 7 6 



2 

«n 8 



10 



£112 15 9 £112 IS 9 

It surely must have happened to ♦« E. 0. C./' to have misaed 

a hen for a few weeks, and for her to return with a flue hstdi of 

possibly fourteen to sixteen chickens, and did such hen coat 

him anything the time ahe waa away ? Decidedly aot| and the 

• The item " management " stands, as it should, on the deUt a Ida af Um 
aoeomnt; but irasmucb as no moaey waa paid out. tke oaro of the poattrjr 
devolving on meiBbera' of my faxoily, I claim H aa jiroftt ThereflHra. 
£55 lla. Sd ••'H'^ *^ f^ *** ^v'- ^»^ •'•. •-t or « net* .•»"»# >f -ovsr 
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newer thej are allowed to approaeh a state of nature in their 
liTet the better. Hundreda, naj thouaanda, of cottagers' hens 
rear first-rate broods, and arc neyer — ^I aay it adyisedlj-^are never 
led br their owners but in the extreme cold weather. The hens 
are their own purrcuora^ and right well do thej manage. — 
Leightov. 



BLACKPOOL POULTBY EXHIBITION. 

Thib Show was held on the 3cd, 4th, and 5th inst Although 
this waa the irat attempt at holding a poultry show at Blackpool, 
the effort has been a most successful one, so much so ae ta £v 
exceed the most sanguine anticipations of the Committee, llie 
only drawbaek being the annoyance ariaing from the aegligenoe 
of the railway company (a most blameable raiatake too on their 
part), in transmitting the pens to Lancaster instead of Black- 
pool. This, of course, caused both great Taxation and delay 
in the penning of the birds, although by anxious dispatch on 
the part of the working Committee, when the pens did erentnally 
arriye no abscdute impediment to the admission of the pubKc 
took place, notwithstanding with a less energetic body of officials 
the consequence might have been the complete upset of all their 
plana for future Meetings. Surely railway companies should be 
more careful of aroidin^ such mistakes, where ererything depends 
entirely on strict regularity. In common justice to the Com- 
mittee, we feel bound to say not a single bird was at all injured 
by this unlooked-for mishap. All the poultry after being care- 
fully fed and watered immediately on their arriTal, were at onee 
wall housed in their travelling baskets until, at length, the show- 
pens safely reached Blackpool It was to ourselves somewhat 
a matter of surprise, that at this unfavoured season of the year 
for show-fowls, combined with the fact that it was the first Black- 
pool Meeting, so capital a collection of really first-rate poultry 
could be got together. 

The Spanish, Game, and Ghrey Dorking classes were unex- 
ceptionable, certainly quite equal to any we have witnessed this 
season. In the former the world-wide-known birds of Mr. 
Teebay, of Preston, held their own, thou^rh run imcomfortably 
closely by the fowls of Mr. B. W. Boyle, that had been subjected 
to a very boisterous voyage from Dublin, expressly to enter 
the lists on this occasion. This hardship, as in the other 
pens shown by this gentleman, told seriousiy to their disadvan- 
tage. We also noticed mssiy other pens that have travelled even 
far longer diaUnces to the BkMskpeol Show, attributable, no doubt, 
to the very liberal priies of £3 lOt ., £1 10»., and lOi., proffered ae 
prises in Uia general dasaesL Such amounts must excite a strong 
competition. In Grey Dorkings the class wis of unusual ex- 
cellence throughout ; and we are told the Judge himeelf admitted 
so close was the competition, that half a doxen prizes could 
have been easiiy awarded with as perfect justice, as the three 
apportioned by the rules of the Soeiety, to this single variety. 
The GhMim0 classes ware, like they generally are in the northern 
counties, not only well filled, but with most eitraordinory 
specimens. It is a remarkable feature of the Show, worthy of 
especial mention, that though Black-breasted and Brown Reds 
competed together in several classes, only the latter colour 
could be found among the prizetakers. The Brown Reds cer- 
tainly were far the most preforable as to condition, and fully 
merited the position aasigned them ; hut we oonfesa the second- 
priae sweepstake cock, m "squirrel-tailed** one, did not meet 
our views, particularly where sa capital specimens were numerona. 
The Cochin claaaea wera excellBnl. )£r. Stretch, of Liverpool, 
takmg precedence with his Baflb, aad second priae with his 
Partridge-oolouvedf ones. The White Cochhw were also worthy 
of especial mention, and seemed very attractive to the oompsa^, 
aa being a somewhat unusual btved in the neifj^boonng district. 
The Samiurffkg genendly, and the Polamda likewise, mnsteied 
both BUBKrously and of eztraordinanr merit The Sebright 
JBaniamUy with the exception of Mr. Harvey Bottoo Bayl^s 
price penay were not good; but the Omse Betttama were 
meritoriooa^ The Malays, though but fow in numbers, were 
very good. The Chicken class was composed of first-rate 
apedmena of hoUk ikeej Dorkings, Spanirii, Hambiirg^a, and 
Game. 

The Buekt geMtsQjr, were not ao pxaaseworthy aa uaoal. 

Ik Grease and 7Mb^ not a iin^ pen waa entered. 

The Pigfeanr w«w bat few, hut many pens of very high 
chavaeter were cdkibited. We perticulariy noticed a pair of ae 
good white Owls as we have seen for some yearn pael. 

We are iBfomed tbmSbmwwmt thMugfaoot well and fiufeoon- 



ably atte«ded» nd ^et its Cemmittea, itotwitMsn«i« the 
present libend priies oflhred, intend to luortaoe their pvemlinoB 
m coming years. These gentlemen seemed determined to go 
a-head aa to their fiitnre meetinge, and moat proWbly » huwe 
increaae of entries will be induwd by the atiU more TakulUD 
priaes and enlarged opportunitiea of suooeaa that will tliea be 
offived. The following is the list of awarda : — 

8rAKxsv.~Flrtt and Second, B. Tesbagr. Fulirood, Prastea. ThBrd, H. Laoe, 
nnnlngham. Highly Conunendied, JL W. Boyle, CoIIass Qnen DeftBn ; 
R. Teebaj. 

DoRKiHGs fnnj colonr).— Flret, W. Copple, Eccleston, aaar Prssest. 
Second, W. Hill, Hevwood, nev Haocbester. Third, G«pt. Hornby. Knowslsy 
Cottage, Preseot HlRhly Commended, R. W. Boyle, Ctollege 6rasn« Dnbttn; 
J. Robinson. Vale House, Gsrstang, Lancaihlre : W. Copple ; T. Smith, Jan., 
Cartoton Villa, HaUfcx. OaauBSBded, H. W. B. B«nriek, Hdassley, %rk- 
shira. 

CocHnr-CanrA (Ciaaamon or Ball; Brown or P«rtridge.4Sealhend).— Ftrst 
and Second, T. Stretch, Bootle, near Liverpool Third, Miss V. W. Hosgrove. 
Augbton, near Ormsliirlc. Highly Commended. C. Felton, Erdington. Bir- 
mingham : H W. B. Berwick, Helmsley, Yorkshire ; Mi>8 V. W. MoagroTe. 

CocBiX'CancA (White or Black).— Flnt, R. Chase, Mooaley Baad, Birming. 
ham. Second, W. Dbwsob, Solly Oak, Birmingham. Third, G. C. Wliitwell^ 
Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Qam* (Biack^breaatod and other Reda).— First and Third, J. IlafedMri 
Stonedonsh, near Manchester. Second, Mlas £. S. Mosa, the Beach, Aigbortk, 
Lireipooi Highly Cofmmended, T. Waring, Preston. Commended, T. Yson, 
Coventry; J. & Butler, Poolton-le-Fyhle. 

Oaks (any other variety).— V'int, J. Fletcher, Stonadontb. Second, Miss 
£. S. Moss, the Beach, Aigbarth, LiverpooL Third, T. Waieiag, Pasiton. 
Commended, W. Dawson, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

Bantams (Game).— First, T. Warelng, Preston. Second, M. Tomer, 
Preston. Third, H. Shield, Northampton. Comniended, G. C. WMtweB, 
Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Baktams (Gold or Sllver-'aced).— First, T. H. D. Bayley, Ickwell Honas, 
Biggleswade, Bedfordahlre. Second, E. Fielding, Lord Skroet, Roebiale. 
Highly Commended, T. W. Hill, Heywood, near Manchester. Commended, 
T. W. Hill. 

Bantams (any other variety).— First, withheld. Second, T. H. D. Bayley 
Ickwell Houae, Biggleswade. Bedferdahlra 

PoLAVDs (any rariety).— First and Third* J. Dtxon, Sortfi Park, Bradford. 
Second, H. Child, iun., Sherborne Road, Birmingham. Highly Commended, 
C. J. Samnels, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Hambubous (Golden-pencilled).— First, J. Mnnn, Heath Hill, Stacksteads, 
Manchester. Second, H. ChUd, Jan., Sherborne Rood« Birmingham. Third, 
Messrs. Carter A Valiant, Poalton.4e-Fylde. Highly Commended. R. Parkin> 
son, Market Place, Poultbn-l»>Fylde. (^nunended, J. Smith, Sutton, near 
Maedesfleld. 

HAMBURoas (Sllrer-penciUed).— Wrst, J. Martin, Clalnea, Worcestershire. 
Second, J. Moan, Heath Hill, Sta ck s te ad s ^ Manohester. TkM, W. B. San;, 
Elm ViBa. Woreeater. 

HAMBVBons ((Jolden-spangled).- Fire^ H. W. B. Berwick, Helmsley, York- 
shire. Second, H. Carter, Upper Thong, near HolmHrth, Yorkahire. Third, 
S. H. Hyde, TanntOB Hall, Ashton-nnder-Lyne. Highly Connnended, J. 
Robinson, Vale House, Garsfeaag, Laacashhre ; R. Beldon, Park Gottane, 
Bradlbrd; N. Marlor, Dantoa, aaar Manehester. Co m sas nded , B. Tati% 
Driffield. 

Hamburgbs (Silver-roangled).— First, J. Robinson, Vale Honaa, Gaistans, 
Lancaahlre. Second, J. Dixon, North Park, Bradford, Yorkshire. Thirt, 
J. Kay, Central Beach, Blackpool. Highly Commonded, R;. Teebagr, I\dwooA 
Preston ; H. Carter, Upper Thong, aaar HoUnflrth, YoxkiUre. Co mm s n itoa, 
J. Fieldingv Newcburoh, Roasendale. 

Mauits (any rariaty).- First, C. Ballance, Taanton«. Soaaersst. Sasood, 
J. Dixon, North Park, Bradford, Yorkahire. 

Gamb CnicKExa.— Fiist, J. Fletcher. Stonedoogfa, near Maacfaestar. 
Second, J. S. Bntler, PouHon-le-Fylde. Highly €^mmcBded, R. Parktaaae, 
Market Place, Poulton-le-fylde ; T. WUklnaoa, Now Gats, Hoiaiirtk. ^—' 
,tier 



mended. Miss £. S. Moia, the Beach, Aigknrth, UverpooL 
CaiCKBKS (any other hrsed).— Fhrst, Cast. W. Honshj, Kaewaiey Cbttaas, 

Pieacot. Second, J. R. Rodbard, Aldwick Court. Wrington, near BristoL 

Thhrd, J. Harrison, Central Beach, BlackpeoL Highly Covnnended, Kassrs. 

HuU A Parkinson ; J. K. Fawlar, Prabendal Farm, Ayleataiy; J. Waam, 

Heath Hill, Stacksteads, Maacbaalar. 
DncBB (Ayleeiraiy).— FliBl, Seooad, and Thkd, J. K. Fowlac, iMbeadal 

Farm, Aylesbury. 
Ducks (Rouen).— First, withheld. Second* Mrs. J. Alston, Bie9bs]n.jiaar 

Fleetwood. Thbrd, J. K. Fowler, Prebendal Farm, Aylertmiy. 

SWEEPSTAKES FOR SIN(U.E COCKS. 

Gamb (any rariety).— A Stlrer Qip, ndaa iK, the gifl of tka 8eci«^, aad 
a thkd of tbs Swoapstskss after dsdoethig eapeasss^— Tliat, J. Flstehar, 
Stooedoagh, near If aachaster. Second* W. M. GrJmshaw, Peodle Forsat. 
Bnnilej. Third, Miaa £. 8. Kosa, the Beadi, Alghmth, UrerpooL Hl^ily 
Gommended ; J. Fletcher ; Mtas E. S. Meaa; J-. B. Bailer, Feak«»>la.Fylda. 
Commended, A. Hampson, Bonlton-la-Matra; Capt. W. Banikor, Knovslix 
Cottage, rnusi-Ol 

Spavish.— Prize, R. Taehnr. Fnlwood, Prssten. 

Boaxma— Prias. H. W. R. Barwlek, Hebnater, Tbrkiiifrs. 

CocnaM:amA.-Pftea. aMaDra,Fballon-ls.Fyhk. Hl|i^4 
J. Harrison, Central Bas«K BlackpooL Comaaaded,. JOss V. W. 
Anffhton, near Onnakirk. -.^^ ^ ,.. 

HAMBvaaB (Gold or SUTer^peocilted).— Price, J. Bmita, Sawai, aaar 
MaooiasieUI. 

UMVumam (Gold ar SOvaMpaagtod) -Prise, C W. EaO, 
Fylde. 

BAiPTAas (any rariety). -Prtsa, T. H. D. Baylay, kekwel Boaas, 

Bde, BadiM^llK. 
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Tiamm,—CarrierM.'—¥\Ttlty H. Child, Jon., Sherborne Road, Binningham. 
Second, C. Felton, Erdington, Birmingham. Highly Ck>mmended, H. Tardley, 
Market Hall, Binningham; G. Goore, Aigborth, near Liverpool. Com- 
mended, D. Thwaites, Rock Ferry. Tumblers (any variety).— First, H. 
Child, Jun., Sherborne Road, Birmingham, Second, J. Perdval, Harbome, 
near Birmingham. Highly Commended, H. Yardley, Market Hall, Bir- 
mingham. Trumpeters. — First, F. Key, Beverley. Second, J. Perclval, 
Harbome, near Birmingham. 2>ra^on«.— First, C J. Samnels, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. Second, H. Child, Jnn., Sherborne Road, Birmingham. Owls. 
—First, D. Thwaites, Rock Ferry. Second, H. Tardley, 30, Market Hall, 
Birmingham. Highly Commended, F. Key, Beverley. Jacobins.— TrlteB 
withheld. Any other variety not before named. — First, T. Wareing, Preston. 
Second, H. Child, Jnn., Sherborne Road, Birmingham. Commended, R. W. 
Boyle, Dublin. 

Fob thb Two Sicallcst Bamtak Hsns nr Good Cokdition.— Prize, R. 
Tate, Driffield. 

The Judges were Mr. Samuel Foulds, of Chowbent, for all 
the Gume classes ; and Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, 
Bbmmgham, for erery other remaining yariety of poultry. 



SICKNESS AMONGST POULTRY. 

Wb hear of much illness among poultry, and often of an 
inexplicable character. Whole yards of strong adult fowls are 
taken in a night and seem blighted ; their combs shrivel, their 
feathers become loose, and every semblance of condition disap- 
pears. Nothinsc saves them but the free use of stimulant. 

Can any of our readers give us information, or help us in any 
way ? Few die from the attack, but they are long in recovering 
the effects of it. 



THE CANAEY AND THE BRITISH FINCHES 

(Continued from pa^e 229.) 

Third Ordbb— BUNTINGS (Embbbizje.) 

1.— THE CORN OR COMMON BUNTINO (JEmbeHza 

miUaria), 

Qerman, Der Grauammer. French^ Lc Proyer. 

The Common, Grey, or Com Bunting, also known as Bunting 
Lark, Bull Lark, and Grey head, is the largest of our British 
Buntings. It is generally distributed throughout England, and 
remains all the year ; it is as large, or a trffle larger, than the 
Skylark, which bird it much resembles in colour, and with which 
it 18 often caught and sold : to which circumstance Skakspeare 
alludes. 

The beak is rather deep, somewhat conical in shape, and 
flattened at the sides; the upper mandible is rather slighter 
than the lower, and darker in colour, and in the roof of the 
mouth is a knob or projection, which is a distinctive mark of 
the Bunting tribe. In plumage it is of a greyish-brown above, 
and dingy whitish beneath ; the back is marked with dark brown 
spots, and the breast is also spotted. 

The nest is usually placed in grass near the ground, the eggs 
resemble the Yellowhammers', but are rather larger. The young 
leave the nest before they can well fly. They resemble the old 
birds, but are a little lighter ; they may be easily reared on a 
paste of bread, egg, and crushed hemps^. 

Mr. H. Stephens, in his " Book of the Farm" says, ** the Com 
Bunting feeds wholly on corn." I am sorrj to see such an error 
in natural history in an otherwise excellent and valuable work ; 
on the contrary, the Bunting feeds almost entirely on insects, as 
small beetles and their larvse, earwigs and caterpillars, &c., in 
the destruction of which they must render much valuable as- 
sistance to the cultivator of the soil ; and it is only in autumn or 
winter, when unable to find their natural food, that they are 
driven ^by hunger to eat grain, among which, grass seeds and 
oats are their favourites. In confinement they may be fee ^" 
janary seed, oats and millet, with, occasionally, a little hcxx^t 
jeed ; but, being deprived of thei ^•^i>*al insect food, are ratL^ 
»nder. I never knew them to e*. »*-^ ereen food in c^'^^'nb 
ment, but if a mealworm or '*'* "•' ""^ ' ^'*' "»*'* •''«' 

Woured it with evident relis«. 

Tnapp has accused this specA, ^. ^ ixv«. ,.i .i ,j r 

drawing out the straws one by ont, ^ ^^.w. <.a of auy grain that mif "* 
)Q left in the ears ; and further in placing these straws regulari, 
ound the base of the stack. I do not doubt but that he migh 
lave seen the Buntings searching about the stack f^ o'--' a«' 
»•*-» -xnd there a bird mi^ht pick up an ear and fl^ • ^'^ 
raw hanging down mt to suppose that they co^ic cw 
--- ■ », is giving 1 "'•'^" *'v> n^'^ch sense in t^** first pu.^. 



stack was not properly thatched ; but to imagine that the birds 
would place the straws regularly round the base of the rick, is, I 
think, faxing our credulity too far. It reminds me of an ac- 
count which Mr. Stephens also quotes respecting Wood Pigeons 
— namely, that they convert their wings into flails, and so thrash 
the grain before they eat it. Ought they not to carry it first to 
the barn ? Now, probably, this accurate observer whom Mr. S. 
honours by quoting, had seen some young Pigeons following 
their parents and flapping their wings after them to be fed, as 
is their habit. This acute observer, knowing more about flails 
than Pigeons, actually mistook the Pigeons' wings for flails. His 
next discovery will, very likely, be that the Pigeons in his neigh- 
bourhood have started a limited liability company to thrash the 
farmers* com, they to have the grain, and the farmer to get the 
straw as his share ; indeed, birds are become so wise, and ob* 
servers so credulous, that we need not be surprised at any 
wonderful story in these advanced days. 

But, to return to the Bunting; these birds are considered 
very excellent eating, and are often mistaken and eaten for the 
true Ortolan, being of the same tribe. They prefer the open 
country to the wooded district, and frequent arable and pasture 
land, where the cock bird may be seen perched on a bush, the 
top of a thistle, dock, stone, or large clod, and singing his 
sprightly, but harsh song, TicJcy ticJc^ ferrickter ree-ee-ee-e-e, 
which is frequently repeated at short intervals in a rather grating 
key, which, Bechstein says, has caused them to be sometimes 
called stocking- weavers in Germany. They quiver or shake their 
wings as they fly, and during the pairing-time the cock often lets 
his legs hang down in flying from one perch to another, similar 
to the Butcher Bird. — B. P. Beent. 



(To he continued.) 



AYRSHIRE APIARIAN SOCIETY AND 
MR. TAYLOR. 

My attention has been directed to an article in Thi Journal 
OP HoRTicuLTUBE for April, Signed "A Rsnpbewshibe Bee- 
KEEPER," in which he says "that should Mr. Taylor, before 
publishing another edition of his standard work, indulge in a 
tour through this county, making the acquaintance of some of 
the leading members of the Ayrshire Apiarian Society," &o. 
In the name of said Society, I beg leave to assure Mr. Taylor 
that, should he visit Ayrshire, he will receive a hearty welcome, 
and anything noteworthy in our system of mansgement will be 
most willingly shown him. Our Show takes place in August 
(the day is not yet fixed but I will send due notice to this 
Journal) when we shall be glad to see any apiarians interested 
in seeing a sample of our work. 

Our system is not general over the county of Ayr, but the 
parishes of Mauchline, Kilmarnock, Kilmaurs, and Stewarton, 
are the best to see the box system of raising honeycombs. — 
James Lttnohlanp, Chairman^ Ayrshire A,P.8.^ Bee Bank, 
Kilmarnock, 



LIGURIAN BEES IN SCOTLAND. 

I AH glad to be able to give you a favourable supplement to 
the paragraph which appeared in No. 18 of The Joubnal of 
HoBTicuLTXTBE in reference to my Ligurian bees. It is there 
stated that my hive had swarmed a first time on the 4th of 
June, a second on the 12th. It also swarmed a third time on the 
19th. This third swarm was a very fine one, as it weighed 3 lbs., 
so that now I have four hives in fine working order, one of 
which, through the kindness of the manager of this branch of 
Messrs. Hogg and Wood's Nurseries, has been placed in the 
nursery ground adjoining the station, where they may be seen 
at work during the summer. I may state that I have another 
young Ligurian queen at the head of another hive not yet 
swarmed ; but I idso expect a swarm o£r it in a short time if 
the weather is favourable, which will be a further accession to 
my stock. 

I regretted to see "B. & W.'s" unsuccessful attempt to 
introduce the Ligurian queens ; their failure, without doubt, was 
atf*^v-ifi^ble to their being irritated whilst they were in the act 
^' «x cmg, as I should have serious doubts if a hive would 
i^oeive a portion o' "'-'r own bees after a few minutes' separation, 
f returned to tL.- ^^ '•"^'* — ^v- scented with anything 

•ifensive, such as ♦- 
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takes io come to maturity, from the egg to her emerging from 
the oeU?-J. S., D««#. N, B. 

[A queen hee generallj takes sixteen days to arrive at maturity 
from the time the egg is laid. Climate, howerer, is not without 
influence. In Galuomia the period is shortened to fourteen 
days; whilst in this country, towards the end of an nnfayourable 
season, we have known it protracted to nearly twenty days.] 



BEE FOOD. 

The communication from your esteemed correspondent, " An 
Old Apiabiak," on the subject of a substitute for the natural food 
of bees, which appeared in the last Number of Thb Jovbnal of 
HoBTicuLTURE, leads me to state my own experience on this subject. 

The mixture I administer to my bees is simply lump sugar 
and water, in the proportion of 6 lbs. of sugar to 4 lbs. of water, 
boiled for a minute or two. This mixture costs about 3^d. per 
lb., with sugar at 6d. ; or 3\d. per lb. if a darker quality, at 5i<2., 
be made use of. 

Last autumn I gave my bees more than three hundred weight 
of syrup, made in the above manner, and I haye no hesitation 
in sayijig tlmt they did quite as well as if fed upon honey. Having 
repeatedly formed stocks in autumn by driving condemned bees, 
and carried them safely through the winter upon syrup alone, 
I can recommend it as an excellent substitute for honey in bee* 
feeding, whilst it has this advantage over sugared ale, treacle, 
and such like compounds, that it is a perfectly pure syrup which 
will never become offensive, or injure the combs in which it is 
stored. — ^A Detonshibe Bee-esspeb. 



THE HONEY BEE. 

By F. H. Mixer. 
(Concluded from pa^e 248.) 
A Qtncc eye, instant decision, rapid action, intelUgent as- 
sistant, and some experience, are necessary in these cases. These 
catchers are unnatural, and to be used only in emergencies. If 
first swarms are four or five rods apart — they are not apt to 
unite ; second swarms are more likely to mix. If a swarm is 
nearly settled before another starts, they may be secured as 
follows : — Make some light oblong boxes (as the cluster usually 
takes this form) of thin stufi*, joints l|-inch apart ; convenient 
handles at the bottom, and a piece of cloth fastened to one edge, 
to cover the mouth. I sometimes liive five or six swarms from 
a limb before they stop coming. If there is difference enough 
in the starting to keep the queens apart, each with a majority of 
her own bees, a little mixing makes no great difference. The 
queens are anxious to keep with the swarm, and usually come 
immediately to the cluster. If another swarm begins to alight, 
shake them as completely a^ possible into the box; throw 
over the cloth, set aside and cover with a sheet. The few re- 
maining bees attract the next swarm, which secure in the same 
way. If two start at once near enough to be likely to come 
together, put a catcher over one of them. Look occasionally to 
see if your boxes all have queens ; they may be set near each 
other till this is ascertained. If any are missing divide the bees 
between your lightest swarms, always remembering that first 
swarms coming out with an old queen will not accept a young 
one. Be very careful not to injure old queens in hiving ; better 
lose six young ones than an old one — you have plenty to supply 
their place. Never hive two first swarms together ; throw down 
a sheer, set around the edges five or six boxes, and shake the 
bees in the centre. As they spread out, draw back some of the 
boxes and shove up others, that each may get an equal amount 
of bees. If you happen to see a queen go into one remove it a 
little. If you succeied in getting them apart, divide the bees 
between them. They may be attacked as they are strangers to 
part of the bees. To avoid tliis danger, examine the cluster 
with the feather end of a quill ; secure the queens and introduce 
thetn to the bees in cages. When a queen is attacked pour 
water on the little bunch of bees. A few lessons will cool their 
oombativeness; they are not apt to attack unless the large 
majority are strangers. AVhen the rush is over, hive your bees 
and set them on the stands — the sooner the better. If a first 
swarm loses the queen, set a light swarm with a fertile queen in 
place of the old hive ; cover the old hive and those adjoining 
with sheets. They will enter the new hive, and having lost their 
hire as well as their queen in their alarm, they seem to forget her 



or lose their oombatiyeneei, and accept the new queen. If they 
could be made to accept an unimpregnated queen it would not 
be desirable — Mr. Quinby's opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I disregard all human authority where it comes in 
conflict with the infallibility of Nature. 

First swarms are large, make comb rapidly, and if four or fife 
days should intervene before the oueen was impregnated, and 
two days more before she begins to lay, the hiye might be nearly 
filled with comb and honey, to the exclusion of brood. Most of 
the old bees come out with the first swarm, and, dying rapidly, 
render it less valuable. Oive them the old queen, or a Mrtiie 
one — they construct workers' cells three times as fast as they 
would be yacated in the old hive. She pre-oocupies them with 
brood to recruit the wasting numbers. Feeding this brood 
employs the bees and prevents their occupying the comb with 
honey to the exclusion of brood. The combs in the old hive are 
partly filled with honey and pollen — the rest with eggs smd 
brood in all stages. The bees are young, and it will be three 
weeks before the part occupied with brood is yacated ; some time 
before this the queen will be fertile. 

Pbotection. — A piece of green babinett to cover the face, so 
fitted as to be thrown over the head when not needed, as aU 
obstructions injure the eye. A bee dress should have a smooth 
surface. The loss of queens does not occur usually till there are 
plenty of young ones iu after-swarms and old hives. 

For cages punch the pith out of a piece of Elder or Ash 
4 inches long; cut a slit in the side so narrow that a queen 
cannot wedge her head in ; put a staple in each end of the tube, 
which must be so small she cannot sting herself. Take a piece 
of transparent horn, one end to receive the cage, and the other 
cut square. Where there is more than one in the same swarm, 
then they may be secured as they appear on the lighting-board, 
by setting the horn over them ; take out the cage, put in another 
and repeat, or with the feather end of a quill they may be found 
after lighting, and taken by the wings. Where there is more 
than one queen in the same swarm, they are allowed to kill each 
other after hiving. Where different swarms are hived together, 
each having a preference for their own queen, endeavour to 
smother the stranger, if their own is present. If a part of the 
bees belong to a first swarm, and have not a fertile queen, they 
are apt to leave. If a swarm has lost the queen, introduce one 
in the cage — the next day liberate her ; but I prefer in doubling 
after-swarms to hive the surplus queen with a few of their own 
bees, in a honey cap, till they are fertilised. During the alarm that 
succeeds the loss of a queen, slip them in the chamber ; the risk 
is then over. If you have no queen, set a swarm beside them, 
raising each hive that the bees may communicate. They hope for a 
visit from the queen, and continue work till you can furnish one. 

Upwabd Vextilation is now adopted to keep the bees dry. 
Can we keep an animal organisation — one- fifth of which is water, 
and which breathes the air that condenses and distributes the 
rains of summer and floods of spring, so dry it wo'n't freeze ? A 
man walking in the open air is pretty well ventilated, but his 
eye-lashes and whutkers may be loaded with ice. To keep the 
frost out, keep the heat in ; a hole at the top lets it escape. The 
vapour creat^ by the functions of life will condense, precipitate 
and congeal in the presence of cold. Heat carries it off in an 
imperceptible form. Give them plenty of air. The oxygen 
maintains the vital fire, and when excluded the coldness of 
death comes rapidly over them, even in summer. I have just 
examined some forty hives near me ; five holes in the top of each 
were secured with wire cloth. The bees had stopped nearly all 
with propolis. Inch holes in the side were also covered — none 
of these were stopped by the bees ; some had been closed with 
paper — all had holes at the bottom. On examination every hiye 
which had no opening at top or side was dead, nine in number ; 
those that had very Uttle were partly dead. A hole at the bottom 
does not vitalise the air in cold weather. Last winter the same 
mau closed the sides and bottoms of twelve hives standing in a 
house made for wintering, leaving openings at the top. JH'ight 
of the twelve died. Water is the great element of animal fife. 
They breathe water, drink water, are water, and when burned a 
few ashes only remain. It is the universal solvent by which 
food is fitted for the organisation — the purify er which carries off 
the worn-out parts and maintains almost every function. In 
very hot or very cold weather, when the air is the driest, and 
we breathe less, we must drink more. The cold that confines 
the bee provides for its necessities in the condensed vapour in 
the lower parte of the hives, advancing or receding according to 
the temperature. The summer shower does not injure the bees. 
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It ifl only as a ^conductor in connection with tiae eold tliat 
invades our unnatural hives, that it is dangerous. 

But I have run the length of my line, and have not £»and the 
bottom of the oeean. I suppose the Creator understood the 
relations and properties of matter, and am satisfied humbly to 
oomr the pattern. 

OvsBSTOOKiva. — ^There are within three miles of me about five 
or aix hundred swarms, beudes £orest bees. My own, the largest 
lot 200, and those nearest them, ha,ve not done as well as small 
lots with less oompetition. H I had taken away my aCter- 
swarms instead of depending on Mr. Langstroth*s statements, 
it would have made a wide difference. I must divide tliis spring. 
The difficulty of keeping swarms apart is sufficient reason to 
limit an i^iary to 100 stocks. Feeoing is apt to create excite- 
ment ; all the stocks are soon on the alert, some trying to steal 
and some to defend. Weak swarma, like poor cattle in the 
spring are vexatious and uncertain, but should not be allowed 
to starve. Iprefer feeding sealed honey either at night or in 
the cellar. The 20th of lust May, I had a number of swarms 
desert their hives, leaving brood. I had fed them carefully till 
the api^ and cherry blossoms were out, and supposed them safe. 
A little frost and wind intervening caused the mishap. Alas for 
the flowery days when — 

Spring casM like a laughing giil, 

All decked In glossy green. 

Fit for a bridal toar, 

In garlands bright and sheen. 

The san, that glorions wooer, 

Shone on the Maiden Quees, 

Each bud becAme a flower, 

Each flower a fruit was seen. 

But now she loiters moumiullv, 

Like some deserted queen. 

Stripped of the gauee and dmpery 

That rustled in her train. 

And where the wild deer bounded free, 

Now cattle graze the pla<n, 

Each rising flower is nipped away, 

Nature looks bald and tame. 

If Iftiewinter of my years had notfrozen over the dancing streams 
of hope, I would build an ark for my bees, and taking to the 
Father of Waters, yisit the green slopes and flowery plains of the 
North in summer, floating down to the sunny glades and orange 
bowers of the South in winter. The short, light winter, the 
eariy swarming, the long gathering season, the unbroken succes- 
sion of flowers, the fresh range, with the practice of artificial 
dirisions in moveable comb* hives, would make it a lucrative 
business, while the change of scene might satisfy a gipsy. 

WiJTTESiKG. — All animal organisations need exercise to quicken 
the circulation, expel impiunties, stimulate the appetite, and re- 
new the body. Bees, therefore, when the air is warm need 
liberty for action to expel their fiecee ; they eat more, but sre 
better able to endure tlie vicissitudes of spring. They need pure 
air ; the oellar, therefore, is not a good place, but above all they 
need heat, and to me it is a choice of evils — heat is life and cold 
is death. I Uve on a bleak hill on the naked prairie, where the 
wild winds revel with a western violence unknown in the forest. 
Even in tlie oellar I am losing bees with oold in small divisions, 
oat off from the claster by brood-combs on the side and cold 
comers ; all their instincts at fault, in their unnatural home they 
remain and perish. If the hive was round, the side-combs 
would be narrow and rounded to correspond with the hive, and 
the bee could come to the cluster without going further into 
the cold. I set them out once, usually in January. They 
should not be put out unless the air is quite warm (the confine- 
ment has made them feeble) and sure to continue so two hours 
at least. It is natural to suppose that disturbance by stimulating 
appetite would be injurious in a confined state, but I have not 
found any trouble on this score. — (Prairie Farmer.) 



the former ; and in that case, as ragatrds mundane affairs and 
quarrelsome monarchs, it might serve as a good example for 
them when settling their little differences, seeing that it would 
save a vast sacrifice of human and innocent life, and as in the 
case of my bees the commimity would remain so much the 
stronger, loyally so. 

My last cast came off yesterday, the 27th ult. I united them 
to a previous cast at 10 p.m., and when I placed the hive on its 
stand this morning at 3 a.m. the usual fatal catastrophe lay 
extended upon the cloth to be forwarded to you for scientific 
observation at your will and pleasure. My bees have now con- 
cluded their very good swarming season, for which result I have 
been waiting in order to continue my papers " How I became 
an Oxfordshire Bee-keeper.*' — U. and O. 



DAUS'E OP THE DEATH OF A QUEEN BEE. 

I ALSO forward jou a result — a caution against what is sure to 
utppen when divided colonies (of bees) oome to be united, a 
^reat row and one dead aspirant. The unfortunate of " Iktes- 
?IOATOs" was pierced to the heart; that is not the case with 
ny queen, as an abdominal injury is the cause of death, and 
^\ according to my observation, is the case nine times out of 

a. I have <^ten tried but without avail to find out how the 
^d event is brr*"jht about, whether by h«*»t^ royal, or by 
oyalty of subject >»ough the trumpet noteb ^ -^fiince issuing 



SUPERIORITY OF LIGURIAN BEES. 

I HAVE refrained from offering an opinion on the merits of 
Ligurian bees until I had given them such a tnal as would put 
their good quahties to a fair test. Having now had them at 
work during two seasons, I can confidently pronounce them far 
superior to the common bee. 

I believe the secret of their superiority to consist in the 
amazing fertility ot their queens, which greatly exceeds any- 
thing I have ever experienced in the ordinary species ; in fiBUit, 
their fecundity appears almost without limit, and has necessitated 
the employment of larger hives than I have ever before used. 

The following extract from The Boston Cultivator shows that 
the opinions of American apiarians coincide in this respect with 
those of — A Devonshire Bee-keepeb : — 

** Dr. J. P. Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio, in a letter to S. B. 
Parsons, Esq., of Flushing, Long Island, gives the results of his 
experience with Italian bees as follows : — 

" Ist. Their disposition to labour far excels that of the common 
kind. From the earliest dawn of day to the arrival of evening, 
they are invariably passing in and out of the hive, and rarely 
suspend their work for winds, heat, or moderate showers, at 
times when not a solitary individual of the common kind is to 
be seen. Two hours each day their labours are extended beyond 
the working-time of the last-named kind. 

" 2nd. Power of endurance, and especially of resisting the 
impression of cold, they possess in a marked degree. Smce the 
Buckwheat, Solidagoes, and Asters have flowered, the nights 
have been remarkably cold in this vicinity. This low tempera- 
ture has in a great measure suspended the efforts of the common 
bees, and they have been eating their previously accumulated 
stores. Not so with the Italians ; they have been steadily accu- 
mulating honey and bee-bread, and rapidly multiplying their 
numbers. They seem to be peculiarly adapted to resist the 
chilly atmosphere and high winds which predominate in autumn 
on the shores of Lake Erie. 

" 3rd. Prolificness they equally excel in. Both my full and half- 
blooded stocks have become numerous and strong in numbers as 
well as in stores at this late season of the year, when the common 
kinds have ceased increasing and have become nearly passive. 

"4th. Their individual strength is greater, and tlib is well 
illustrated in their prompt manner of tossing to a great distance 
any robber that chances to approach their hive. 

"5th. Their beauty of colouring and graceful forms render 
them an object of interest to every person of taste. My colonies 
are daily watched and admired by many visitors. 

" 6th. Of their moral character I cannot speak favourably. 
If robbing of weaker colonies is going on, these yellow -jackets 
are sure to be on hand. 

" So far as my experience has gone with them, I find every 
statement in regard to their superiority sustained. Thev will, 
no doubt, prove a valuable acquisition to localities of high alti- 
tude, and will be peculiarly adapted to the climate of Washington 
Territory, Oregon, and the mountainous regions of California." 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



Oke Ruk Foa Two Houses (Adelaide B.).— Your proposal to allow the 
tenants of each taonse to run Into the farmyard for the half of every di^ 
altem-itely, is a usual and good arrangement. In each houae harlnif a 
separate enclosure, 60 feet by 12 feet, you might keep ten bens and iwa 
cocks. I'he house to supply you with chickens and eirgs Should be tenanted 
by ten Cochin China henn. Buff, or Partridgo-coloured, and two Grey 
Dorking cocks ; take away flye of tlie hens every summer, and supply ihstr 
place with five «»»rly Cochin-Chlna pulle' s, not the cross-brcde from your own 
ard. You *"' --*•'" -^ rid r* "" the he^s fh— 1» '?•*« c''', anO begin with 
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MECHANICS AND MATHEMATICS APPLIED 
TO GABDENING. 



4 PWARDS of forty years are 
^ " now passed since Captain 
Williamson — who, having 
passed much of his life in 
India, we will suppose 
had become, like its 
curries, of a temperament 
rather warm, and like its 
raiahs rather despotic — wrote 
tlius of agricultural mechan- 
ism, and of those for whose 
benefit it could be employed. 
" Almost every implement in 
use is put together by guess, 
and without the smallest re- 
ference to those principles 
which should guide me- 
chanics of every description. 
As to the fkrmers themselves, 
their ignorance in all that 
relates to draught, resistance, 
and friction, may safely be 
put on a par witn their own 
obstinacy, and with that sullen 
pride which characterises the 
generality of our labourers. 
Tell the farmer that his plough is badly formed, and he 
will answer you, * It suits my county* Tell the labourer 
that it works ill, and he will answer, * It's the fault cfthe 
land.*** 

Now, though since that was written the manufacture 
of agricultural implements has very greatly improved, 
and the possession of the scientific knowledge which 
Captain Williamson laboured to impart characterises the 
makers of the machines and implements exhibited annu- 
ally at our various agricultural shows, yet we cannot 
observe such a marked increase of knowledge among 
those who employ those implements as would justify us 
in believing that they are competent judges of tneir 
comparative excellence. Every farmer knows, for in- 
stance, when. a plough works the land effectively; but if 
two ploughs work the land equally effectively, we never 
met with a farmer yet who could tell which did so with 
the least expenditure of power, or, in other words, which 
distressed the horses most. 

The same observations apply to the manufacture of 
gardening implements, and to those who use them. Those 
implements are more various and more correctly formed 
than in the days when Captain Williamson wrote ; but 
we do not observe that those who employ those imple- 
ments understand more clearly than they did fifty years 
since, the readiest modes of ascertaining which require 
the least expenditure of labour. 
No. 16.— Vol. I., New Sntns, 



As the gardener is generally deficient in a knowledge 
of the laws of mechanics applicable to his art, so is he 
too usually without that knowledge of mathematics 
which would facilitate much of his practice. We once 
saw this very noarkedly exemplified in the attempts to 
cut out three oval beds upon a lawn, each being required 
to vary accurately in its proportions relatively to the 
others. The gardeners were fairly beaten, but the 
schoolmaster of the village being applied to by the owner 
of the garden, marked out the three beds without 
hesitation or difficulty. 

We think we can give some information that may 
serve to remove the deficient knowledge at which we 
have glanced, not, however, intending to give a general 
treatise either upon mechanics or mathematics, and we 
will commence with a few notes upon 

\ THE LKVEB. 

I It must be borne in mind that any inflexible bar or 
; rod placed on a prop, called the fulcrum, for the purpose 
! of raising a weight, is a lever. The handle of a wheel- 
I barrow is a lever, and the axle of the wheel is the 
fulcrum. The wei-yht, or resistance, to be overcome 
j is the body of the barrow and whatever it may con- 
tain, and the power by which that resistance is over- 
I come is the hand and bodily weight of the man. In 
' this instance the resistance is between the hand and 
! the fulcrum. 

j Pruning-shears, pincers, and sugar-nippers of all kinds 
: consist of two levers, the rivet being the fulcrum of each. 
I The fingers or hands are the power, and the shoot 
, pruned, the nail drawn, and the sugar nipped, are the 
I resistances to be overcome. In these levers the filcrum 
, is between the power and the resistance. 

There are other forms and combinations of levers, 
but the above are those with which the gardener is 
chiefly concerned, and we will to them confine our 
: illustrations. 

When two men are carrying potted plants upon a 

\ handt)arrow between them, or when the}' bear on a 

, pole a tree for transplanting, they employ a lever on 

the same principle as the wheelbarrow, each man 

I acts as the power in moving the weight, and each 

man acts as tne fulcrum to the other man ; the handles 

of the handbarrow and the pole are the levers ; the 

potted plants and tree are the weights or resistances 

to be overcome, and they are between the power and 

the fulcrum. 

Now, the force to be obtained by a lever is greatly 
increased by an increase of its length between the ful- 
crum and the hand, or power applied, as well as by the 
nearness of the weight or resistance to the fulcrum. 
Thus : if 24 lbs. are placed in a wheelbarrow at 8 mches 
from the axle of the wheel or fulcrum, and the handle of 
the bairow is 4 feet long, measuring from the fulcrum, 
then 4 lbs. placed at the extremity of the handle will 
balance the 24 lbs. But, if the 24 lbs. are placed at 
16 inches from the fulcrum, then 8 lbs. are required to 
No. 668.— Vol. XXVI., Old SEWEfl. 
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be placed at the extremity of the handle to balance those 
24 Ids. This is proved in the following manner : — 

Fig. 1. 



S M 



F 



W 



F The fulomm. 

L The lever, 4 feet long. 

If 24 lbs. 'Vf eight saspended at 8 inches from falcrain. 

B 4 lbs. attacked to end of the lever by a string passing over a pulley. 

Therefore, in the case of using a pole or handbarrow, if 
the potted plants or tree weighed 24 lbs., and were placed 
at w, the man at r would bear 20 lbs. of that weight, 
whilst the man at b would only bear 4 lbs. 

Captain Williamson simplifies this by observing, 
" When the weight is centrical, the burthen will press on 
the two supporters eaually ; but if it be removed towards 
one of them, he will find the pressure upon him to be 
increased in an exact ratio. If the pole be 5 feet long, 
and the weight is moved to within 2 feet of him, he w3l 
sustain three-fifths of the weight, whilst his fellow bearer 
will sustain only two-fifths of it': hence, men of unequal 
strength may easily accommodate any weight, borne on 
a pole, so as to bring their powers to a par.'* 

The case of the pruning-shears may oe best explained 
by means of a diagram. 

Fig. 2. 




p p The lever or handles, where the hand or power is applied. 
/The rivet or fulcrum, 
s The shoot to be cut, or resistance to be overcome. 

As already stated, " the force to be obtained by a lever 
18 greatly increased by an increase of its length between 
the fulcrum and the hand, or power, applied ; as well as 
by the nearness of the resistance to the fulcrum:** there- 
fore, the greatest cutting-power is obtained by pressing 
together uie handles of the shears with the hand at p p, 
as far as possible from the fulcrum,/, and by having the 
shoot, or resistance, e, as near as possible to that fulcrum. 

The following plain rule is applicable to all cases of 
leverage : — Multiply the weight or resistance hy its dis- 
tancefrom the fiucrum ; then multiply the power hy its 
distance from the fulcrum ; if the products are equal the 
power will balance the weight or resistance. 

For example, as in the case of the wheelbarrow, if 
24 lbs. be at 8 inches from the fulcrum, these multiplied 
together are equal to 192 ; and the lever or handle being 
48 inches from the fulcrum, this multiplied by the 4 lbs. 
are also equal to 192. 

(lb he continued.) 



CONCERNING SOME FEENS. 

In the Kew collection Pteris argyr^a is labelled as a variety of 
?. aspericauIiB ? Is this so ? P. tricolor is pretty obviously a 
variety of the old plant ; but argyrea far surpasses both in size 

'^ ^irdiness, and the hairs on the upper surface of the midrib 
IV .jseut or inconspicuous. It is curious that at all events 
lie three rariegat'^'^ r'»^^8 now in v^guo are of one genus, i 



phlebium appendiculatum ; and if you place it against the light, 
the' yoang semi-transparent frond &intly suggests the effect oi a 

stained Gothic window. Well, yes! You must be of a 

rather fanciful temperament to see it. 

The rosy tints of some Ferns while growing are a nice relief to 
the general hue of a fernery, and they suggest a contrast with 
the habit of the denizens of the arboretum, where the red hoe is 
often the flush of decay. The Ferns more appropriately mount 
a little gay colour on coming out into society, and then subside 
into their ancestral uniform—it may be a cold or warm tint, 
blueish, yellowish, or greyish ; but it must be green, trimmed, in 
a few exceptional cases, with a little gold or silver. A peculiarly 
dark species is the Platjloma rotundifolia, which was men- 
tioned by you some time ago as a Fern that deh'ghted in deep 
shade. Of course you meant deeper shade than its congeners ; 
but this seems to point to anotner opposition between Ferns 
and flowering plants, which grow paler in darkness. Do Ferns 
ever blanch? or is their colour, like certain seaweeds, inde- 
pendent of their share of sunshine? As to the '* golden*' 
species, a classical but non-botanic friend inquired, on reading 
the label on my Phlebodium aureum, if that were the ** gold 
Fern." As the leaf happens to have a tint of green with less 
than usual yellow in its oomposition, the title seems undeserved. 
It was given, perhaps, in reference to the sori, which, however, 
are not more golden than in many other species. One would 
put up, though, with unexpressive, or even wrongly expressive, 
names if they were a little handier to write or talk about ; and 
above all if the set of people who, on the strength of a little 
Greek and Latin learning, are supposed to be biSanista, would 
be content with making one pair of names for a plant. If they 
would work out a smgle fact— one minute atom of information 
about the external requirements or internal organs of the most 
insignificant species, *' *t would be something," as Sterne says ot 
the old man's love for his ass; but their perpetual diTisions 
and distinctions (all done in the dark, for nobody can define 
a genus, or a species, or a variety), puzzle plain people's heads, 
and make beautiful ohjeots ridiculous by the absurd and ugly 
names that we must speak of them by. Taking a precedent 
firom what was suggested in Parliament with reference to archi- 
tects and public biuldings, do you think it woold improve our 
nomenclature if we were to hang a botanist or so? Of real 
information about exotic Ferns we have litUe enough. Except 
that there are gradations of temperatmre, we give them pre^y 
nearly one kind of food and lodging ; although many of them, 
if they could speak, would be found, like Mr. Stiggina, to have 
some peculiar vanity. Sims* catalogue, which is a very handy 
book for Fern growers, omits the lo«ilities of the exotic species, 
because " it would not aid culture unless the elevation at which 
the plant grows was given also." This is so when only such 
a vague notion can be given as " Brazil ** or " North America,** 
which may include equatorial and temperate regions, to say 
nothing of the set of climates belonging to a range of mountains ; 
but when a small spot on the map can be given, such as Buenos 
Ayres or Juan Fernandez, the locality would do much to 
indicate the cultivation. 

I see the Horticulturals award a *' commendation ** to a new 
Fern — Lomaria Fraseri. This, of course, is due to some special 
properties of the new-comer : a mere niunerioal addition to the 
list of cultivated species would be only an encumbrance. 

I see also that in the late shows the Gleichenias were a 
prominent feature. Is this distinction gained by fashion, or 
novelty, or costliness, or difficulty of c^ture? Surely (with 
the exception of flabeUata) their beauty is of a quaint, stiff, 
skeleton-like character. I fancy a wire-worker would turn out 
a very good imitation of some of them. 

And finally, to come to a practical question. Some of my 
Adiantums throw up fine promising young stems, which rise 
well out of the soil, and look clear-complexioned and crisp as 
usual ; a day or two after, the head of the new frond discolours, 
drops of brownish liquor hang about it, it withers and drops. 
My plants are, as I believe, well drained. What is their com- 
plaint ? and, as cure is out of the question, how is the disease 
to be prevented ? — T. 

[As to Pteris argyreea and P. tricolor authorities differ. Our 
own view is that tricolor is really a variety of aspericaulis (itself 
included by the "lumpers** in P. quadriaurita) ; while argynea 
has nothing to do with it. The limitation of species is one of 
the vexed questions of botanists. Some regard all the foregoing 
as being included under quadriaurita, which is an extreme view. 
T^*»v «. w«/vnflr ♦^ -»»»* rrftuD. pprtnirV- "nd •re doaelr -Hied 
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no doubt ; bat we cannot go so far as to regard them as one 
sneeiet. We hare never tried to blanch Perns, but imagine 
tnej would become white were light totally excluded. The 
name ** aureum " giyen by Linnwas to the Polypodium, now 
Phlebodium aureum, refers, there can be no doubt, to the very 
large and massive dusters of golden sipore-casee — much larger 
and more conspicuous than in any other species then known. 
You must remember that while nomenclature u fixed (that is 
the rule) discorery is progressive, and the most golden of olden 
Ferns may become equalled or surpassed by more recently dis- 
covered plants ; but in such cases the name cannot be transferred, 
lliat would increase tenfold your difficulty in mastering the 



Well, now, as to the hard names and the botanists. Those 
who follow the science know that the governing principle is 
necessary and sound ; some individuals overdo the matter, per- 
haps, but this is a iree age and a free country, and the study 
devoted to the subject by those persons does not lead them to 
think they commit any excess. iMames are the mere alphabet of 
science, enabling its votaries to hold communications with each 
other. If (because you cannot do without thenf) jou use the 
names botanists employ, you may have the English privilege of 
grumbling if you please, but you must still use them, or invent 
some others, which would probably be ten times worse, because 
th^ would be less definite. 

LfOmaria Fraseri has the special properties of being very dis- 
tinct and really handsome, which are the grounds on which it 
was commended. 

We cannot agree with you about Gleichenias, which are 
amongst the most elegant of Ferns — albeit, with a certain quaint- 
ness. True, a wire-worker might imitate them, but then other 
artists might equally imitate any other set of Ferns, so that this 
is no disparagement. 

We cannot tell what ails your Adiantums ; but if the soil is 
in a healthy state we should think they hate too much atmo- 
speric humidity, and that in too stagnant a state. It may be, 
however, that some specific disease has attacked them. — f] 



BOYAL HOETICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

FIRST GRAND ROSE SHOW.— JULY 10th. 

Thb great extent to which the culture of this favourite flower 
— the very queen of all flowers — has been carried, has been 
amply borne witness to by the result of the two rival exhibitions 
at the Crystal Palace on the 6th, and this at Kensington Gore 
to-day. I use the term " rival " in no invidious sense, certainly 
not in that of opposition ; and rivalry, if fair and open, must 
ever be a benefit. Although held within four days of one another, 
each was a complete success. A bright day and the numerous 
attractions of the place brought its 13,000 visitors to the Crystal 
Palace; while a day equally fair (breaking through the old 
Chiswick charter), gave its gay and most brilliant assemblage t(^ 
Kensington G-ore. And then what a boon to exhibitors !— in* 
both places the prizes were liberal both in number and value, 
the arrangements all that could be desired. And although an 
unfavourable season with ite wet and frost had driven several 
able competitors from the field, still an immense number of 
blooms was exhibited ; and if we succeed in repairing our losses, 
and if Koses on their own roots are extensively grown, the 
fairest aspirations of the ''G^nt*' Secretary of the National 
Bose Show will ere long be realised — the whole conservatory 
at Kensington Gore filled with the queen of flowers, and Her 
Gbaoious Majesty coming to see her fragrant rival. 

Having already given my idea of the Crystal Palace Show, 
and knowing that "D. B." has been 'Making notes," I shall 
leave the general features of the Exhibition to him, and, as 
florist mad, confine my notes to the Boses, viewed not so much 
as a decorative flower as in its individual character — how far 
they merit the approval of the florist, and come up to the con- 
ventional (!) idea that he carries in his mind. Yiewed as a 
whole, one may say, I think, that the entries were more numerous 
at the Crystal Pahioe, but the flowers were fresher at Kensing- 
ton ; that the nurserymen's class was better represented at the 
latter, and the amateurs' at the former ; and that a larger 
proportion of newer flowers was to be found amongst the trees 
on the 10th than on the 6th. 

It will be seen on reference to the priie list that the same 
growers in a large number of oases exhibited at both Shows, 
though their petitions were in several instances reversed. The 



new Botes, as usual, excited a good deal of attention, and several 
boxes of them were shown. 

Messrs. Eraser, of Lea Bridge^Boad, and Mr. B. E. Cant, of 
Colchester, took equal first. The flowera were— from the former 
gentleman, Abdel Kader, very dark, General Washington, a 
fine well-built flower ; Due de Cazes, dark ; Madame Eurtado ; 
Princesse Mathilde, a very full and fine flower. These are of 
1861. Madame Pauline Yillot; Madame Charles Crapelet, a 
lovely flower, again shown in great beauty, not very full ; Le 
Senateur Yaisse, I spoke of this as a double G^n^ral Jacque- 
minot, but it is really a perpetual Paul Bicaut ; Yictor Yercfier, 
and Mademoiselle Eugenie Yerdier ; Louis XIY., a very dark 
and fine Bose. Erom Mr. Cant, La Boule d*Or, Tea, a very 
fine and deep-coloured flower, deeper than Triomphe det 
Bennes, K. ; Eugene Appert ; Madame Charles Crapelet ; Yictor 
Yerdier ; Bubens, Tea ; Gloire de Santenay, a very fine Bote ; 
Louis XIY. ; Madame Boll ; Yictor Emmanuel, B. ; Due de 
Magenta, Tea ; Bufibn, and General Forey. 

Mr. Standish was second (his flowers, though very fresh and 
even newer in kinds, were small), with *Beynolds Hole, again 
shown in good condition, a most lovely pink, and very clear and 
bright; * Marguerite Appert, blush white; Eug^e Appert $ 
Madam Standish ; Triomphe d' Amiens, crimson, very beautifully 
striped and dashed with deeper crimson shade ; Andr^ Des* 
portes; Madame Eurtado ; *John Standish; *Gr^oire Bour- 
dillon, a very fine rich Bose.; *Comte de Falloux, good ; and 
Heine des Yiolettes. Those marked thus * are in Mr. Standish's 
hands. 

Mr. Keynes was third with Louis XIY., Madame Eurtado, 
Yictor Yerdier, Triomphe de Lyon (dark but dull), Yainqueur 
de Solfarino, Senateur Yaisse, Mademoiselle Bonnaire, Eugene 
Appert, Madame Eugenie Yerdier, Madame Miellez, Madame 
Pauline Yillot, and Triomphe d' Amiens. Thus Madame Eur- 
tado, Senateur Yaisse, EugSne Appert, and othew are evidently 
holding their ground ; but I hope shortly to give more detailea 
accounts of the new Boses when I have further opportunities of 
testing them. 

Amateurs exhibited in 48, 24, 18, and 12. Mr. Hedge, of 
Colchester, taking double-first honours ; Mr. Corp, of Salisbury, 
one; and the Bev. Mr. Eadclyffe, so well known to Bose 
growers by his writings, another. 

In 48's Mr. Hedge was first. His flowers were — La Fontaine, 
Bizarre Martr^, Charles Duval, Madame de Cambac^res, Juno, 
Julee Margottin, Mathurin Begnier, La YiUe de St. Denis, 
G^n^ral Jacqueminot, Madame Yidot, Madame Stoltz, Due de 
Trevise, Coup d*Hebe, Karcisse, Souvenir de Leveson Gower, 
Leo X., Triomphe de Paris, Anna Alexieff, Gloire de Dijon, 
Baronne Prevost, Shakspere, Madame Knorr, Madam Hardy, 
Comtesee de Cbabrillant, Joan of Arc, Bubens, Oriflamme de 
St. Louis, Paul Bicaut, Charles Lawson, Yictor Yerdier, Adolphe 
Boussange, Princesse H^l^ne, Ad^le Prevost, Baronne Hallez, 
Yignerol, and Cynth^. Duplicates being allowed in this class, 
several of the above flowers appeared twice over. 

Miss Crawshay, of Caversham, was second, Mr. John Holling- 
worth third, and J. Tritton, Esq., fourth. 

In groups of 24, Mr. Corp took first prize with a fine stand con* 
taining La Fontaine, Madame Knorr, G^nt des BataQles, Gloire 
de Dijon, Jules Margottin, Juno, Souvenir de Leveson Gower, 
August^ Mie, G^n^ral Jacqueminot, Madame Miellez, Pauline 
Lanzezeur, Yictor Yerdier, Mathurin Begnier, Gloire de Yitry, 
Madame de Cambac^res, Boule de Nanteuil, William Jesse, 
G^n^ral Castellane, Madame Yidot, Prince Leon, La Yolupt^, 
and Lord Palmers ton (ex.). 

Mr. Hedge was second, Mr. Worthington and Yiscount May- 
nard equal third, and Mr. Mercer fourth. 

In groups of 18, the fint prize was awarded to the Bev. 
W. F. Badcly fie, of Bushton, near Blandford, Dorset, for Eugene 
Appert, Paul Duprez (a fine bloom), Gloire de Dijon, Sir John 
Eranklhi (an extra fine bloom), La Yille de St. Denis, Triomphe 
des Bennes, Gloire de Santenay, Souvenir delaBeine de l' Angle- 
terre, Geant des Batailles, Louis XIY., Lord Baglan, Mrs. 
Elliott, Comtesse de Chabrillant, WUliam Tell, Solfaterre, G^n^* 
ral Jacqueminot, and Louis XIY. 

Mr. Moore, of Woking, Surrey, second, Mr. Hedge third, and 
Mr. Tritton fourth. 

In groups of 12, Mr. Hedge and Mr. Corp were equal first 
The flowera in Mr. Hedge's box wefe Gloire de Yitry, Souvenir 
de Leveson Gk>wer, Juno, Pauline Lanzezeur, Yictoria, Gloire 
de Dijon, G^n^ral Jacqueminot, Comtesse de ChabriUant, Evdque 
de Nimet, Yignerol, Madame Knorr, and Lord Baglan. 
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Mr. Helyap was second, Mr. Tritton third, and Mr. Child, of 
Little Eaton, fourth. 

The contest amongst nurserymen was very sharp indeed ; and 
after a very severe and close scrutiny on the part of the Judges, 
ended in Hertfordshire being put out cf the field, and the 
honours being carried off by more distant growers. Some of 
the blooms in these stands were very fine considering the season ; 
and some indeed would have been fine in any season, and would 
hare satisfied the most fastidious tast^). 

In 4S varieties Mr. Cranston, of Hereford, was first with 
Mrs. Rivers, Due d'Orleans, Lcelia, M. Jongneux, Senateur 
Vaisse, General Washington, Anna Alexieff, M. Yigneron, Gloire 
de Dijon, Madame Falcot, IVf adame Hector Jacquin, Mademoiselle 
Bonnaire, Louis XIV., Reine Muthilde, Leon dcs Combats, 
Jjouis Odicr, Anna de Diesbach, Alexandrine Bachmetoff, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Prairie de Terre Noire, Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
Souvenir de la Beine de I'Angletcrrc, Madame de Cambaceres, 
Oriflamme de St. Louis, Madame Knorr, Acidale, Prmce Leon, 
Princesso Mathildo, Charles Lawson, General Jacqueminot, 
Madame Boll, Coqnerelle, Souvenir de Montccau, Common Moss, 
Marie Portemir, Louis Chaix, Beine des Violettes, Duchess of 
Nbrfolk, and Prince Imperial. 

Mr. B. F. Cant, of Colchester, was second, and ^fr. Keynes 
third. Extra, Mr. Francis, Mr. Hollamby, Messrs. Paul & Son, 
and C. Tumor. 

In the large class of 96 Taricties^, Mr. Mitchell, of Piltdown 
Nurseries, Sussex, was first ; Mr.. Koync?, of Salisbuiy, second ; 
and Mr. Hollamby, of Tunbridgo Wells, third j Messrs. Paul and 
Son fourth ; and Mr. W. Paul extra. 

In 34, three trusses of each, Mr. Keynes was the winner, with 
som& very fine blooms of the following : — Victor Verdicr, 
Madame Vidot, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, Gloire do Dijon, 
Madame Pauline Villot, Anna Alexieff, Virginal, La Ville do St. 
Ddnis, Lord Raglan, Duchesse de Carabac^re8, Mathurin Regnier, 
Eugene Appert, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Gdneral Ja^*que- 
minot, Madame Miellez, Dr. Bretonncau, Triomphe da Paris, 
Jules Margottin, Ev6quo do Nimes, Prince Leon, Cbmtesse de 
Chabrillant, Madam Rivers, and Madame Knorr. 

J. & J. Eraser were second ; Mr. Cranston third ; and Mr. 
Laing, of Twickenham, fourth j Mr. CattcU sixth ; and Mr. 
Cant extra. 

In 24 single blooms, Mr. J. Keynes, of Salisbury, was first, Mr. 
Charles Turner of Slough, second. Mr. Keynes' collection com- 
priaed Boule do Nanteuil, Evequo de iXinies, Souvenir de Mal- 
maison, La Fontaine, a large, fine, showy Rose ; Gloire de 
IKjon, Victor Verdicr, Juno, Prince Leon, Mathurin Regnier, 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, Gloire de Vitry, Virginal, Madame 
Hector Jacquin, Madame Vigeron, Jules Margottin, Madam 
Rivera, Madame Knorr, Dr. Bretonncau, Alexandrine Bach- 
metoff, and Queen of Denmark. Mr. Turner's collection, con- 
tained Comtesse de Chabrillant, Louis XIV., Anna Alexieff, 
Virginal, Leveson Qower, Auguste Mie, Leon des Combats, 
Viacomtesse do Cazcs, Baronne Prevost, Duke of Cambridge, 
Senateur Vaisse, Victor Verdicr, Paulino Lanzezeur, Madame 
Domage, Jules Margottin, Gloire de Dijon, Duchess of Norfolk, 
Comte de Paris, Eugene Appert, General Simpson, Mademoidelle 
THerese Appert, General Jacqueminot, Pius IX., and Gloire de 
Vitrs. 

Moias Roses were sliown in two collections by Messrs. Paul and 
Soli and Mr. Hollamby — the former was placed first, with a nice 
collection of most of the kinds in cultivation. 

It will be seen by referring to the lists thus given how very 

laree a proportion of the llowers shown are Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Thfe one was hardly prepared to expect. Death had been so 

much more busy amongst them than amongst the summer Roses 

*hat I thought the latter would come out more strongly. It 

soems^ however, that they are, generally spealiing, a doomed race. 

•*^oine few varieties will maintain their ground, but year by year 

ve Mem to be getting more and more into the two classes of 

*r.P.*6 and Teas. Bourbons are rarely shown, and. so indeed 

•^ IfoisetteB. 

imongst Miscellaneous Objects there were exhibited collections 

fine-foliaged and ornamental plants from Messrs. Lee, of 

t'ammersmith, and Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea and Exeter; 

A^veral very large boxes of cut Rosea by Messrs. Hollamby, 

^dtch, Standish, Mitchell, and Radclyffe ; Phloxes by Paul and 

^on ; Verbenas, Picotees, ana Carnations, by Mr. C. Turner, of 

"ottgh. The Verbenas were St. Margaret, a very old but useful 

nd. Grand Eastem,^ very larere, BeDona, -l^adame Herman 



Princess Mary of Cambridge, Garibaldi, and Mary. The same 
grower also exhibited well grown and excellently bloomed plants 
of the following new Pelargoniums : — ^Tra descendant, Ariel, 
Leviathan, Beadsman, Lord Cljde, Rembrandt, Norma, Bacchus, 
and Mars. 

Mr. Standish, of Bagshot, sent his unique collection of varie- 
gated hardy plants from Japan ; and Mr. Leach some beautifully 
bloomed plants of Disa grandiflora, of which Mr. Beaton has 
justly said so much. It is, without doubt, ono of the finest 
Orchideous plants grown ; and as it is a native of Table Mountain, 
Cape of Good Hope, will belong to the hardy greenhouse. 

Mr. Bull sent a collection of Petunias, single and double ; and 
Messrs. Dobsou & Pearco had some tables arranged with the 
new glass vases for dinner decoration, after the style of Mr. 
March's first-prize group. They were very elegant, and appeared 
as if they would be reasonable in price. 

On the whole the Council have cause to be amply satisfied 
with their arrangements, and Mr. Eyles with the manner in 
which his zeal in catering for the benefit of the gardening world, 
as well as for the satisfaction of the public, has been rewarded ; 
and, doubtless, another year will still further meet the wishes of 
all parties. In the great world of London there is room enough 
for all the societies and their exhibitions, and the greater the 
number the greater the encouragement to both amateurs aad 
nurserymen to carry out the cultivation of the various objects for 
which prizes are ofiered. — D., Deal. 



Another grand Show and a great gathering of the noblesse of 
the land to record in ono week is a luxury whioh seldom falls to 
one's lot in hot weather. If I had been with the fairies for the 
last twenty years, or dreaming in fairyland during that period, 
and had "just come to myself " on Her Majesty's last birthday, 
and got into tlie midst of the crowd at South Kensington on 
that aflemoon, I think I could hardly make out the difference in 
the company from the grand gatherings at Chiswick twenty 
years back, save in the fa;»hion in ladies' dresses. All the rest 
seemed the same display over again — the same features, the 
same free and easy movements, the same grouping of parties, 
the same rush to the bands, the same indifference to flowers 
after four o'clock, and the same ways of cooling by icy linings 
and self- ventilating garments. 

On the other hand, or rather behind all this, you met another 
series of sulf-same things — men who never incline but to conquer 
with the same plants and cut flowers as were at the Crystal 
Palace the Saturday before ; the same prizes, the same judges 
to award them, the same numbers from twelves to eight times 
twelve cut Roses, the same winners, the same losers, the 
same boxes, the same moss and kinds of Roses ; and a few, 
but very few, of the very specimens on which I have descanted 
in another column. Louis XIV., Madame Furtado, and Sena- 
teur Vaisse, wore heel and toe with Gloire de Santenay, Madame 
Charles Crapclet, and Comte de Falloux ; while Triomphe 
d' Amiens, GregoireBourdUlon, afac-simileof G^ntdesBatailles, 
said to be double its size, and four times its strength of limb 
and joint,and which will be the ladies' favourite Rose ultimately — 
Reynolds Hole, a real cherry- cheek Rose, but not a real triumph 
or a trump for florists. No matter, that is the Rose, you can 
mark it among fifty sorts at 500 yards distance. John Standish 
is ono of the best and strongest very late bloomers in the 
autumn; and Madam Standish was quite another lady from 
what I said of her at the Crystal Palace. Blondin must have 
made her look pale there, no doubt ; but here in her element she 
was a bright rosy pink, and, what is better still, she can climb a 
pole, and go across a tight rope just aa well as Blondin did, and 
keeps to her perpetuality all the while. General Washington is 
a large Rose, and rather new in tint of colour. Comte de 
Falbux is said to be the best pot-Rose grown. Alphonse do 
Lamartine was the best-shaped Rose there, according to my eye, 
and the nearest in looks to Comtesse de Chabrillant of all the 
Roses there, yet I never saw it recommended anywhere. It is a 
bad grower ; is that caused by the stock ? Gloire de Rosamene 
never did any good on a stock yet ; but none is more free on its 
own roots. Just try Alphonse de Lamartine on its own roots 
and let us know. My word for it tfiere is no more ladylike -Rose 
in the catalogue. As shown at South Kensington it was a 
perfect love of » Rose, and much more regular in the dress than 
the Comtesse de Chabrillant. Madame Boll was more perfect 
than on Saturday, and is up to a first-rater Victor Verdier the 

nmo -^ ,-. ^^A « flnr ^f^nnqr^ pHlni. Jij\an )"e-l'*'f the •"'Vld 
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do not kaow jet about the goodnefls of Triompba das Beonet, 
which oune out joat nfber the war in the Crimea was ever. It 
ia a beautiful pale yellow Noisette, which cTery one who wants 
a thorough good climbing Boee ought to haye. It mutt hold 
tiie same plaoe among Neisettes as (iloire de Dijjon hae obtained 
and wcU deserves among the Teas. But we must not orerlook 
Celine iForestier, the newest yellow J^^oisette, a very fine thing. 
Duo de Magenta, a very fine light Tea Rose; and Victor 
Emmanuel, a most beautiful and very dark Bourbon Bose ; must 
have been named by some clever Frenchman as a pun on two 
of the heros who cleared the finest valley in Europe for tlie 
** unity of Italy," without, altogether, intending it at the time, 
and you may explain the pun according to your own view of 
that " unity of expression ;" but let me explain the first victory 
of the hon. member for Salisbury within the " inner quadrangle," 
without prsjudice to those of the quadrilateral of the Ticino, or 
the Cornice de Seine ot Mame, and the rest of the Bourbons. 

The way Mr. Keynes arranged his Boses, beginning at the 
liighest grade was--^en^ral Jacqueminot, Madame Pauline 
Villot (a first-class, now, deep<colourod Rose), Lord Eaglan, 
X«eon des Combats, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, Duchess of 
Norfolk, Louis XIV., Ambroise Verschaffelt, Stephanie Beau- 
bamais (a quadrangular flower this time), Triomphe de TExpo- 
•ition, Louis Chaix, Gcant des Batailles, Pio Nono, G-lory of 
Erance, Crloire do Lyons, Scnateur Vaisso (his best in this 
group), Petit Pierre, Empcreur de Maroc, Ornament des Jardius, 
General Washington (quite new), Paul Diiprez (very fine), 
Marie Portimer, Ev^ue de >»imes, Julea Marp[ottin, Cardinal 
Patrizzi, Fraiicjois Premier, Boule de Nnnteuil, G^eneral Castellane 
(very fine colour), Eugdne Appert, Dr. Bretonneau, Prince L<?on 
(extra fine), Gustavo Govaux (peculiar). Viator Verdier and 
Gloire de Vitry (an immense size). I would plant all these just 
as they stand for one colour of various tints, and the following 
outside of them all round, supposing it were a circle — Madame 
Vigeron, Juno, Joan of Arc, Mathurin Begnier, Beautie de 
Boygheim, Mdllc Therese Appert (a splendid miss in a loose 
drc^js). Virginal (very fine, but not the finest white II.P.), Celine 
Eorcstior (you see this is different planting from that in another 
column for variety), LouisOdier, Monsieur de Mont igny, Madame 
Masson, La Ville de St Denis (large). La Fontano (a Camellia 
tint), Beine des Flaurs, Devonicnsis, Imperatriee Eugenie, this is 
my favourite white H.P., but there is more pudibundus in the 
centre than in that of Virginal ; Triomphe des Rennes (afore- 
eaid, though not a match to Devonicnsis on the ofi'-side of virgin 
purity, I must get it in as it was there), Alphonse de Lamartine 
(most charming colour, size, and sliape), Comte de Nanteuil, 
Madame Phelip (a true camea colour), Charles Duval, Alezan- 
dine Bachmetoff (fine), Duchesse d'Orleans, Oomte de Plater (all 
but white. What is it?), Charles Lawson, Anna Alexieff, Louis 
Peronny (should have been Louis Paionyflowered), Souvenir de 
la Malmaison (not so fine as mine on its own roots), Queen of 
Denmark, Lady Stuart, Lord Palmerston (very good), La Beine, 
Aeidalc, Madame Vidot, Madame Hector Jacquin (certainly out 
of La Beine), Madame Knorr (lari;e, llal, fat, and fleshy, hut as 
sweet ae the old Cabbage Bose), and the beautiful and very lovely 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, and it is best to stop at a great beauty 
like her Countesship. 

That was a collection, and I liave selections from Messrs. 
Mitchell, Hollamby, Paul, Turner, CaltcU, Cant, Eraser, Laing, 
and Cranston, but they will keop. 

There was a tie between the Messrs. Fraser and Mr. Cant for 
new Roses, and both were best and had best priaes. All the 
new Koses were very fresh-looking early in the day; but the 
conservatory must have been too hot, for all the Boses went in 
the afternoon into tlie present fashion of loose flowmg robes, 
wliich did not become them nearly so well as their morning 
dresses. The best new Boses in Messrs. Fraser'swere — Senateur 
Vai^se, Madame Furtado, General Washington, and Louis XIV., 
Abdel Eader, Princesse Mathilde, and Due de Cazes (three dark 
kinds), and Mademoiselle Pauline Villot, a deep red, finely- 
cupped Bose. 

The best in Mr. Cant's collection were — Madame Crap^ilct, 
Louis XIV., La Boulo d'Or (a Tea), then Madame Boll, 
General Foray, Victor 'Emmanuel (dark), and Due de Magenta 
(a light Tea). Mr. Standieh second, with his Beynolds Hole, 
Andre Desporte, Madame Furtado, Marguerite Appert (afcer 
Madam Bivers), John Standiah (strong, large, dark), Comte do 
Ealloux (aforeaaid and fiery red), Eugene Appert, Baron Gbnella, 
iGregoire Bourdillon (aforesaid also), Inomphe d' Amiens, Madam 
fitandiib (bright pinky bluih), and Andr^ Desporte {as above). 



With these we finish for the preaent to say that the lavg^ 
conservatory was ^^ftimiahad'* by toeh good widiera to tba gooil 
cause in which we are all engaged as the Messrs. Veitch, FnUer, 
Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, Turner, Bull, Smith, Gaines, 
and Cranston. 

C. Leach, Esq., Eing*s Boad, Clapham Park, sent three large 
pan pots of his glorious Dua grandijlora, the very finest 
terrestrial Orchid in the world, and there is none in the air to 
compare it with. Moreover it was in full perfection as it wu.* 
never seen before in Europe. But who can describe it? T 
was most thoroughly beaten thirty years back in all the attempts 
I made at growing that plant. Sir Joseph Paxtbn could tell as 
much, and several other heads equally sound W4nre defeated v.\ 
the same struggle ; and no one could, or did, grow Di^a gr^nui- 
flora in England, till Mr. Leach spent largo sums of money in 
proving it at last to be of easier management tlian an herbaeeous 
Calr;eolaria or a seedling Cineraria. 

It requures the very same kind of trcatnaent as we have always 
advised for Tritonia aurea and which so few followed Qut. 
Among all the bulbous-looking plants in cultivation, there %r^ 
no two of them so much alike in their constitution and in their 
very peculiar habit of dying down yearly but never going to rest. 
Before the growth of this year dies' back, that for next year is up 
and doixig, and they both spawn very much at the roots; batli 
are very tJiirsty plants, and both resent and sulk at the Uo^t 
attempt at forcing them or submitting them to one extra degree 
of heat more than is necessary to keep them from the frost. 
When geothermal cultivation comes in fashion, Disa grandiflora 
and Tritonia aurea will be seen in bog marshes out of door* 
the year roimd, with a glass case over them all the winter. 

D. Bl'aton. 



THE PRIZE LIST. 

CLA88 1.-96 Varieties, one truss of ouch. (Nurserymen.)— Flrdt, .T. 
MUhell, Plhdown Nunteries, Maresfield, Sussex. Second, J. Keynes, 
Saliabnry. Third, E. Hollamby, Timbridge Wc'ls. Fourth, Measr^. PauI and 
Son, Old Cbeshont Nurseries, Oteyts. Extra, W. Paul, Wilthara Croifa. 

Clam II.— 4« Varieties, one trass of each. (Nmserymen.)— First, J. 
Cranston, Kind's Acre Nurseries, near Ilccfoi;!. Second, li. H. Cant, Col- 
chester. Third, J. Keynes. Salisbury. Fourth, U Laing, Twlckonhata 
Nurseriefl. S.W. Extra, E. P. Fran^-ls, Hcrtfonl ; E. Hollamby, Tunbrld;:^ 
Wells; Messrs. Paul <b .Son, Old CbcsUant Kuraerius, Hurts; C. Tamer. 
Royal Nurscrios, Sloa;;h. 

Class 111.— 24 Varieties, three trusses of each. (Nur8er>'men.)— First 
J. Keynes. Salisbury. Second, Messr*. J. it J. Fraser, Lea Bridge RoatI, 
Essex- Third, R. liftfnjr, Twickenham Nurseries, S.W. Fourth* J. CatttU, 
Wcstertiam, Kent. Extra, B. R. Cant, Colchester. 

Clafs IV.— 24 Varieties, one truss of each. (Nareerymen.)— First, J. 
Keynea, Soli-sbiir)'. Second, C. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slouch. TlUrd, J. 
Cattell, Westerham. Fourth, B. R. Cant, Colchester. 

Class V.— 48 Varieties, one ti-uss of each. (Amateurs.)— First, J. T. 
Hedee, Reed Hail, C^lc'^ester. fJecond. Mi« [* Craw'huy, CavoiHham Park, 
Rcadini;. Tl:ird. J. HolllnRworth, Muidstonc. FourtlJ, G. T. Bni5h, «arrtsac;- 
to J. Trittou, Esq., Norwood. 

Class VI.— 24 Variet.<J3, one tnws of each (Amateurn.)— Eirur, W. Corp, 
Milford, Salisbury. Second, J. T. Iledfre, Rco I Hull, Colclic.stu.'. Third, A . 
MolTatt, pardener to Viscount ilaynnrd, Dunmow, Ess-^x. Extra, eqnal 
third, — Worthintfton, CaTorsham Priory, near Koadini;. Jb'ourl^, W. 
Msrcer, V.K.H.S., Grove House, Staplehuri^t. 

Cl.vss V£I.- 18 Varictica, one truss of each (Amateurs.)— First. Rev. 
W. F. Radclyffe, Ivushton Rectory, Blandtord. Second, E. Moore, Horwll, 
near Woklnp, Surrey. Third, J.T. Hedge. Ueod Hall, Colchester. Fourth, 
G. T. Brash, ganlcner to J. Tritton, Esq., Noiwood. 

CLA8.S VIII.— 12 rarietics, one tm« of each (Amateurs.)— First, J. T. 
Hetlge, Reed Hall. Colchester. Equal, W. Corp, Uilford, Salisbury. 3iecon«l, 
Rev. II. Helyar. Pendomer, YeoviL Third, G. T. Brush, pardencr to .1. 
Tritton, Esq., N«)rwood. Fourth, Rev. Mr. Child, Little Easton, Dunmow, 
Essex. Equal, E. Moore, Horsell, neiir Wokinjr, Surrey. 

Class X.-5f) Itot^ 12 Varieties, in fMnch pots. (OpeD.)«-Seoomd, C. 
Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough. 

Class XIL^-li Nov Roses of 1^60-1 (single tnwscs), distinct. (Op«i.)— 
First, Messrs. J. and J. Frasrr, Narscryraen, Lea iiridge Road, Lcyttpn. 
Equal, B. R. Cant, Nurseryman, Colchester. Second, J. Standish, fioyal 
Nai*series, Slon£:h. Third, John Keynes, Nurseryman, Salisbury. 

Class XIII —Collection of Moss Roses, single (msses. (Open.)— Fir<*, 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Cheshunt Naneriest Herts. Second, £. Hol- 
lamby, Niirserym<-n, Tonbrldge WeUs. 

Class XVI.— Miscellaneous.- Extra, J. Veitch & Son, Exeter and<;heisea ; 
J. Mitchell, Piltdown Kursei-y, Marcsticld, Sussex; J. Standisli, Royal Nur- 
series, Bagshot; E. Hollamby, Nurscrjrman, Tunbvldgc Wells. Pl^uits nf 
Disa grandiflora wcr« again exhibited in fine condition by J. Leach, fisq.. 
King's Road, Clapham Park. Groups of miscellaneous stevc and greeolwiiso 
plants were also <&.xhibited by Messrs. Veitch ic Son, itoyal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea 'the centre group of Ornamental Plants in Japan and China Vases) ; 
J. Blandish, Royal 'tfai-series, J^agshot (Stove aad Orecnhoose fdfugts) ; 
Messrs. Xce, Vineyard Nwneries, Hawinemnith <Stave and Greentuwse 
plants) ; Messrs. X. Henderson and Co., Pine Apple Place. Edgw^re Road 
(Steve and GreeDhoose-i^Uuits) ; Me«8rs. J. ds J. Fraser, Nun»eiymen, Lea 
•BridgeJKoad (Stove and GrMBfaooae p.antB} ; W. BaU, F.&.H.&, King^sAoad, 
.CiieUea (Stvve A&d QreiuMM>Q«e .ptaots); C. IriXfms, VoyAl JNiiBMFy> 
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SUongh (groups of QeraniomB and Fochsias, and standi of Verbenas and 
Picotees); Thomas Gaines, Battenea (groups of Pelargoniams, Ac); Messrs. 
Dobson A Penrce, 19, St. James' Street (two sets of Dinner Table Decora- 
tions.) 



CULTURE OF THE GEAPE VINE. 
(Continued from paffe 277.) 

CULTIVATION IN A aBEENHOUSE. 

Thx kinds best adapted for a greenhouse are Black Hamburgh, 
Lady Down's, a Qrape that keeps well. West's St. Peter's, Boyal 
Muscadine, Black Prince, and Dutch Sweetwater. More kinds 
might be tried, but the abore are good croppers and sure 
to answer. 

Flaktin(}. — The best season is March, just before the buds 
break. 

TBJTSisa, — ^The best mode of pruning for a greenhouse is 
iindoubtedly the spur system ; and for this reason, that the 
foliage is less in quantity, and, therefore, does not shade so much 
the plants that are in the house than when the single-rod system 
is adopted. 

The Pruning in Summer consists in stopping the laterals at 
the third or fourth joint, and, when the side eyes burst, to stop 
these again and again throughout the growing season. Eyery 
firuit-bearing shoot should be stopped at the second joint above 
the bunch. When the fruit begins to colour, the first-made 
laterals should be cut clean off, in order to give more light to 
the leaves and fruit. 

Auiumn Pruning. — The Vines in autumn may be half-pruned 
by cutting off all the laterals in order to ripen the wood and fill 
the buds with fruit-bearing sap. As the leaves turn yellow they 
should be removed. 

Winter Pruning, — ^This may be done in any of the winter 
months after the fruit is all gathered and the leaves all fallen 
off. At that season the greenhouse plants will all be housed. I 
always found it more convenient to prune the Vines by loosening 
them from the rafters in succession, bringing each one down into 
the walk or path, commencing at one end, it is no matter which, 
pmnmff each side shoot to one eye as directed before, and when 
that Vme was pruned, clearing away the loose bark and applying a 
paint made of water thickened with sulphur and clay. Use a 
aoftish brush and see that every part is covered with the sulphur. 
Thif mixture is a great preventive, if not a cure, for mildew, and 
destroys scate and red spider. Then tie the Vines down to the 
front in a bundle. In that position they may remain till the 
buds begin to break. By being thus trained horizontally at the 
lowest part, and consequently the coolest part of the house, 
every bud will be in an equal temperature, and will all receive an 
equal amount of stimulating sap : hence the lower part of the 
raftcor will be as well furnished with fruit as the highest, and the 
berries will.swell almost equally as fine as those on the higher part 
of the honae. 

Spring Management, — I have often allowed them to remain in 
this horizontal position till I could stop the laterals, but when I 
did so I was obliged to be very careful of the young shoots, for in 
their young state they are easily slipped off at the base. There 
is, however, a great convenience in doing this work when the 
Vines are so handy and easilv examined. As soon as one Vine 
was operated upon — that is, the superfluous shoots rubbed off, the 
fruit-bearing spurs stopped, and, if long enough, tied slightly to 
the main stem — that Vine was tied up to its proper rafter, and 
the next taken in hand, and the same operations gone through 
till every Vine was done. It requires at least two persons to 
do this; one to hold the Vine, and the other (the more 
experienced hand, of course) to thin out the shoots and stop 
those that are left. In lofty greenhouses crowded with plants, 
this spring dressing when the Vines are tied up to the rafters 
before it ia done is a very difficult and troublesome affair. I 
therefore recommend the leaving them tied down to the front 
till they have made such a growth as will enable the cultivator 
^/O give them their first dressing so conveniently. With moderate 
oare he will accomplish this safely, and certainly better and more 
*orrectly. 

^mmer Management, — This consists in regularly stopping the 

laterals and keeping them tied in neatly to the wires. Speaking 

""f wiree reminds me that I have not yet described them. There 

*^ould be three — one in the centre to tie the main stem to, i^k' 

•e on each side ^ t to tie the latera]"* ^o. "E***^ vnre ihoulc 



wire. To keep them in position, there should be strong irtm 
pins, sharp at one end, or made with a screw, and an eye at the 
other end, the wires run through those eyes, and they keep the 
wires in their proper place. If the wire is pretW strong, the pins 
will do if placed 6 feet apart. Thus trained, when the Vines are 
in full bearing all their length, Hie bunches hang in two straight 
rows, and are very ornamental. The laterals should not be 
trained at right ansles, but rather slanting upwards. If the 
Vines are very fruitfid I would never allow more than one 
bunch to a shoot. The spurs should be as nearly as possible a 
foot apart, and at equal distances. When the Vines are in bloom, 
the aur of the house should be moderately dry. In general, the 
air should be more moist during the night than during the day. 
Alternate moisture and dryness will cause the anther coverings to 
contract and expand, and eventually to crack and open when the 
pollen is ripe and ready to be shed upon the stigma. If all this 
has gone on properly, the berries will set freely and will soon 
begin to swell. Then is the time to commence thinning them — an 
operation that must not be neglected. Thin freely, and you will 
have larger berries, but handle the berries that are left as little 
as possible. Most of the kinds proper for a greenhouse have 
bimches with large slioulders. The bunch w3l be more sym- 
metrical, and each berry will ripen more equally if those 
shoulders are tied up and spread out equally on each side. 
Some use pronged sticks for this purpose, but 1 judge that soft 
matting is the better article, and, besides that, the branches 
of the bunch can be spread out more equally. While the 
thinning is going on examine the laterals and tiee, and top 
the one and adjust the other. 

Syringing, — During summer, before the Gbapes begin to 
colour, give them a good syringing once or twice a-wed^t 
especially after a hot, sunny day. 

Airy of course, will be given very freely in the early stages 
of growth, because of the plants; but as soon as the green- 
house plants are removed out of doors towards the end of May 
or beginning of June, less air will do for the Vines. The 
stage of the greenhouse will then be filled with plants^ such as 
Balsams, Cockscombs, &o., that will bear a higher tempentiire. 
In general, the rule should be to give air as soon aa the 
thermometer indicates 65**, the maximum heat at noon sboold 
never exceed 70°. In cold, damp weather, a little artiileial heat 
from the fiues or hot- water pipes will be of great service. 

When the Grapes are fully ripe, thgr will be attacked by 
wasps and other fruit-eatmg insects. The best remedy is to 
cover the air-giving openings with fine netting or canvass. 
Even a door of canvass will be of service to keep out those 
intruders. As the Grapes in a greenhouse will hang a long 
time (I have had them good till Christmas) the air in the 
house should be kept as dry as is consistent with the health of 
the plants. No dead matters should be allowed in the house 
at all, such as yellow decaying leaves, or moss, or anything that 
will keep damp. The floors should be kept dbry and dean, and 
abundance of air given during every dry day. Fortunately, all 
these precautions are equally as necessary for the healtn of 
the plants, as for keepmg the Grapes from mouldmg and 
rotting on the Vines. 

I have not mentioned the border for Vines in a greenhouae. 
The reader will remember what I said on Vme-borders, how 
they should be drained and made, but he might inquire. Will 
the border require covering to protect the roots? H it is 
properly drained, the only covering it will need is one that will 
keep off the heavy rains during autumn and winter. As tihe 
Vines in a greenhouse are not K>rced, but break naturally with 
the heat of the spring sun, which heat is applied alao to the 
roots sioiultaneonsly, there is no necessity to heat the soil 
artiflcially. It is early-forced Vines that require this, in order 
that root action may be going on at the same time ihat the 
top action is set in motion by internal heat. On that point, 
however, I shall have much to say when I come to the store 
and vinery culture of the Ghrape. T. Apfuebt. 



ONJON MAGGOT. 

Hating noticed your reply to " New Subscbihkb," relatire 
to the Onion mag|^ and tnat you know of no remedy. I beg 
to inform you thai if your correepondept will water his OmooSp 
when about 4 indies to 6 inches hi^h, with the common lant 
^uman urine), eHber fresh or old, it will entirely prevent the 
T»^iK ' ■»• 1 ynnr ••l^ayi 'o?** »o, p*»d •»** ""TIP*" ^^"^v^f^ with 
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lliMe white grubs ; and I reninre to tay your oonwpondent 
will not be if he uses the same means. I give each bod two 
walerings, I use the same for my Ovrot crops with success.— 
8. H. B. 



THE KOBE SHOW AT THE CEYSTAL 
PALACE. 

This was a grand Show indeed, and a grand company to see it. 
The first fiye classes were for nurserymen, beginning with a 
collection of ninety-six yarieties, and fire competitors entered 
each with his eight dozens of gorgeous blooms. The second 
class was for forty-eight kinds, and ten put in for the prizes. 
The third class was for twenty-four kinds, and ten exhibitors 
competed. The fourth class was for tw^Tc kinds ; and the 
fifth, twenty-four kinds, and three trusses of each, in both twe 
competitors entered ~ that is to say, thirty-five entries from 
nurserymen alone, besides the class for new Boses, in which fire 
more entries were made. Pri?ate growers began in Class 6, 
with thirty-six kinds, and there were nine competitors. Gass 7, 
for twenb^-four, had no less than seTcnteen or eighteen entries. 
Clsss 8, for eighteen kinds, had eleven entries. Class 9, a full 
dozen kinds, and twenty-three entries, with two entries of Boses 
in pots. Count up all those and add a long tableful of Boses, 
not for competition, and the sum total will just tell how grand 
the Show was. 

Then there were Pansies, Pinks, Picoiees, and Carnations, and 
two large specimens of the Black-eyed Glory Pea of New Zealand 
(CUatUhuM Dampieri) ; also, a low spreading fine-leayed new 
Fern from Australia, Hypolepis distans, sent by Bir. Dean, the 
great florist of Bradford, or near it at Shii^sy ; and also the grand 
bell-double Fuchsia Munmoth, from Mr. Smith, of the Homsey 
Boad Nursery. He was a Fuchsia man from the beginning, and 
that is his " Good Gracious " result at last. 

The whole of the east naye or north end of the Crystal Palace 
was filled with all these to the yery portals of the canyass division 
which holds the heat to the parts round the bronze fountains. 
But at the north end of the cut Boses stood an assemblage of 
prize silver cups and salts and other silvers, to tempt the lucky 
winners to take the full value of Uieir prizes in wrought silver, 
and so get hold of funily memorials to commemorate the success 
of the present reprssentatives of the family estates and titles. 
Mr. Standish, the Messrs. Fraser, and Messrs. W. Paul & Son, 
were first, second, and third, for new Boses ; and Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Keynes were the other two who tried their luck in 
noydties. Mr. Keynes was the only one who had the new yellow 
Boss, Celine Forestier ; and Mr. Mitchell had a very promising 
new Boss, named after his better half, Mrs. Mitchell, it is a bold, 
rosy pink flower of good substance. But florists are not to 
follow me in my choice, I should soon get them into a scrape if 
they did. Let them follow " D., of D^" and my word for it 
they will never go wrong themselves, or ever think of wronging 
others. 

Now, then, for the ladies and the flower gardens. Louis XIV. 
was my favourite Bose of all the newest Boses there. But the 
way I viewed them was just that way I should like to see them 
planted. I began with the colours, and took so many of each 
class out of all the collections all the wa^ round. Of course, the 
best as I thought, jud^^ing only from what was before me with 
no reference to the habit of the plants, many of which I do not 
know sufficiently yet to decide on the habit. 

The darkest Bose there was Prince Noir, a loose flower ; and 
the first of my sroup of colours consists of Boses that are darker 
than General Jacqueminot, or all the best between the Prince 
and the G^n^ral. Eugene Appert was yery rich. Mr. Standish 
put it as one of the best bedders, and Mr. Cranston says *' it will, 
doubtles^ make a fine pillar Bose." Princeese Mathilda next, a 
bronzed dark purple and not very full, but is of stout substance. 
Fran9ois Arago, a deep dark fiower ; Empereur de Maroc, a fine 
dark ; Triomphe des Beaux Arts, some fiowers yery fine and 
some were loose in the centre i Cardinal Patrizzi, as dark as 
usual ; La Muskowa (GhOlica), a dark Gloire de Bosamene as one 
might say, but the petols yery strong-— would it not make 
a good mother in crossing ? The four following might be a 
shade from the above— viz., M^antft MaasonTliord IR^^gl*", 
Victor Trouillsrd, and Victmre de Magenta. Louis XIV. is one 
shade deeper than Engine Appert, but gets redder when going 
off. This will make my group of darkest Boses. 

The second group begins with my fiiyoorite G^ntel for which 



I had to do battle, whea some inclined it for a seoond-dass Bote— 
€Mn^ial Jacqueminot, tiie most universaUy exhibited of all the 
Boses. Senateur Vaisse and Oriflamme de St Louis, two splendid 
rivals to the G^n^ral ; Gloire de Santena^ and Madame Charles 
Cn^et, another good pair, Madame bong the vsddast of the 
two; then G^nt des Batailles, Buffon, Prince L^on, and 
Dnohess of Norfolk, which has much improved since I first saw 
it ; Sonyenir de Leveson Gower, a yery large, fine Bose ; and 
Paul Bicaut, all H.P. ; but the last finish the second group. 

The third group begins with that um'que-looking Bose JSvdque 
de Ntmes— should not this have been Bishop of Nismes ? Alex* 
andrine Badunetofl^ a large, flat, bright red ; Francis Premier, 
another flat, large, cherry-ripe-like Bose; Baronne HaUei; 
General Simpson ; Comtesse de Chabrillant, a very good Bote, 
but lighter with age ; Alphonse de Lamartine ; Madame Hector 
Jacquin, looks as if a seedling from La Beine ; Madam Places a 
yery double imbricating Bose, rising well in the centre ; Mad a m e 
Furtado, a splendid new Bose, deeper than La Beine, and going 
off after Baronne Prevost ; Anna Alexieff, a pretty creature ; 
and William Griffiths, the lightest of this group. 

The next group begins with Souvenir de la Beine de TAngle- 
terre, Beine des Fleurs, Madame Vidot, Madam Bivers, and 
Madam Standish might be out of one lup at the same cross 
(three great beauties and no mistake), Louis Peronny, G^n^ral 
Pellissier, Caroline de Sansal (a large bloom with a tumbled 
centre), Duchess of Orleans (also very large), Naomi (more 
rosy), Lady Stuart (the next after the three ladies in light 
costume), Mathurin Begnier and Augnste Mie, which was 
rather loose this time ; and the next, the real, scarce, pure white 
Boses. Madame Plantier was the best of them there. Addale 
was there, but so loose as to raise suspicion about its habits 
after many years* service. Nephetos from the tea par^ ; Vir- 
ginal, a promised blushing beauty; and the Malmaison and 
Devoniensis were the pink of the whites. And the shine of 
the yellows were in Cloth of Gold, Gloire de Pijon, Solfiurino, 
La Sylphide (a fine Tea), Triomphe des Bennes (p«^ps the 
largest of the Noisettes, a very large flat fiower), and Viscomtesae 
des Cases (as ragged as a gipsy, but what a fine colour!) 
Celine Forestier is a flat flower of a more canary yellow than the 
Viscomtesse des Cases. 

What a beautiful plantation of Boses might be made if a row 
was devoted to each of these groups. Although the sorts differ 
slightly the difference is not so much, or at least would not 
appear so much, in a bed as it is in re^ty ; and I have «idea- 
voured to put in the names just as I would plant them — ^but, of 
course, that is of no value, and any other arrangement of each 
group would be just as good. What I aim at is a radical chaxige 
m the way of pusnting Boses : many of them are murdered |at 
present for being planted just as if they were thrown down out 
of the top windows of a house into the courtyard. But Dahlias 
are nearly as badly planted for effect in most places. 

But here are some splendid Boses culled out of some few of 
the first and second-prize collections, begiuning with Mr. 
Mitchell's nineW-six sorts— Madame Charles Crapelet, Abdel 
Kader (very dark), Baronne Hallez, La Pactole, Prairie dcTerre 
Noire (a new H.P., a dark purple), Louis Chaix, La Beine, 
Louis Gulino (very dark), Madame Schmidt, Mar^al de la 
Brunerie (very large, and shot silk light Bose), Prince L^n, 
Gloire de Santenay, Madam Bivers, Louis XIV., G^n^ral Jac- 
queminot, Louise de Savoie (a very large, light Tea Bose), 
Victor Verdier, Triomphe des Beaux Arts and Victoire de 
Magenta (two very mucn alike), Triomphe des Bennes (a splen- 
did, large, light, yellow Noisette), Elize Sauvage (very fine). 
Lord Palmerston (a regular Chcrrycheek— a well-marked colour). 
Lord Baglan, Madame Furtado, Senateur Vaisse (fine), and 
Mrs. Mitchell (a stout bright rosy pink). 

Mr. Xejnes, of Salisbury, who only came out last year for the 
first time in the race for Boses, and took almost every cup and 
stirrup for which he ventured to run, was neck and neck, this 
first Bose Show, with the winner of the " Darby," and only lost 
by half a nose making a tie for ninety-sixes. Here are some of 
his best — Anna de Diesbach, more like a large pink Hollyhock 
than one can tell ; Ev^ue de Ntmes (Mr. Keynes does thia 
brilliant and very peculiar-looking Bose better than any grower 
there. The sort seems to be a good trial Bose* to get at the 
skill of the grower) ; Prince Noir, his darkest ; Abdel Kader 
nearly as dark; Comtesse de Chabrillant; Boule de Nan- 
teuil, one of the best of the very old summer Boses ; William 
Griffiths ; Paul Duprez, very dark red, a nice little plant on ito 
own roots, but too dwarf to do much good on a strong stock $ 
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DaefatM of Orietna ; Madam Campbell, a pale Bote, yariegatcd, 
▼eined, and picoteed in a peculiar way, and then rery hand- 
some — but very often Madam Campbell is as plain as "Peggy 
Honden ; Senateur Yaisse, one of the very best of the new 
Boees, and the nearest to G^n^ral Jacqueminot ; Francois Arago, 
a splendid dark velvety Bose ; Madam Standish, unoommonly 
well done ; Stephanie Beauharnais, as flat on Uie face as Ev^ue 
deKimes; Fran9ois Premier; Madame Masson ; Madame Van 
Houtte, a large, full, rosy flower ; Madame Philip, in the way of 
Madame Vidot ; Alphonse Karr, a very fine rosy pink ; La Fon- 
taine ; Ornament des Jardins ; Gloire de Vitiy ; Mademoiselle 
Therese Appert, a very large, fine light Bose; Lamarque; General 
Simpson, very fine ; Beine des Yiolettes, one of the new Boses, 
and the nearest to a true violet colour ; Jules Margottin, very 
fine. 

The following are out of Mr. Cranston's collection of forty- 
eight in four boxes; they had a very effective look as they 
stood : — Madame Boll, a very large conspicuous new Bose of 
a rosy-peach colour, also a strongable grower ; Senateur Yaisse ; 
Yictor Yerdier, a splendid new Bose, after Jules Margottin, one 
of the best of the new, or for a pillar Boso ; Lelia, a noble 
flower, first exhibitod by him at St. James* Hall, if I recollect 
right, it is something after La Beine. Mademoiselle Marie 
Dauveese, an exquisite new Bose of a pinky hue ; La Sylphide, 
a fine blush yellow Tea ; Mademoiselle Therese Appert ; Louis 
XIV. ; Anna Alexieff, very large— a tree Peeony-like flower ; 
Virginal, a pure white H.P. with a blush centre ; Triomphe de 
TExposition, very large; Oderie Vital, a large pale Bose; 
Madame Furtado, a fine deep Bose, a new one after La Beine ; 
Louis Chaix, a very large, flat, deep red Bose ; Comtesse Cecile 
de Chabrillant, a fine Bose ; Madame Charles Crapelet, fine, 
bright rosy scarlet, one of tha beet new Boees ; Common Moss ; 
Duchess of Norfolk ; Viscomtesse des Cases ; Baronne Prevost ; 
and Jules Margottin. 

Next to these were another splendid lot, which took the second 
prire for Mr. Keynes. But we must go to the new Boses, and 
begin with the winning-stands. Mr. Standish took the first 
prise ; ho had two boxes, in one the flowers were arranged florist 
fashion, and in the second they were as I would plant the 
kinds— a row of each kind across the box, one row of Eu^^ne 
Appert, consisting of four blooms ; one row of Beynolds Hole, a 
bright cherry-cheek Bose ; one row of Comte de Falloux, a large 
bright red ; one row of Madame Furtado, one of the best ; one 
row of Madam Standish, done to a tee, of course (it was very 
high in the centre, and opening in the way of Auguste Mie at 
first) ; a row of four of Beine des Yiolettes ; one row of Gregoire 
Bonrdillon, a deep red ; Andr^ Desporte, bright red ; Marguerite 
Appert, in the way of Madam Kivers, but more flat ; Louis XIY. ; 
John Standish, in the colour of G^ant des Batailles; and 
Mademoiselle Bonnaire. 

The Messrs. Eraser were second for best new Boses, beginning 
with the young lady Mademoiselle Bonnaire, as like Madam Bivers 
as if she were her wedlock firstborn ; Gloire do Santenay, the 
very next afVer, if not before. General Jacqueminot ; Eug^e 
Appert ; General Washington, a very large red ; Leonie Moise, a 
marked improvement on Empereur Napoldon ; Victor Yerdier, 
a fine thing ; Triomphe d' Amiens, very near Odndral Jacquemi- 
not ; and Barlow, a very dark Bose. 

Amoni; those in the Messrs. Paul's new kinds, I noted 
Louis XIY. as the best ; then Souvenir de Montceaux, a fine 
velvety scarlet ; General Washington ; Triomphe de Lyons, a 
seedling from Prince Loon, and an improvement on that velvety 
scarlet ; President, a Tea Bose of a salmon tint ; Madame Boll, 
large flat ro.-y peach ; and Gloire de Santenay, aforesaid. 

From Mr. Miteheirs new kinds in competition I booked 
these :— Gloire do Santenay ; Senateur Yaisse ; Dominique 
Davan, very dark ; Comtesse Louis de Hcgorlay, very rich 
velvety dark Bose ; the rest as aforesaid. 

Mr. Keynes had C<*line Forestier, which no one else had ; 
Boule d'Or, a fine Tea ; Madame Miellez, large, and like Baronne 
Prevost ; Senateur Yaisse, the best flower of it there ; Belle 
LiUeoise, a fine purplish flower. As I was examining that 
''ower, I heard from the opposite side something about pollen, 
stamens, races, two kinds out of one flower, and ever so much 
^bout crossing, upon which I pricked up my ears to see if I 
^ould catch something new or fresh, or something worth the 
expense of being laughed at, and I did. A great gun in the crossing 
ine was actually explaining to a tall, thin, gentlemanly Fellow of 
he Boyal Horticu'*-^--^ *!»ociety, hr ' •« could get two races of 



Now, any one in the merry mood mig^t lawfully laugh at my 
expense for having supposed that I knew a secret which is so 
aasy of proof, when scores might have known more about it than 
I did. Mr. Standish is the man, and, singularly enough, Dr. 
Hogg was again the repository of the grand secret. 

D. Bbatok. 



ENEMIES TO OUE FEAMES. 
"I woriD not care to enter on my list of ftiends the man 
who heedless treads upon a worm." Very good ; but Cowper 
had not in view his Cucumbers and frames infested with wood- 
lice, ants, &c., when he penned that kindly passage. For my 
own part I tread upon hundreds of woodlice, I may say, daily ; 
and I should consider a man my friend if by so domg he could 
rid me of the vermin. Ah ! but that was a lucky thought those 
last-year's Heracleum giganteum stems cut into J i-foot lengths, 
with a piece of moss entered at one end and laid around the 
frame inside, to be vertically rapped on the ground eveiy 
morning, and the inmates — shades of " the divine Williams " — 
allowed to escape if they can. (If I had the fraction of a farthing 
.given me for each that I had destroyed this season, I should be 
tempted to wait upon my broker, when a maternal country 
would request me to wait two or three hours for a receipt; 
which time I should spend by taking the rail to Deptford, walk- 
ing back through the market-gardens to the Commercial Dock 
station, take a good look at the crops and the systems of culti- 
vation, as well as the wonderful number of trains passing one on 
all sides to and from our mighty metropolis.) Let alone the 
ants which preyed upon every opening blossom, and would have 
to this day prevented one Cucumber swelling off^, hsd I not 
placed some bee food I had to spare in some saucers about the 
frame, which satisfied their rapacious maws, and became .** death 
in the pot" to myriads. As to the aphis tribe, some brown 
paper soaked in saltpetre, then dried ana cut into lengths about 
2 inches wide, some tobacco spread thereon, rolled up cigar 
fashion, and two or three of them placed in forked sticks stuok 
into the mould in the frame, so as nearly to reach the glass. 
Light the self-acting cigars and place on the lights; cover up 
with matting to keep in the smoke for two or three hours ; and 
when taken off* there will be discovered all dead corpses, and a 
wipe or two of wetted sulphur against the back of the frame 
prevents the red spider breathing. Thus vrilful man will have 
his way, and I have now a good show of fruit. My bed was 
made 4 feet high for a two-light frame of the sweepings of 
winter's leaves and debris mixed with the sticks and rubbish 
from the wood-house, along with the March clippings of the Ivy 
from our surrounding walls, and a very good and lasting heat 
the liomogenies give. I adopt a system of watering, which I 
like very well, and it would prove applicable more so to Melon 
growers. An old rose of a watering-pot, with its &ce pummelled 
flat, and a water-funnel placed in that, can be moved about and 
made to stand between the leaves on the surface of the soil, and 
any amount of water or liquid manure become supplied to the 
roots of the plants without the foliage' being wetted at all. — 
IJpwABDs AND Onwards. 



PLANTS KILLED, INJURED, OR UNINJURED 
BY THE LATE SEVERE YHINTER. 



UNINJUEED. 

Thuja oocidentalis, T. gigantea, T. pyramidalis, T. plicata, 
T. sibirica, T. Craigiana, T. robustum, T. caucasica, and T. macro- 
carpa. Cupressus Lawsoni, C thyoidcs, and C. thyoidcs atro- 
virens. Pin us cembra, P. excelsa, P. Jeflfreyi, P. Lambert iana, 
P. Beardsleyi, P. laricio, P. austriaca, P. pumila, P. Benthamiana, 
and P. monticolor. Common Box. All the Yew tribe, except 
the common, of which there are some cut. Juniperos virginiana 
(true), J. sabina, J. tamariscifolia, J. prostrata, J. sabina varie- 
gata, J. communis, J. suecica, J. oblonga pendula, J. sinensis, 
J. sinensis stricta, J. glauca, J. exoelsa, J. hibemiea, J. hibw- 
nica compacta, J. squamata, J. alpina, J. thurifera, J. sphsBrica, 
J. viride pendula, J. pumila, and J. fragrans. Betinoapora 
ericoides. Aristoloohia aipho. Ilex lauri/olia. This is the only 
Holly that has stood the winter here without being cut^ Ber- 
beris japoniea, B. communis, B. aquifoUa, B. glumaoea, and 
B. ep^»--*-ifolia. Broom, pale and yellow Portugal Cedma 
Uhmyn ^-^ 'KW«Ari- T*. *"^Kilii^ p ^mahilii, I*. Nordmp^niana^ 
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P. pichta, and P. balsamea. GThqjopsis boreale. Abies cUn- 
"braailiana, A. Menziesii, A. Douglasi, A. orientalis, and A. cana- 
densis. Honeysuckles: pubescens (yellow), Yellow Trumpet, 
Early Yellow, Early Dutch, and Late Dutch. Arbutus arctic*, 
A. prostrata, A. sibirica, and A. Drummondi. Kalmias, sorts. 
Andromedas, sorts, except A. speciosa and A. axillaris. Deutzia 
gracilis. Skimmia japonica. Cunninghamia lanccolata. Ledums, 
sorts. Meuziesia empetrioides. Ericas, except E. australis. 
Genistas, sorts. Daphne cneorum, and D. neapolitana. Lilacs, 
sorts. Spiraeas, * sorts, S. Lindleyana and S. bdla. Wcigela 
rosea and W. amabilis. Most of Uie Bbododendrons. 

SLIGHTLY INJURED. 

Wellingtonia gigantea. Cupressus thyoides rariegata. Abies 
pinsapo and A. cephalonica. Ilex Hendersoni, I. ovatum, I. Don- 
ningtoni, I. Foxi, I. Smithi, I. tortuosa, I. madeiriensis, and 
I. hfterophyllum. Box, variegated tree. Box edging. Arbutus 
mucronata. Prinos glaber. Berberis dulcis. Rhododendron 
dauricum atro-virens. Cedrus atlantica. Erica australis. Cryp- 
tomeria Lobbi, C. Menziesia, C. polifolia, C. polifolia alba, C. glo- 
bosa alba, C. nana, and C. pensylvanica. Pyrus japdHica. 

SEVEBFLY INJITRBD. 

Ilex monstrosum, I. ferox, I. aquifolium (common), I. dahoon, 
I. fructu-luteo, I. crispum, I. balcarica, I. Shephordii, I. ciliatum, 
L ciliatum major, I. aquifolium pendula, and all the variegated 
kinds. Aucuba japonica. Taxodium sempervirens and T. dis- 
tichum. Cedrus deodara (some plants 10 feet to 12 feet high 
killed). Cryptomeria japonica. Ligustrum japonicum, L. ne- 
palense, L. vulgare, L. vulgare sempervirens, and even the old 
Privet hedges, thirty or forty years old, are killed to the ground. 
Broom, white and yellow (common). Cytisus, several sorts. 
Cotoneaster microphylla, C. uva-ursi, and C. acuminata. Thuja 
sinensis, some killed. Laurustinus. Daphne laureola. Juni- 
perus recurva. Garrya elliptica. Arbutus unedo, and Arbutus 
andracbne. Ribes speciosa and Escallonia macrantha, both 
growing to a south wall, and both killed to the ground. Ala- 
ternus. Berberis Beali. Araucariairabrfcata, some killed. Pyra- 
cantha. Thuja aurea (some killed), T. compacta, T. sinensis 
variegata, and T. tartarica. Glycine sinensis. Honeysuckle 
Shepherdii and Scarlet Trumpet. Phillyrea, sorts, mostly killed. 
Di.*utzia scabra. Scorpion Senna. Ivy, palmated, Irish, common, 
and the variegated sorts. Juniperus phoonioia, J. dealbata, and 
J. Smithiana. Abies Smithiana. Evergreen Oak and Lucombe's 
Oak. Buddlea globosa. Double Whins. Spiraea Lindleyana 
and S. bella. Cistus laurifolia and C. gum, some killed. Laurels, 
Portugal and common, narrow-leaved and sickls-leaved. Wal- 
nut. Old Oak trees. Old Apple and Pear trees, soma killed. 

TOTALLY SILLKD. 

Dex cornuta and I. latifolia. Cupressus Knightii, C. Uhdeana, 
C. Goveniana, C. Correyana, C. Lambertiana, C. macrocarpa, 
and C. funebris. Chinese Privet. Libocedrus chilcnsis. Pinus 
Craigiana, P. insignia, and P. radiata. Thuja neapolitana and 
T. glauca. Juniperus Wallicbiana, J. Gt)S8ainthanea, J. bermu- 
diana, and J. Bedfordiana. Ivy Regneeriana. Berberis Fortunei. 
—Jambs Smith, Darley Dale Nurseries, near Matlock, 



ARRANGING FLOWERS IN BOUQUETa AND 

YASES. 

(Continued from page 272.) 



STAKDINO-UP BOITQUITS. 

Thebe is another mode of arranging flowers of which 
we have not at present spoken, yet it is a very useful 
and effective plan. 

Any common flowers do very well in this way. Very 
choice flowers, indeed, are rather wasted for such a pur- 

f)Ose, while a close mass of common flowers will, at a 
ittle distance, answer extremely well. 

For these ^eat, flat, one-faced nosegays the nsnal way 
is to select, first, some large and flat green spray. Box 
does well, and so does Fir. It must be very stiff, and if 
the ends are also pretty it is so much the better. Several 
pieces of green can be bound together to make up the 
required shape ; and if the side branches are very 



straggling, they should be woren in and out till Ihey 
form a tolerably close mass. 

Having arranged the background with a stem as long 
as you intend to make the flower-stalks, a larfi^e solid 
flower, or bunch of flowers, should be selected to form 
the centre. If on a soft stalk it will require mountiog; 
and then, being thrust straight through the middle of 
the flat green branch, must be bent down at the back and 
bound down to its stem. 

Before I go any further, it will be well to mention that 
these flowers must be mounted on green supple stems — 
not, as for other forms, on short square bits of deal. 
Green Hazel or Willow stems do well, but any green 
stems answer equally, and the flowers should be bound 
firmly on with a little of the common galvanised zinc 
wire. 

A white Dahlia is a most beautiful centre for a 
bouquet of this kind, or a white one edged with pink ; 
and the flowers can either shade off from it, or there 
can be an exceedingly dark centre, with the flowers 
gradually growing lighter as they approach the outer 
edge. 

Geraniums are very beautiful in this style, and so are 
all the large transparent flowers — Azaleas, for instance, 
and Lilies and Passion-Flowers. Passion-Flowers and 
Geraniums, with Boses in the centre, would be very 
beautiful. 

Fuchsias can very well indeed be used for vases that 
are filled in this way, both for drooping over the edge 
and for the outer circumference of the whole. 

The very clear white kind with brilliant pink or scarlet 
tube is the best sort to use ; and crimson sprays look 
very well, arranged with these, around. Very clear 
bright crimson it should be, however; and the corolla 
should be of blue, not of a reddish-purple. 

These Fuchsia sprays should be wired on to stems, no 
matter how short they themselves may be ; and little 
wet pieces of cotton or gutta percha should surround 
these stems and be carefully wired on. 

Every flower-spray contained in these nosegays must 
be separately passed through, the stem going through 
from the front to the back, and being there bent down 
and bound. 

Many people, if the flowers with short stalks are 
numerous, lay the whole contrivance down on its back 
in shallow water, so that it gets well saturated without 
any water touching the petals in the front. When taken 
out of the water, the flowers are merely laid down for a 
short time on a coarse piece of cloth to drain. 

Kepeating this process every night is a powerful means 
of keeping the flowers fresh and vigorous. Another 
most excellent plan for keeping flowers fresh is standing 
them at night outside a window looking to the west, so 
that they will not have the early morning sun. The 
cool night air and the dew in summer always seem won- 
derfully to revive them. This is, however, only en 
passant. 

The flowers to use must be regulated by the style of 
the place that requires filling. For a large vase a good 
way from the eye very large flowers may be freely used. 
Dahlias for the centre and three or four more round ; 
verv large Hoses, with Chrysanthemums or Carnations, 
to form a great part of the mass. Scarlet Geraniums and 
white flowers in this case are extremely useful in touches 
of bright colour put in about the outer edge, and in 
small masses elsewhere for light. 

Verbenas do well : the kinds with a white eye, amongst 
the reds, are far the brightest-looking. 

The centre requires to be very closely packed with 
flowers, though from each flower showing its full surface 
the quantity consumed is less than might have reason- 
ably been expected. 

Carnations come in remarkably well here, as do also 
the great white Lilies. White Greraniums and Eoses 
though open to objection because of the petals falling. 
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can yet be easily cat short off, fresMy-mounted flowers 
being inserted in their place. 

I uways avoid placing at the top of a large and high 
group like this, flowers that every one knows are very 
low in growth. And climbing Boses, Clematis, Honey- 
suckle, and Jasmine generally give one flowers enough 
for edging. 

Tali sprays of blue Lupine do not look badly ; Colum- 
bines and snapdragons and Fox-gloves are pretty, and 
pale blue Irises are delicately lovely. 

When the bouquet is not to have a solid-flower centre, 
I think it is best to collect two or three flowers of the 
most decided colour, to form there something that may 
be a starting-point. Under all circumstances, however, 
it is from the centre that we should work — not, at least, 
the exact centre, but the centre of the front, just above 
the hand, only allowing room for a drooping lower spray. 

Many persons back the whole with a fresh spray of 
foliaj^e, something that has points of a pretty green ; and 
this 18 so far good that it can be changed almost daily if 
it should become faded. 

A BASKET OF FLOWERS. 




I know not what flowers to describe for this, it is such 
an all-season composition. 

It is low and wide and has a tall light handle, and 
over the edges Ivy leaves are drooping. 

The stem of Ivy is twisted round the handle, and the 
green leaves all round are so thickly placed as almost to 
hide the basket itself entirely. 

Being a group for all months we may take the flrst and 
describe our January basket. 

A orosB-bar of green should run all through it both 
ways, dividing it into four distinct compartments, the 
green surrounding all forming a graceful frame. 

if none of the divisions are filled with white there 
may be a double line of it, or a line on one side, the green 
all round making an edging. White Azaleas for this are 
very beautiful. Snowdrops being certainly not less suit- 
able. A corner full of wild Primroses arranged in leaves 
(in real good country places one always knows of some 
Sank that even in January is not hopeless of sweet little 
yellow buds) would be very pretty, and forced Violets 
lext to them ; or pink Hepaticas, and at cross corners 
-'th the Violets some of the pretty Scillas, or a group of 
pencilled Crocus. 

Pink Kvacinths and sulphur-c'^^'^'irr'^ "Primroses, blue 

^'"' I> .*cinths are axov ^^autii- 

aibo white Boses, crimson Bo«»r ,uit 
•«lica*^' "juff* Tea-scented k"»d witi uilief 



lovely they are, the more their green frame shades them 
the more tney will be admired. 



In the floral paper of July 3rd there was accidentally 
inserted an unfinished paper. The writer had come to a 
standstill in the difBcultv of choosing a suitable and 
appropriate pattern, and then by an oversight the paper 
went to press. It was, in fact, feared that the difficulty 
of even the slight amount of shading required in the 
Bose-Shamrock-and-Thistle pattern would render it less 
useful than others might prove to be. 




We have, therefore, adopted the pattern of a frame 
that was engraved in the " Art Journal." The letters 
V. A. B. forming a monogram, and surmounted by a 
crown. This will enable us to explain our meamng, 
while the letters themselves are of the most popular. 

In this pattern the band-like stems of the letters may 
be made of any width proportioned to the whole size. 
They should be entirely of gold colour ; or the shaded 
side of each in gold colour and the other in white. 
Gorse, Laburnum, Cowslips, Buttercups, and Broom are 
all good flowers for it ; and for the white. Guelder Boses, 
May, Bose leaves, Verbenas, Violets, &c. 

The ribbon bearing the motto should be blue or 
crimson, with the letters gold-coloured. Geraniums, pink 
May, red Boses, or Stocks do well. 

The royal crown which surmounts the monogram should 
be, of course, mainly of gold; and thus generally the 
tracery consists entirely of that colour, with a little 
white, and crimson or blue accordingto the tint deter- 
mined on for the ground ; for which JEtoyal Blue Hjark- 
spur, Blue Bells, Iris, Hyacinths, &c.), is much to be re- 
commended, though crimson also would look extremely 
well. 

Whichever is the ground colour, the other will have to 
fill the frame inside. And on the outer ground the colour 
of the crown jewels must in a degree depend. 

Pearls, represented by Snowberries, small white Boses, 
or Lilies of the Valley, or double Hawthorn, or white 
Verbena would look very well in the circles ; or so would 
rubies if tiie ground is blue, made of Scarlet Geraniums 
or red berries, the berries answering best of all for this 
innocent sort of " paste." 

The squares, of course, are also for some bright-coloured 
gem, emerald green, or ruby red, as may look the best. 

The inside oT the frame might be filled with a bouquet 
of laree gay flowers, on a wnite, crimson, or dark blue 
«r-»"nd. The edge is weU finished by •• «im*»io Vandyke, 
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GREEN'S MOWING MACHINE. 

"Hayisq Been in your lait week's paper a paragraph relatiTe to 
the sharpening of mowing maohinee, in reply I am glad to say I 
hare entirely remedied tho small difficulties which the gardener in 
using a mowring machine had to contend with. I willingly adihit, 
as yon hare stated, that when the machine is properly used it 
will go some considerable length of time without sharpening ; 
but I found that when required to be done it often not only took 
the skill of an intelligent gardener to test, but in many cases that 
of a mechanic. In consideration of tliis I haye made the follow- 
ing alterations : — The cylinder has a pinion on each end, and 
the cutters being steel on both sides, by reversing the cylinder it 
beoomes self-sharpening. This I have found to act admirably, 



and consider it to be the n^ phu Mra ci aolf-ahaipeiiiqf. 
Further, I find that remark is made as to the slipping off of the 
chain. In reply, I am happy to say this is entiraly remedied 
by means of a small flange which we haye screwed on to eedli 
wbeeL 

In proof of the aboye statement I beg to refer any gentlemaa 
to the Boyal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensington, where 
seyeral of my machines are kept constantly at work ; the Crystal 
Palace Company, Sydenham ; and also Uie Eoyal Botanio 
Gardens, Begent's Park, where they may be aleo seen daily at 
work. 

In conclusion I beg to thank the author of your paragraph for 
his admiration of Green's Lawn Mower. — ^Thomas Gbbbt. 



VEIESIA SPECIOSA. 



This is a most brilliant plant, for not only are* its leavt^s 
yariegated with zebra-like stripes, but the crimson of the bracU 
of its spikes is very bright and long-enduring. 

The genus Vriesia bdongs to the Natural Order Brotnelittcetr, 
and to Hexandria Monogynia of Linneus. It was named aft^r 
Dr. W. de Vrieee, Professor of Botany at Amstefdim. It is 
certainly a native of South America, and probably of the Ticinitj 
of Bio Janeiro. It first bloomed in this country during the 
spring of 1848, in the stove at Kew. It was first introduced 
to Europe by M. Neumann, who sent it to the tTardiii dea 
Plants, at Paris, under the name of Tillandsia. »|»tetidenf. 
Coloured portraits of it are in the "Botanical Msgaime," 
t. 4392, and in the " Gardener's Magazine of Botany" for 1850^ 
yoL i., 217. 

Leaves radical, a span or more long, lorate oblotig, canaJi- 
culate, or almost semi-cylindrical, very concave at the base ; the 
margin entire ; the apex inflexed, blunt, but 
tipped with a mucro ; colour dark green, "^ 

with black transverse bands. Scape arising 
from the centre of the leaves, a foot and 
a half long (including the spike), terete, 
scaly, green, with black spotB ; tins is ter- 
minated by a compact spike of lanceolate- 
acuminate, xommicate-compressed, cwri- 
nated, closely imbricated bracts, each in- 
cluding a single white./Iotoer. Flowers longer 
than the bracts, cylindrical, curved, soon 
withering. Calyx of three oblong, scarious, 
obtuse, erect sepals. Corolla of three linear- 
spatulate petals, with two scales within 
at the base. Stamsns six, rather longer 
than the petals. Ovary almost, if not 
quite, superior. Style filiform, longer than 
the stamens. 

Though the flowers themselves are ephe- 
meral, yet the plant continues for a long 
time exceedingly ornamental ; the most 
showy part — the spike of richly -coloured 
bracts — being very enduring. Gradually 
the bright scarlet of the lower bracts 
becomes duller, and eventually greenish, 
and at last this colour extends over the 
whole spike. 




GOOSEBEEEY-TEEE CATEEPILLAE8. 



Is there any known remedy for the pest now infesting this neigh- 
bourhood, the Qooseberry caterpillar ? We have tried — 1, Imie 
water; 2, branches of Elder stuck in the bushes; 3, branches 
of Whin or Gkrse in the same manner ; 4, white hellebore, in 
solution of water ; 5, soot ; 6, shaking the trees; and besmearing 
the stems with tram oil ; 7, dredging with fresh white hellebore ; 
8, syrineing with Giahurst Compound— many of which appli- 
cations have been suggested in your pages, all to no purpose. 
The discoverer of some eflloient and certain cure would be a 
notability of the age. — ^FnuxrasAJC 



[We never knew white hellebore powder, dredged upon the 
bushes two or three times by means of a tin pepper-box, fiul in 
clearing them from the caterpillar of the Q<x>seberry saw fly* It 
is essential that the powder is fresh — ^that is, of the previoua 
year's growth and preparation. Hdlebore powder that has been 
long in a druggist's stock has lost most of its power. That freah 
powder diligently applied will destroy the present brood ; and 
tanner's bark spread over the soil about three inches deep wiU 
prevent the caterpillars descending into the earth They beoome 
pupss in the tao, which may be removed and bomt The fol* 
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looting; 19 Mr. Cnrtii*s account of this marauder, its parentage 
and habits: — 

•• This insect tnas described in 1828 by a French author, Le 
PiWetier de SAint Fargeau, under the name of Nematus trimacu- 
latuB ; and it is also called N. ribesii, Tenthredo grossulariss, 
and T. yentricosa ; but the first name has, I believe, the right of 
priority. The fly is of an ochreous colour; the antenna are 
almost as long as the body, setaceous, brown above, and nine- 
jointed, the two basal joints smaU ; the crown of the head, ejes, 
three large united spots on the centre of the trunk, as well as a 
large patch on the breast or sternum, are black ; the body is 
orange, sometimes bright ; the win^s, which expand two-thirds 
of an inch, are iridescent ; the reticmated nervures, the thickened 
costal edge of the superior wings, terminated by callous spot, 
called the stigma, are brown, as arc also the tips of the hinder 
ahanks, and their tarsi or feet. 

** The flies emerge unheeded from their tombs the beginning of 
April, and the female soon deposits her eggs close to the sides of 
the principal nervures on the under side of the leaves, which is 
very remarkable, for all the females of this extensive family are 
furnished with an instrument called the saw, for the purpose of 
cutting into the leaves and stalks, and introducing the eggs 
between the cuticles, or under the bark. In about a week the 
larvse hatch, and commence feeding on the leaf on which they 
are stationed, and soon riddle them full of small holes ; thus 
they go on feeding and changing their succcdsive skins as they 
increase in size, until they are three-fourths of an inch long, 
when they are seen scattered round the edges of a partly-de- 
molished leaf, holding by their fore legs, with their tails turned 
up, or Ijing on one side. At this time they are dull pale green ; 
the first thoracic segment is deep yellow, and the penultimate 
of the same colour j the head, feet, and tail are black, and each 
segment is dotted with the same colour, some of them having 
twenty-four spots ranged in rows down the back, those on the 
sides being more irregular, and one near the base of each foot is 
large ; every one of these black tubercles produces a hair : they 
have six pectoral sharp, horny feet, with which they always hold 
fast ; the fourth segment seemed to be destitute of feet, but the 
six following were each furnished with a pair of fleshy legs which 
assist them in walking, and there is a similar pair at the ex- 
tremity of the last segment. 

" 'J here seems to be a succession of broods, from the early 
spring until October occasionally ; but the greatest numbers are 
<K)ngregatcd in May and the beginning of June, when, I under- 
stand, they have caused £20 or £80 of damage in a market 
garden near London in one season ; but in the neighbourhood 
of Blandford, last year, the second attack upon the G-ooseberry 
bushes in July and August was, if possible, more devastating 
than the first. Having defoliated a bnsli, leaving nothing of the 
foliage excepting the footstalk, and sometimes a portion of the 
main rib ; and, being arrived at mattmty, thej east their skins 
again, and then lose all their black spots, becoming of a uniform 
pale green, with two little black dots on the hwd, the spaces 
behind it and towards the tail retaining the yellow tint. After 
resting awhile, they descend into the earth, and spin a yellow- 
brown cocoon, formed of silk and glnten of ^o thick a texture 
that it is impervious ; from these the summer broods of flies 
oome up in less than three weeks, but the autumnal ones remain 
in thMB, curled up in the larrss state, until the following spring, 
whflA they change to popss in ttme to produce flies, as the Currant 
and €K>08oberry-tree8 ue wtom% into leaf.'*] 



POMOtOGICAL GLEANINGS. 

The Bitckland Sweetwater Geape.— This very excellent, 
hardy, and prolific variety has in one sense been wrongly named, 
for it has no relation to the Sweetwater race, taking as the type 
he old Dutch Grape known so well under that name, and of 
v-hich there are so many varieties all closely allied in habit ; for 
Titfiout one exception they are all more or less, according to 
Jrcnmstances, inclined to what the French Vine growers call 
*COuler." We have no word to answer to this as technically 
ipplied ; for, as commonly used, it is to flow, and also, according 
*> Dufief, to blight. Our expression is " setting badly " — i. c., 
u. many cases only one-third or one-fourth of the berries grow 
*^ their full size, the others on the same bunch not swelling, but 
'.maining of the size of very small Peas. The Bnckland Swee*^ 

•4er *»"8 not this fault, >^ut sets as freely p" % Bhick Hamburgu 



If its leaves and habit are looked into it will be found quite 
difierent to the Sweetwater race, and a pure Hamburgh with 
leaves more deeply cut than the common sort, and approaching 
in that feature to the Eichmond Villa Hamburgh, a varit4y not 
of much worth. It is the bold robust habit, and freedom in 
bearing and setting its fruit, that is so much to be admired in 
the Buckland Grupe, and that will make it when well known 
supersede the Gk)lden Hamburgh, which is a weak grower unless 
under very high culture, and more slow in coming into bearing 
than the Buckland. Some six, or seven, or more years sinoe, the 
late Monsieur Vibert, of Angers, raised a Grape from seed, which 
has been named -by his successor " Gkneral de la Marmora.*' 
By a strange coincidence this is identical with the Buckland In 
leaves, in its robust habit, and in its fruit. Monsieur V., with 
more judgment than our pomologists have shown, placed it 
among Grapes " Strangers au chaeselas " — i. c, not, a Chasselas 
Grape, under which name the French cultivators class all our 
Sweetwater and Muscadine Grapes. I forget the origin of the 
Buckland, but I think it was given when the variety was first 
exhibited at one of the meetings of the Pomological Society. 

The Muscat Hambfroh Grape. — Tl^is has net been exhi- 
bited this season. It is to be hoped that it will be, for many 
growers complain that it produces small bunches, irregular in 
the size of their berries, and also irregular in ripening. The 
bunches exhibited at one of the meetings of the Pomological 
Society were superb, so that, probablj, it may require some 
peculiar mode of culture. Some of your correspondents can 
perhaps enlighten us on this head, and give some instructions 
as to the proper mode of culture. One amateur planted one 
vinery entirely with this sort, but was so dissatisfied with the 
produce, that in haste he rooted up all the Vines, and probably 
repented at leisure. 

The Duke Cheehies.— There is, perhaps, no group of fruit 
trees more interesting than the varieties of this class of Cherries. 
Their habit is so peculiar, agreeable, and so well adapted to the 
fruit garden; for either as pyramids, bushes, or even standards, 
they are always ornamental and fertile. I have this season had 
all the leading varieties under very close observation, as they 
have been growing in a small orchard-house, 20 feet long and 
14 feet wide, devoted to Cherries, in which they are planted out 
in the borders and cultivated as pyramids. The first variety 
that opened its numerous clusters of pearly flowers was the 
Empress Eugenie, a variety recently introduced, and which was 
raised from seed at Fontenay aux Boses, near Paris. lu about 
eight or ten days afterwards our very old friend the May Duke 
came into bloom, closely followed by the Archduke, Koyal Duke, 
Duchesse de Pallnau, a variety raised firom seed by Dr. Breton- 
neau, of Tours, a fine vigorous grower forming naturally a 
pyramid ; and, lastly, Nouvelle Eoyale, a new intiwluction from 
France, and one of (he latest of the group. The "Late Duke" 
Cherry, a sad misnomer, has but little if any aflBnity to the class. 
In ripening, these varietiea have succeeded each other nearly 
as follows : — First, Empress Eugenie, and in about a week after- 
wards the May Duke ; then followed the Archduke, Royal Duke, 
Duchesse de Palluau; and, lastly, Nouvelle Koyale. All the 
above have the brisk, sub-acid flavour peculiar to our well-known 
May Duke Cherry, and all are good ; but I have been particularly 
■truck with the earliness and prolific habit of Empress Eugenie, 
and the large size and lateness of Nouvelle Eoyale ; as far as can 
be judged this fine variety will last all through July till far in 
August. Its leaves are large, roundish, and of the richest dark 
green. A Spanish Cherry very nearly allied to the Duke 
Cherries is likely to be interesting, its Spanish name translated is 
*' Love- Apple Cherry," because of a faint resemblance to the 
fruit of the Tomato, in being divided by sutures into three 
divisions ; in flavour it is like the Duke Cherries. , 

Qttery.— Why is the Tomato called " Love Apple ? * Is it 
because but few English people love it? — T. R. 



THE POTATO DISEASE. 
This murrain, blight, or disease, is said to have first appeared 
in this country during the autumn of 1845 ; and to have been 
first discovered in 1842 at the Isle of St. Helena, the exile home 
of the great Napoleon. However, I humbly beg to be allowed 
to state that there is not the least proof of its not being known 
in England prior to 1846. On the other hand, there is evidence 
^ abundpv'oe to convince even the most soeptical that the Potato 
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plant more or leM ainoe its introduction into Ireland in 1586, 
tliouv'h it wu not until the year 1791 that any remarkable 
destruction of the haulms or tubers by disease is recordad. 

In 1791 we hare the first notioe of tlie *« dry rot '* in May, 
and during the autumn of the same year " the wet rot " was Tery 
prevalent. The wet rot was more or less prevalent during the 
years 1791, 1797, 1801, 1807, 1814, 1815, 1825, and 1828. If 
we look carefully at the above dates we shall perceive something 
peculiarly interesting. In 1791 there were riots in Birmingham 
and other places, partly owing to the want or scarcity of pro- 
visions. ThiB very year the dry rot prevailed amongst the 
Potatoes. I take this dry rot to be a rapid decomposition of 
the tuber that has been diseased previously to planting, but 
owing to its being kept in a dry place before planting did not 
decay ; yet when placed in a moist soil the tuber rapidly de- 
composed. I believe the spores of the fungus to have entered 
the cellular tissue of the plant the previous season. 

In or about 1791 commenced a series of years of scarcity, and 
continued until 1818. A want of provisions stimulates the pro- 
ducers to increased and superior modes of cultivation. The wet 
rot appi'ars to be identical with our murrain. The " Old Gar- 
dener," to whom I am indebted for the dates of the prevalence 
of the rot, describes the rot thus :— " After harvest the Potato 
fields emitted a peculiar smell, very nauseous, or so bad that it 
sometimes caused me to have the English cholera, which I never 
had at other times; and when we took up the crop to store in 
October nearly all of the Potatoes were rotten in the hollows of 
the field, wliile those grown on the higher parts of the land were 
not go bad.'* Will any one point out the difl*ercnce between 
that rot and the wore recent, for I must confess that I cannot 
perceive any ? It is evident, then, that the Potato was subject 
to rot or disease at least seventy years ago. But as manuring 
was not carried out as it was after 1810, the Potato remained, 
with few excoptions, in almost its original condition ; and, not 
being suhjected to repeated stroug doses of stimulating manures, } 
was not so liable to disease as it is at the present day. All the I 
dilTereiice I perceive to be anywise Avorlhy of notice is* this— they 
were rotten in the ground then, and so they would bo now if 
left in the ground until October or November. "NVlien I was a 
lad (I a)n only in vigorous youth yet), Potatoes were seldom 
planned before May for the main crops, and it was considered 
quite soon enough to have them taken up so as to be stored away 
before November was out. We take them up in August now, 
and use them (diseased tubers) to feed pigs, «fcc. ; and if we con- 
sider in addition the drainage of our fields, we shall see at a 
glance why they are not rotten now the same as formerly. 

The Potato is very difficult to trace to its native habitat. Somo 
say it is Peru (near Lima), whilst Mexico is fixed as the place 
of its origin by others. AVhether it comes from Peru or Alexico, 
the da)* there are hot and t».e nights cold, or, in other words, 
the range of temperature must be great. AForeovcr, there will 
be a season of rapid growth [pvring to the moisture), and another 
corro:« ponding period of dryness, when the juices of the plant 
must be concentrated in the tubers from the parching heat. 
Another difTen^nce endured by the Potato is in the manuring. 
There is double the quantity applied now, compared with 
formerly, io a given quantity of surface. The consequence is, 
that the produce is doubled ; but, on the other hand, we lay the 
foundation of disease by too strong manures applied at distant 
interxal*, and at a time when it is least required by the Potato. 
Why ? Because the leaves are not able to digest the watery 
and crude sap impcll-d into them from the roots stimulated by 
excessive nmnuring— so excessive that the leaves cannot suffi- 
ciently perform their functions, so that the sap descends the 
stem in an undigested state to the tubers, and the whole system 
consists of deficiencies. Starch is the chief constituent of the 
Potato (excepting water) ; but in a Potato infested with blight 
the quantity is very small, frequently no more than 2.30 per 
cent., while in a sound condition it contains, on an average, as 
much as 15.72 per cent. (See Hogg's " Vegetable Kingdom.") 

rS ^^® J*^*^ * niunber of Potatoes— say twelve the beginning 
of February, (when the temperature of the earth at 1 foot deep 
may raufzc from 36** to 40° ; 38° is the average of the first week 
from twelve years, mean), planting them 4 inches below the 
surface, we shall find they will not grow (sprout) until the 
temperature of the earth attains 41°, and that they do not grow 
rapidly until 45° it attained, which tokes place'the last week in 
March generally. We may also observe that untd the tem- 
perature of the air at 4> feet becomes equal to the temperature of 
the earth at 1 foot deeft the ahoots will not appear from under 



the aoil, or not until the temperatnre reachea 50"— the hitter 
part of April, or beginning of May in ordinary seasons, but 
liable to exoeptioDai the 8th of May ia the average of twelve 
yeara of ita being that temperature in this locality. Soon after 
Midsummer the earth attains here a temperature of 61** as 
the average, and 62" that of the air (mean). The mean nummnm 
being 78°, and mean minimum 46", on an average. The average of 
twelve yeara fixes the date of that period of comparative rest 
belonging to the eeonomy of Nature as the 8th of July here. 
Ghreater part of the trees have made their growth for the aeaaon 
by that time. The Kose tribe blooms and seeds, and Wheat 
flowers and sets. Some few exotics remain in a state of torpidity, 
and the Potato is one of them. 

Let me now bo permitted to state some practical results. I 
propose to choose a plot of ground 21 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
in an open situation, divide it into seven eoual parts, or so that 
each part will be exactly 10 feet long ana 3 feet wide when 
divided. Dig the whole with a fork, and be sure the whole ia 
done alike. Provide seven labels, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Place one in each of the parts. Manure No. 1 with one bushel 
of ordinary dung, spread it equally over the surface, fork it in> 
and do the same way with the next four. No. 2, 2 lbs. common 
salt. No. 3, 2 lbs. muriate of potash. No. 4, 2 lbs. sulphate of 
ammonia. No. 5, two bushels of charred vegetable refuse. 
No. 6, no manure of any kind. No. 7, to be planted in the 
ordinary way, by making a row along the centre G inches deep, 
putting two bushels of dung in the row, and then six sound 
tubers (as far as the eye can guide), and cover them with 
4 inches of soiL Make a row along the centre of each reotangle 
4 inches deep, placing therein at equal distances six Potatoes, 
oover with soil, and hoe, earth up, and make notes on which 
grows the strongest, the quickest, &c., in a book, for the memory 
must not be trusted. 

I planted the York Regent (but that is immaterial), only let 
it be some round kind, and by no means a seedling of less than 
six years' growth. Let the Potatoes be of one sort and of an 
equal size, for partiality is useless in experiments. Something 
more, and then the experiment will be in order— Put six seed- 
ling Potatoes in six nine-inch pots the second year of their 
existence, plunged in the open ground, and to remain there 
until further orders. We plant them all unsproutcd on one day, 
and that the Ist of April. 

No. 7 appears above ground the first ; No. 4 will be second ; 
and No. 2 the last. 

No. 4 grows the stiffe«t, most erect, and branches close to 
the ground, producing altogether a strong, pturdy, abundant, 
haulm. No. 3 the same, excepting there is rather less haulm. 
No. 1 much the same as No. 3, but if anything less haulm. 
No. 5, strong, short, erect, bmnching near the ground, colour 
dark green, and every way the best top of the whole. No. 6, a 
good, short, modcrstely strong haulm. No. 2, long, strong, 
abundant, branches little, and strsggles on the ground, altogether 
having more haulm than any of the above. No. 7, long drawn, 
weak, pale green, somewhat branching, trails on the ground, 
and producing more top than any of those mentioned. There are 
more peculiarities worthy of notice, but the above is the pith. 
The month of July is with us, and it may be the beginning of 
August, perhaps, before the disease appears. However, when it 
does come, which may easily be perceived by the brown spots 
on the leaves and haulm, fetch the six seedling Potatoes (which 
will not be diseased), plunge them near No. 7 (for they will be 
the worst attacked by the disease), so that the haulms of the 
seedlings and those of No. 7 can be tied together. Tie them 
with Cuba bast, and the result will be that the seedlings will 
not be attacked by the fungus although in contact with the 
diseased haulms of No. 7. 

From the seedlings we learn that until some peculiarity be- 
comes developed in the plant, no fungus acts upon them. x^o. 7 
shows that strong, stimulating manures produce a fit state of the 
plsnt for the fungus (Botrytis infestans), and if the last be per- 
mitted to remain in the soil until October, and August or 
September is wet, the rot will prevail exceedingly amongst the 
tubers — in fact, they will be rotten. No. 2 escsjvs the disease 
the longest ; No. 5 the next ; and No. 6, with tlie two last, will 
suffer very little from the disease, if August and September be 
sunny and dry. Moisture is an essential for the development of 
fungus, and should the hygrometer show a mean humidity of 
less than 85° (Saturations 100), we shall not experience much 
disease amongst Potatoes. No. 3 stands the disease well ; No. 4 
not ao wfU ; and No. 1 escapes with few injuries. 
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Their prodnctire returns may rank in the following order; 
^Ko. 1 produces 9 lbs ; No. 2, 12 lbs. ; No. 3, 14 lbs. 8 ozs. ; 
No. 4f 18 lbs. 6 ozs. ; No. 5, 14 lbs. 10 ozs ; No. 6, 9 lbs. 11 ozs. ; 
No. 7, 15 lbs. 7 ozs. These are my results, but yery much 
depends on the nature of the soil and the season. 

1 will state how to work when the disease occurs. When the 
fungus is first seen on No. 1 pull all the haulms up, placing the 
foot so as to prevent the Potatoes being drawn up too. Cut the 
tops off No. 2 close to the ground. In a fortmght afterwards 
taie both up, and we shall find the disease a little on No. 2*8 
tubers, but none will be diseased in No. 1. Place No. I's tubers 
in a box, in moist silver sand, and place it in a dry place where 
the temperature ranges from 86^ at first, to be gradually raised 
to 120** during a fortnight ; no water must be given them, and 
there must be holes in the box to let the steam out. Treated in 
this way the tubers do not rot when stored ; and planted the 
year following in land not rich, only allowing them to have the 
dew from above, they will not be diseased. No. 2 to be stored 
away in the usual way, after having taken all the diseased tubers 
from them, and some of the apparently sound tubers will be 
diseased if examined in the spring, or should we plant them we 
shall have the dry rot, the self and same as our fathers had. 
On No. 3, Gishurst Compound in a solution of 4 ozs. to the 
gallon of soft water destroys the fungus ; but unless the cause 
be removed it is useless, for it re-appeared in a few days, and 
continues to do so, so long as there is aiw sap in the haulm, all 
the time the tubers were getting worse daily. I tried sulphur 
on No. 4, quicklime on No. 5, and salt (a solution made of 1 oz. 
of salt to the gallon of water) on No. 6. The two former were 
in effects similar to those treated with Gishurst. But No. 6 
showed no symptom of disease when taken up, and only eight 
tubers went bad afterwards. 

From the above and a few more notes (not given at present) I 
draw the following conclusions : — 1st, That the fungus (Botrytb 
infestans) is not the cause of the disease, but is its consequence. 
2nd, The cause is a deficiency 6f digesting power in proportion 
to the food taken up by the roots, that deficiency being brought 
on by a long course of strong stimulating manures, which have 
made the plant tender, as has been the case with Celery, Cab- 
bages, &c. 8rd, That when a plant (particularly a tuberous 
one) becomes tender under high cultivation, it requires more 
heat and dryness to perfect the growth than one that is not only 
on a poor soil, but even more than a plant that is moderately 
fed. — Geobqb Abbey, Gardener to E, HaiUtone, Esq,, Horton 
JECall, Bradford, Yorkshire. 



VAEEEGATION OF THE LEAVES OF PLANTS. 

Ik one of your contemporaries is an article by "An Old 
P^OWHAN," on a subject which is at the present time very 
interesting, and it opens a field for discussion among our 
*<praotioals*' and scientific men which may lead to results of 
ezoeedingly useful character — I mean the variegation of plants. 

The writer of the article chiefly alludes to " variegation in 
Pelargoniums,*' and contends, with some appearance of truth, 
that variegation is disease, and that view is to a certain extent 
held by that great hybridist, J. Anderson, Esq., of Edinburgh. 

« Old Showman " says, to quote his own words, "As to the 
primaiy cause, I consider it to be water absorbed by the roots 
while in a state of decomposition, [query, is it possible for 
water to be in a state of decomposition?] or some of its con- 
stituent parts, and to be absorbed by healthy roots, and then 
some chemical change takes place which affects the tissues ; but 
of which change we have not at present a perfect knowledge." 

Mr. Anderson says, " I could never regard it (variegation) 
in any other light than as diseased," and then, in the next 
paragraph, Mr. Anderson says that he generally holds " Old 
dHOWHAn " to be correct as to the true cause or "primary 
cause" — vis., "improper drainage, by which plants get saturated 
with water and poor soil." 

With deference to both, I contend that variegation is not 
lisease. "Old Showman" is correct without doubt that 
''there are fixed laws which govern the cause as well as the 
eflbot," but let us first find out the cause; we know the effect 
as seen in the beautiful marked Pelargoniams, Begonias, Ivy, 
'follies, Yews, &c. If it is disease caused by defective drainage 
-nd poor soil, and not a '»^*«nioal change firom some ^ther o 

^^i^*r^r>ai ^^m^ acoordin» he regular "Aurse o' lati'-^, ^ 



variegated sport back again to its original colour ; but who ever 
saw the Bibbon Grass (Phalaris arundinacea) ran back per- 
manently to its original plain green, grow it how you will and in 
what soil you will ? Or, take the Auricula again. Who ever 
saw that under any circumstances or treatment as to soil, &c., 
returning to a permanent green ? 

" Old Showman " says, he has never been able to raise any 
variegated plants of Pelargoniums from seed, but believes Plower 
of the Day was so raised ; but I have reasons to think that the 
latter was not a seedling, but a sport, or, if he will have it so, 
a " diseased " branch of a Scarlet Q«ranium which was growing ' 
trained at the back of a nobleman's greenhouse a short distance 
from Bichmond. This I do know, that Flower of the Day 
seeds freely, and I once raised a batch from it and every seedling 
was variegated, or diseased, from the seed-lobes. 

But Mr. Anderson, I think, very clearly proves by one of his 
experiments that it is not disease any more than the various 
markings, or spot, or clouds, in a Pelargonium truss is a disease. 
I will quote his remarks for th3 benefit of your readers. " Some 
eight or ten years ago I happened to be on a visit to some 
relations in Perthshire, and calling at Altamont I was presented 
by Lady Ballingal with a white-flowered species of the common 
Scarlet Geranium, a thing I had never seen before, and from 
which I hoped great things by crossing. I crossed it with Tom 
Thumb, then and still a very fine kind, and my highest expecta- 
tions were from that cross ; for I had inverted the cross, making 
the scarlet species the seed-bearer. From the seeds sown of 
these respective crosses, the product of the white-flowering 
kind was utterly worthless ; they were tame, common-looking 
things with pale washed scarlet flowers, all having common, 
uniform green foliage. , As I set little store by the inverted cross, 
the seeds I had saved and sown were few. But what was my 
surprise to find that most of the plants raised were less or more 
variegated in their leaves, some with uniform marking, others 
splashed with white colour, and as they got on some showing 
pure white foliage in some of the shoots, which, however^ never 
advanced far. 

" At a loss how this change of colour could arise, I therefore 
repeated the experiment by aeain crossing Tom Thumb vnth the 
same white-flowered plant ; the result was still more remarkable. 
I had from twenty to thirty plants, scarce one of which did not 
show the white variegation in a very striking degree. I lost the 
greater part of this brood by a servant incautiously throwing 
the pits (where they were) opened to be aired one severe 
morning. That this cross of the white-flowered kind on Tom 
Thumb certainly produced plants with variegated foliage I had 
ample proof in the two experiments made in successive years." 

The above remarks carry with them their own argument. If 
it is disease — i.e., variegation, whether in Pelargonium or any- 
thing else, how is this disease inoculated in the particular 
cross— that is, by Tom Thumb being impregnated by a white- 
flowering kind, and not diseased when the white-flowering kind is 
impregnated with Tom Thumb ? Is there not something in the 
works of Nature that man cannot reach ? Truly, there are set 
bounds in Nature which man cannot overstep. 

I well remember some twenty-five years since, that at the 
residence of the late Bobert Clarke, Esq., Lower Tootmg, it used 
to be the system there to stand out, during the summer months, 
the plants from the greenhouse under the windows of the house. 
Among other things was a large plant of Fuchsia microphylla, 
which used to flower and seed freely there ; its round dark 
berries, looking like currants, was itself an interesting object. 
The seeds as they ripened would fall indiscriminately round 
about where the plants stood, and seedlings used to come up by 
scores. Among others, the gardener, Mr. Northwood, observed 
one beautifully variegated, and of a more compact growth than 
the rest round about ; he carefully took it up and potted it, and 
it grew there tor some years. It was of a dwarf compact habit 
of growth, with a pale cream variegationj and would have made 
our friend Mr. Beaton say, *' Good gracious! Here's a mini- 
mum Fuchsia for edgings !" but, unfortunately, it was killed by 
over or careless watering. 

Now, surely, that was not disease, or, if disease, when and 
where was that disease engendered? Or take our variegated 
Arabia or Koniga, whichever it may be called, cultivate it as you 
will — soil, aspect, situation, temperature, in-doors or out — can that 
be forced back to its primitive green? Or, take a batch of 
seedling variegated Begonias and try them, will they suooumb to 
'-T efforts n^'«an, [in eradicating their disease (variegation) by 
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plain-lflftTed kind we miffht not get rid of their beautifal mark- 
ings ; but I mean solelj by culture in different soil, Ac. 

Or, we may take another familiar example, and ask what ii 
the (primary) cause: is it the effect of ^disease, of defeotirc 
drainage, poor or rich soil, or is it some chemical effect produce J 
by nature, and which is beyond the mental grasp of our greis r 
▼eatable physiologists, much as they hare done to raise and 
brmg to ught causes which hsTe long laid comparatirely ob- 
scure? I fdlude to the Purple-leaved Beech. I think there i& 
as much ground for supposing that to be caused by disease, &s 
there is to suppose that the ^utifuUy-yariegated Turkey Oak 
is caused primarily by disease; and I hold that the cases cf 
yariegation in plants, whether the Oak alluded to, the yari^ated 
Sycamore, or Elm, and the yariegation of Pelargonium, or tbo 
yariegated Strawberry, are analogous. 

Let us, then, try and find out the correct cause ere we jump 
at conclusions, and call that disease which may not be a diseaa^ 
at alL Is it not probable that the same cause produces tb .^ 
effect in the yariegation of plants and in the variation of the 
Auricula alluded to by " D., of Deal," a week or two since ? 
Will Mr. Beaton be kind enough, as well as many of your 
learned and observant readers, to take up the matter and give 
us their ideas on this subject ? There is an open and interesting 
field for discussion*; and if we can find out the real cause we may 
produce effects surprisingly surpassing all we at present havt^ 
xor decorating our flower gardens and ornamental grounds. 

I may return again to this subject, and at a future time give 
my reasons for supposing variegation not to be disease, but in the 
meantime should like to hear what others say on the subject. — 

KiCKEBBOB. 



WOEK FOB THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDEK. 
Plt the fork frequently amongst the growing crops of Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli, and winter Greens, and continue to manure 
and trench every piece of ground as it becomes vacant, and 
plant it with sach like articles for late crops. Cabbages, reserve 
and get ready a patch of ground for the sowings to stand the 
winter ; the soil to be of a Hght sandy nature, and not too rich^ 
as it encourages a luxuriant growth, which is apt to make them 
tender. 



rBUIT eiBDSK. 
Young Peach and Nectarine trees when making very yigoroot 
leaders to have the points of the branches ahortened, to be suo- 
oeeded by other shoots less vigorous, but more fruitfiiL The 
Currant bushes to have some of the eztremitiei of the late 
growths eut away, cutting a handful or two also from the in* 
terior of the bush when gross. Layer the Strawberry ronnert 
intended for pot culture, as well as those required for making 
new plantations; all spare runners to be out away, and the 
plants to be k^t free from weeds. Thin and stop shoots of 
Figs as soon as they have made a growth of about 6 inches. 
Bemove all useless growth from Yines. 

GBEBNHOUSB AND CON8EBYATOBT. 
The season has now arrived when those hard-wooded speci- 
mens which require a second shift this season should have it 
without delay— at least, before the end of the month, so that the 
pots may become well filled with roots before the autumn, to be 
guided when shifting by the strength of the plants ; if they are 
growing robustly give them a liberal shift, but if not a smaller 
one will suffice. Such stove plants as may have been removed 
to the conservatory while in bloom, to be returned to a higher 
temperature as soon as their beauty is over, that^ the young wood 
may be ripened before the days get too short and dark ror that 
purpose. Also some of the stove plants that have been reoentlj 
brought into this house, will reqmre attention to prevent their 
being injured by damp durine shady weather; and it wOl, 
probably, be necessary to use shght fires occasionally, for the 
purpose of drying the atmosphere of the house. The propriety 
of this will, however, greatly depend upon circumstances, for in 
small ventilated houses damp will hardly be troublesome, whereas 
in lofty houses, with but little ventilation, and the roofs over- 
grown with climbers, it may be very troublesome. As at this 
season there is no danger to be apprehended from cold, air 
should be freely admitted on every favourable opportunity 
using every care to keep the atmosphere of the house as dry as 
possible, and keeping the plants dear of decaying flowers, &o. 

W. Kbaitb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 



^ ^ .«',',.,,.* . , I Wkatheb much the same as before, but a splendid day on the 

Celery, prepare trenches for the late crops, water the ^^^^ii and the sun acting on a moist, warm soil, seemed to 
ffrowing crops, and stir the sod around them. Cucumbers, \ ^^^ Lettuces and Cauliflowers in the kitchen garden, and 
keep up the heat from the hnmgs to them and the Melons. -_.....- 

Although we- have an average of solar heat this summer, it is 
better to keep bottom and top heat regular. Cucumbers and 
Melons delight in plenty of neat to keep them healthy and in 
regular bearing. G-ive good soakings of manure water occasion- 
ally, and shut up early on all fine days, sprinkling the sides of 
the frames and sometimes overhead. Endive, plant out finallj 

the strongest from the early sowings, and sow also more for lat« , ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ servants' halL Sent this day (the 10th), a 
crops ; the small Green-curled is best. Herbe, when m flower . a^e dish of Jeyw' Conqueror, supposed by some to be synony- 



Perillas, Pelargoniums, and Calceolarias in the flower garden, 
grow by inches, if not as if the fabled wand of an enchanter had 
been waved over them. Have had a very good supply of 
Vickeon's Favourite Fea, and find that after they are introduced, 
the youngest of Frames, Sangster's, and his worship Daniel 
0*Rourke, and ever so many more that we have a shrewd guess 
lire sent out from one and the same bag, will be of little use 



to be cut and dried for winter use. Choose a dry day, and pull 
or cut them just as the bloom begins to expand, and spread 
them thinly in a dry shed, which is preferable to diying them in 
the sun. When dry they can be tied in convenient bundles and 
hung up in their winter quarters ; but a better plan is to strip ofi 
the dry leaves and bottle them. Onions, pull up the winter crop 
if ready, lay them in rows with the roots turned to the sun, and 
frequently turn them until the stalks are withered, when they 
will be fit for storing. As they are liable to decay if bruised, 



mous with Ne Plus Ultra, and after that will have to act rather 
knowingly with even Dickson's Favourite, the one above being a 
Bplendid Pea for colour and fiavour, and a splendid bearer into 
rhe bargain. The only objection against it for general adoption 
l>eing its height, as in a dripping season we have required steps 
fo gather it ; but then if close-gathered it is almost as continuous 
:i bearer as Scarlet Bunners Uiemselves. There is so little in 



i)onmion with such splendid Peas and the whole race of early 
^, . ,j V >ii 1 jij w.i. 1- 'J ^ ' ones, that the man who could introduce a Pea with such a fiavour 

they should be carefully handled ; let them be very dry when ^^ size and as early as our common early ones, would deserve 
stored, and spread out thin— not laid m heaps. Feas, the kte- | ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ niore than a handsome piece of 
sown to have attention paid to watering and staking. Fotatoes ^^ ^^ ^1,^ gastronomic epicures of the generation. Even 
to be lifted as fast as they become npe, and their phioes to be . i^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^y,^ ^ble are sometimes deceived. A 



filled with winter Greens. ShaUoU, if they are left in the ground 
after they are ripe they fre apt to mildew : they should therefore 
be taken up as soon as the tops begin to decay. 

FLO WEB eABDEK. 

The various Boses to receive constant attention, such as good 
staking, disbudding, stopping, top-dressing, or liquid-manuring 
and budding. Fudisias require much and regular waterings; 
and it would be well to apply short or neat mulchings, or 
sphagnum moss, over their roots. Single specimens recently 
planted in lawns to receive similar treatment. It is a very good 
plan with the latter to out out a definite circle of the turf, and 
to cover the whole surface 2 mohes thick with neat pebbles. This 
will screen the roots and break the action of the water, which ii 
pt to prove injurious by puddling the surface. 



hief in these matters passed by a splendid dish of these Peas, 
^0 young that they would scarce stand a touch of the fork, and 
wondered how such large old Peas should be sent to a table 
where so many knew what was what ; and how eloquent he was 
ubout the flavour of the Peas he went to Covent Garden and 
-elected himself^ getting the basket-woman who shelled them 
t here to riddle out for lum all small soft ones ; and how next to 
indignant he looked when the pea-grower courteously doubted 
his being at aU a proper judge in the matter — first, because 
the sight and not the taste of the £ur sujperior Pea was all he 
knew about it ; and, secondly, because from Peas riddled in 
Covent €krden, after coming there heated and packed in sacks, 
he knew full well that everything like flavour was banished. 
We know it is a common thing to twit the gardener in the 
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country about the fine Peat obtsincd from Covent Garden, and 
80 there may be, if carried there in their layers for a particular 
<yrder ; but I will allow every gardener in a small place, who is 
dunned with the praises of what eannot at the moment be put 
in comparison, to use our authority for saying that the great 
proportion of Peas obtained in Corent Gkrden are not fit to be 
mentioned with those grown in their own gardens, if pulled or 
gathered before they am too old. If Pees travel a few miles in 
begs or large hampers, that will of itself destroy the fine flavour. 
Even when taken to the house at once from the garden, when 
the finest flavour is desired they should not be gathered long 
before they are shelled and boiled. It is all very well to shell 
Peas over night \vhen quantities of older ones are required for 
us servants ; but if suen a practice is adopted with what goes 
to the parlour neit day, the gardener need not be surprised if 
his best Peas should be destitute of flavour. For all the better 
sorts of Peas we never allow the pods to be pulled so as to 
injure the plant, and, perhaps, interfere with the roots ; but the 
stalk of the Pea is broken over the point of an open knife, and 
this is done quicker than even by pulling, and no injury is done 
to the plant. I lately saw a nice row of Peas with fully a third 
of the plants flagging and decaying, and the owner was just 
sending a bundle of queries as to what could be the cause, or 
■causes, of such a misfortune. He promised to use the knife in 
future. Large, fine-podded Peas require more care in this respect 
than fmall early ones. [We know amateurs who cut off every 
pod with a pair of scissors, and we knew the pea-plants continue 
long*»r in bearing by euch care. — Eds.] 

Swept over the Mushroom-hed made in the open shed, and 
covered with a little straw loosely, having a covering of hay and 
litter above, not so thickly but that the air will pass through it, 
but thickly enouflh to keep the extra heat and dry air out, and 
maintain the surnce of the bed in an equable state as respects 
heat and moisture. If litter, short, and at all dsmp, is allowed 
to be close on the bed, the spawn is tempted to run into it, 
instead of throwing up its Mushroom-heads. Earthed up and 
slightly covered another bed. The first is doing pretty well, 
but if the heat it had attained had been allowed to continue a 
few hours longer, the spawn would have been destroyed. Now 
is a good time to make spoMu, as it may be expected to dry 
rapidly. Much of it is trod and beat out on the floor of a shed, 
and then cut up into pieces. The following is the plan we 
generally adopt : — one part of cowdung rather stiff, and one part 
horse- droppings, Ihe fresher the better. These do admirably of 
thernselves. As the cowdung may not be stiff enough, we 
generally add one-half part of dry litter, cut into lengths about 
1 inch each, and half a part of road-sweepings. Whichever of 
these materials, they are all beat up and mixed until the heap 
resembles in consistence thick mortar. We then make it into 
bricks, having a wooden mould the size of a brick, made of two 
tide pieces and two ends fastened together. The board on 
which we work is kept wet — a pail of water stands beside us. 
^he mould is dipped into the water, and then placed on the 
working- board, and is filled from the heap, levelled on top after 
being pressed, and turned out on boards so s to be eaeily 
moved, and put under cover when the weather is wet. Two or 
three days afterwards, whilst these dung-bricks are lying on 
tlieir broad sides, two holes are made into each by thrusting a 
finger into them, or, more lady*hke, using around piece of wood 
for the purpose. These are for placing bits of spawn in when 
the bricks are dry enough. A piece of cowdung is drawn over 
the piece of sjiawn, so as to be level with the rest of the brick, 
and after the bricks are turned several times, so as to be dry 
rather than wet, and which will bear handling well, they are 
built openly into stacks, and a little fermenting litter placed 
beneath and around them. These must be looked over as care- 
fullv as a Mushroom-bed ; for if too cold the spawn will not run 
well, and if too hot, it will run too much and exhaust itself. 
The spawn-brick that is white all through, with threads not larger 
than the finest hair, is juft as it should be ; 80** may be con- 
sidered a good average when the spawn is thus running. When 
a brick is done it should be removed, as if it remains it is apt to 
be overdone, and in the same heap some will be ready a month 
'■')cfore others. Though generally made every year, it will keep 
n long time in a cool, dry place. We have had fine crops from 
^pawn fire years old. Very fine spawn may be obtained from 
most of the eminent London firms, but we have had bushels 
sent to us no better for the purpose than just so many bushels 
of dung; and, therefore, without at all inteH'-'^g with th' 



constantly, had as well make a Uttle for themselves, so as to be 
doubly sure. 

Sowed more Lettuces, Turnips, Eadishes, Sndxve, plain and 
onrled : of the former, Fraser's is the best and hardiest we have 
met with, in common winters standing out without any pro- 
tection. Sowed, also, the main crop of Cabbages for next sea- 
son ; planted out Coleworts as room oould be had ibr them ; 
and watered Celeiy, Oauliflower, Peas, Globe Artichokes, Ac., 
the latter coming in. If when the earliest are cut with merely 
a couple of inches or so of stalk, other heads vnll oome, and quite 
as good, from the axils of the leaves left on the stem — at least, 
they will very often do so. Thinned out and regulated Toma- 
toes, Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, &c. Thinned out Pardsy- 
beds, leaving the dwarfest and best curled, and knocked up 
weeds wherever they presented themselves, and that is often and 
frequently enough. Ko doubt it is all right ; but for the neces- 
sity of labouring we should soon be poor, fidgetty, melanoholy 
beings. 

In the fruit garden, merely repeated the operations of last 
week, using the finger and thumb among young shoots, and tlie 
syringe and engine on the foliage early in the afbemoons of aunny 
days. It goes against the grain when we cannot praise new insect 
destroyers, as many of our cotemporaries do. GHshurst Com- 
pound with us has been no better than good old-established 
washes quite as easily made, cheaper, and less offensive. I find 
no fault with it, however, as it is useful to a certain extent, and 
in the hands of other people most likely is more eflicacious than 
with us ; but in some cases — as fly on Cherry trees—we found 
it would not kill the insects without killing the shoot as well ; 
and that many other compositions will do as effectually. If I 
had a preference I would eooner use tobacco water made from 
tobacco 1 o«. to a quart or thrpe pints, and as much size as would 
make the mixture sl'ghtly sticky when a little was squeezed 
between the two fingers. Another evil as respects the Qishurst 
— and especially if, after dipping the points of Cherry shoots in a 
strongish solution, the whole tree was syringed with a weak 
solution, as we might do with weak soap water, or Hme water 
&c. — was that the fruit as it ripened had a nasty taste, which 
was only got rid of by heavy and frequent lashings from the 
engine and syringe with clear soft water. The trees and fruit 
were none the worse for that ; but if the weather had long con- 
tinued wet and dull we should have expected the best kinds of 
Cherries to crack from the washings, but the dry days at times 
and the gleams of sunshine prevented all that, and even the 
largest and finest fruit have scarcely a sign of cracking. This 
matter of cracking is a sore point with some, and a certain gent, 
may think he has cauglit me napping now, who tells me my 
head should be cracked for speaking of Figs being cracked before 
they were gathered, as that thoroughly unfitted them for car- 
riage. If our critic's own head had been cracked just enough 
to let the light of information in, he would have seen that last 
week I spoke of Pigs being gathered for immediate use, and not 
for packing, which is quite a different affair. We do not find 
fault with a good Orange that we may buy off a stall, though we 
suspect that Orange was rather green when gathered ; but good 
as that Orange might be, we would not contrast it with its neigh- 
bour which hung on its tree in Italy or Spain until it was at its 
very best. 

Unfortunate as this splitting or cracking of finit undoubtedly 
is, it is not always an unmitigated evil. For present use it often 
presents the extreme of richness, as in the Fig, as stated last 
week. A slight slit in the side of a large Cherry is a hint its 
fine pent-up juices should be used. In Melons, a few fissures 
near the stalk, and these gemmed with rich, nectar-like globules, 
are a sign that if thus taken the Melon will be delicious. In 
general, however, as to keeping quality the cracking is a great 
drawback, and hence Gropes that arc given to crack are for little 
use, as they generally begin to decompose as soon as a crack is 
formed. Of the causes of cracking in fruit we cannot say any- 
thing precise to-day. 

The flower garden has received grest attention ; the beds have 
been tied, pegged, topped, and regulated according to their re- 
quirements. Calceolarias are in full feather, and Scorlet Gera- 
niums and Variegated very fair for the time of the year. Holly- 
hocks, in general, will be late. Hedges of scarlet Salvia will be 
early. These latter, as well as the Hollyhocks and Dahlias, have 
had a little manure water to help them on. Boundary rows of 
Musk have also been so treated, keeping the water off the 
foliaf* A bed similar to that deecribed for Balaams the other 
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cuttinffSf to be inserted aboat one faaiidred beneath a common- 
sized htnd-light. The best mode for making these cuttings, 
best for desputeh, best for the old plants, best ererr waj, ia to 
catch each pnoot on the plant near the base with the left hand, 
and about the second joint from the top with the right, then 
gire a sharp pull with the latter, and the cutting comes to jou 
clean out of the joint and socket ; and if your bed is loose you 
may insert the cutting at once, by holding it between the thumb 
and finger, and gently firming it. We prefer, howcTer, firming 
the sandy soil and making holes aU oyer it, about 1 inch in 
the rows, and the rows 2 inches from each other, using a very 
small dibber like a lady's bodkin for the purpose. This secures 
the base of the cutting being uninjured by pressure. When the 
space for a glass is filled, before putting it on we gently throw a 
little fine sand over the cuttings, which fills up the holes nicely, 
when a slight watering is giren by means of a fine-rosed watering- 
pot. Picotcos and Carnations may be done the same way, but 
tliey require more heat to root thenti nicely. The old plants are 
much \es8 injured than by cutting the young shoots oS*; and if 
pulled out as stated above early in July, the lower buds on the 
old plant will push freely and make nice shoots before winter, 
which will bloom in great masses the following summer. 

The frequent showers left no excuse for weeds on the walJesy 
nor yet for these walks being rough and uneven for the ft«t. 
There is no such thing hardly as getting a weed out of a walk 
when dry and hard, but they come out easily when damp. A 
few will appear whatever plan be adopted. We have no objection 
to a little salt, applied in spring or early summer, but we do not 
approve of using salt in autumn, as it has a tendency to make 
the walks moist and soft in winter. For this purpose nothing 
answers better than strewing the salt just as thick as to cover 
the weedy spots in a sunny day, and especially if you can count 
on two or three sunny days and dewy nights. Salt water, either 
hot or cold, will do the work more quickly as to time, but at 
greater expense and labour. A switch from tlie broom after 
sucli slight weeding and a roll, makes the walk as firm and 
smooth as ever. When several days are showery, it requires a 
little weather-wisdom just to hit on rolling shortly after the last 
shower, as, if done before, the rolling would be labour lost so 
fur as the fine appearance of the walk is concerned. When 
walks are very rough they should be rolled when the rain almost 
stands upon them. It is always better to reduce the number of 
walks, than to have them in a rough, slovenly state. 

The lawn^ too, has had its share of rolling, cutting with the 
scythe and mowing machines. Some ask me how often a lawn 
should be cut to look nice. In common seasons once in eight 
dajs will keep it tolerable. To be very nice in dripping weather 
ill summer, four or five days will be long enough. There is 
nothing about a garden more expensive than a well-kept lawn. 
It is do, do, always do, and nothing but a lawn after all to show 
for it, and yet some folks expect a place to be kept as cheaply as 
another place, the kitchen garden and forcing, &c., being 
fcimilar ; whilst in the first case the lawn contains a dozen of 
acres, anrl the other place not an acre nor the half of it. True, 
the mowing machine,^ have lessened the expense of cutting, and 
even those managed by men alone (22 inches wide), are a great 
saving in labour, when contrasted with mowing and sweeping. 
Improvements are also constantly being made, and, of course, 
we welcome them, though the improvement is not always an 
unmixed advantage. Thus, we got one of Mr. Green's silent 
cutters, and really in comparison with all those on the wheel-and- 
racket system, it is a luxury to those who hare it working near 
a mansion. But now I have got myself into hot water abont 
Mr. Green's machine, for I had recommended it to a number, 
who write to tell me I ought to have known better, as the chain 
gets too long at one time, and too short at another. Well, I 
fear there is enough in it to deserve Mr. Gh-een's serious attention 
with wear and expansion by heat. Our chain lengthened so 
tliat it would not go into the cogs of the wheel, and, consequently, 
had no influence in keeping the knives revolving regularly, and 
the work was more ragged than a head of hair, steps and stairs, 
as clipped by a beginner. To remedy this, we have taken out a 
link soiue half a dozen times to shorten the chain, and, of course, 
that requires not meraly time but an exercise of patiexKe when 
Tou are busy. Yesterday, during the forenoon, the machine 
worked well. In the aflemoon it would not work at all. The 
chain had lengthened about three-quarters of a link too mudi, 
and we knew that if we had wanted to knock a link ofi; the 
chain then would have been too tight, and much too tight the 
next morning ; and, therefore, retiourse was had to a common 



whed-and-raeket one of Samuelson'i, whieh, notwithttaadiag 
all the raoket, did its work admirably. The comparatively Kttle 
noise owing to the ehain instead of a toothed wheel, ia tlie chie£ 
distinctive feature in Mr. Green's cutter, for in other reepaota 
the principle of all the makers is identical. I mention thoM 
facts as to the chain lengthening to prevent several letters appear- 
ing on the Bubiect instead of one, aitd iu hopes that some meaaa 
may be devised for removing this one disadvantage from what 
otherwise is a desirable improvement. The noise of the common 
ones ia very objectionable near a mansion. — B. P. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 
communications should therefore be addressed solelif to 7%e 
BdUora of ike "^JowmcU of Horticulture, 4^.," 162, Fleet 
Street, London, JS. C, 

Ctrcuxan GAVomaKB (A Stti§criher), ^Th\a ulceration of the fruit, like 
the somewhat Mmilar dinea^ in the Potato tuber, hsK puxxled moat 
fnrdenera. We believe that it arises, like the spot in the Grape, and 
other ulcerations in forced planta. from the roots not being kept suMcieutlj 
warm to enable them to supply the sap required bj the rapid developineBt 
of th ' fruit and leaves in a high, moist temperature. If the bottom heat 
in a Caeumber-pit cannot be kept up, the tempera* urf and moi»tQre in the 
frame ought to be proportionately reduced ; and where these balanoinga of 
demand and supply are attended to, wc know that the fruit of th. Cacumbtr 
is never gangrened. 

Book os Botakt ( Li it d ft). —The best elementary book teaching the 
Natural Kxstom, is Henfrey's " Kudiments of Botany ;" but do not deceive 
yottfRelf so much as to expect that you can at once identify pUntn by 
merely mtsteriug the contents of an elementBry work. Aftvr rou have 
learned from thut uixm what the orders, genera, and species are' founded, 
then you require romc work npon the genera of plants, and on the species 
of plants, to enable you to identify them generally. If, however, you 
wi«h to confine the attention of your children to British plants, Xhen Hen- 
fray's book which we have named, and Hooker and Arnctt's *' British 
Flora,'* would enable any one with the perseverance required to acquire a 
knowledge of a seienee to identify all British plants. Imprest upon your 
children that no knowledge worth acquiring can be attained without mueh 
thought and much application. The first steps arc always the moAt un- 
attractive, because they involve the fixing on the memory the meaning of 
strange terms. 

DasTKOTiwo AxTS (lb PfcAfflml).— The same remedies as are recommended 
at page 282 of our last Number, will do if scattered upon the surface of 
the soil in your Cucumber-frame. 

Bamsn Wild Fxowkk ( J?'. X. 7r.).— Thenameof yonrplantisErythrsBa 
centaurium. 

Ro«K Cuttings— Yallot A purpcrka (A Suhsrriber).—The best time to 
ptit in Rose cuttings is the last half of March, where there Is a moderate 
hotbed to plunge them in. and three^nch little side shooUfstipped off with a 
heel, is the best sort of all Rose cuttings, and with thehe*-! no cutting 
needs to be cut at all. From Midsummer t j the end of August in al«o the 
best time for very different Rose cuttings— that is to say, cuttings with 
heols, us in March, but to be put in the open ground, not in pot^, but under 
a hand-light, or even quite free in the open air as most prardenen* can do 
them ; but learners cannot do them so cleverly as gardeners, and many of 
them lo«e every cutting for the fir-t trial or two. The end of Octcber is 
the best time to pu in cuttings of half-ripened shoots in the open .lir. and 
the way to cut them is exactly the same as the cut under a joint for 
Scarlet Geraniums. Pink and Sweet William. Wallflowers and other*, 
come best from slips, so do Roses; and the clipping i^ the same in all 
plants from t^e Oak to the Pink, and euttinga of all plants do best if they 
are done as eu.tings of Scarlet Geraniums. Vallota purpurea is like a 
Laurel— never goes to rest by loMuv leaves Hke Currant bushes. It ia 
more like the good old-fhshioaed bine broad-leaved Iris, only that it it 
very thirsty in hot weather. Keep it in a saucer of water out in the open 
a.r, and it will yet bloom this seamn. 

Datura AaBoaEA. and Dukanta Ellisii (M. F.).— The young shoots 
of the Datura must not be stopped, as the plant flowers at the ends of the 
young wood. Your plant will bloom In the autumn, and, after blooming, 
all the young shoots should be cut back Just like a potted Pelargonium. 
The same soil and the same treatment suit both the Pelargonium and all the 
perennial Daturas. Cuttings of Duranti Ellisii root very freely at this 
season without bottom heat and in the spring, Just like cuttings of P\iehn-'aa. 
The saaae soil as you would use to arike Fuchsia, Verbena, or Calceolaria 
cuttings, will do for the cuttings of that Daranta; and old plants of it like 
the very same kind of compoat as a specimen Fuchsia for a show would 
need. 

LoMDox Flora (IF. R il— There is no hook that will enable you "to 
collect" the plants about London, but there are plenty of books which 
will caabie you to identify them afkeryoa have ooUeeted them. If you are 
master of the Linnsaan System, no book ia better than Smith's " English 
Flora;" if you are master of the Natural System, then Hooker and 
Amott*a " British Flora " will supply the information you need. 

Plants to Flowhr ly Winter n» a Cool GREKSHorsR ( If. JT. M.y 
—Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Bnorwdropa, Violets, Chinese Primrosesi 
and Cyclamens must be allowed to rest in summer. M'gnonette sown in 
July ; Chrvsanthemums for the early months ; Sweet-scented Geraninms, 
CaneUiaa, Epmrieea, Cytiwu Attleaao, CoroailU glauoa. Daphne indica, 
odora, and rubra. 

Leaf ( W, X. ir.).~It ia impossible to tell what genua the plant hekmgi 
to, it is so similar to the leaves of many genera. 
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C&AMvi^B Oahokensd (F. W.).—A gangrrene is the cause of year 
CraMolae dying down at the bottom of the flowers and the top of the shoots. 
Fore water ftrom the syringe would not eause this gangrene, only, if too 
mueh of it, causing the parts to damp off in the usual way. The roots, 
probably, have been kept too wet. But when Crassulas get so forward as 
yours were, they should not receive one drop of water over their heads 
for the rest of the season, and if they never had a drop over them it would 
be still better, fie very careful if you make cuttings from the diseased 
plants that no gangrene is on them, for this kind of it is as infectious to 
plants, as the scarlet fever is to mankind. 

Strawbekriss.— A white paper box has reached us with Strawberries 
smashed, and note with all the ink discharged by the acid Juice. 

Carxots Buortxd (J. IC. ^.).— We prefer using no manure for Carrot* 
or Parsnips, unless it be dug deep into the ground. To all sorts except the 
early Horn Carrot, surface manuring has a tendency to make the roots 
fork. We had a faded appearance to a slight extent, such as that you 
mention, a year or two aga We dusted the plants with soot and lime during 
a dewy morning; washed them with a garden engine next day, and, for a 
day or two afterwards, whisked the rows with a brick-broom, and saw no 
more ox the pest. We can hold out no preventive, except deep-stirred 
ground, and precautions in time. 

Pruit of thb Cactvs (A Jtettder).— Some people are very fond of the 
fhiit of the Cactus, and others will not touch them because it is not com- 
mon to do so. The fruit has a peculiar sweetish, tub-acid flavour. We 
have seen dishes on table of the fruit of Cactus speciosa, spedosissima, 
Ac. ; but, except in a few cases, they were untouched. Except for the hard 
outside shell of Passiflora edulis, the flavour of that and the Cactus is 
something alike, both too luscious for any one to eat much of. The little 
Aruit of the Cape Gooseberry may also be put in the same category. At one 
time it was much praised to us, and we were desired to grow some of it ; 
but we do not believe half a dozen of the fruit were ever used at table. The 
Cactus fruit becomes of a purplish colour and soft when fltto eat. To grow 
plants from seed, wash the fruit so as to separate the seeds from the bulb, 
dry the latter on a sheet of paper, then sow in a pot of light sandy soil, 
covering the seeds slightly, and put the pot in a hotbed if there is one 
handy. If not, place a square of glass across the pot and keep it near the 
fireplace until the seedlings appear, and then place inside of the window, 
raising the square of glasa a little in sunny days. 

Yariovs (Becior).— The index of three or four volumes of this work 
would give you a due to all that is useful to know of Cyanotis vittata. It 
is grown for its leaves only, and best in a hanging-basket It will grow 
and root in anything, or kind of soil, that ever was used in pots, and it is a 
store plant by nature, but a real drawing-room plant the whole summer, 
and the best way is to renew it every spring. We have seen nine or ten 

Kts of it doing very comfortably out in the compost yard ; there they will 
till flowers get scarce in the autumn, when the Cyanotis plants will 
take the place of cut flowers and keep it till they are done for towards the 
end of January. The ladies give them too much water and too little heat, 
and they die at the roots a long time before they are past use, and then 
the tops do for cuttings. It is used strictly as an annual. Fortune's Rose 
is like all the far east Roses. They require abundance of room and 
exemption from the knife for the first ten or twelve years, then, if the soil 
is what they like, they will pay for their keep. Spironema fragrans is all 
but a Clerodendron ; not a very desirable plant according to our very short 
acquaintance with it. 

CvccMBER FOR EXHIBITION (A Constant Sub»criher).—YA\her the Man- 
chester Improved or Carter's Champion. Any respectable London seeds- 
men can supply the seed. 

Names of Grasses ( W. S ).— 1, Cynosurus cristatus ; 2, Anthoxanthum 
odoratum ; 3 and 5, Agrostis vulgaris ; 4, Avena fiavescens ; 6, Dactylis 
glomerata. 

Nakb of Plant (JBT. Tay/or).— It is not El ymus geniculatus, but Triti- 
oom junceum, or Sea Rushy Wheat Grass. 



FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1861. 

JULT 18th. TOWCBSTBR FLORAL AKD HORTICULTURAL SOCIXTT. iS^., 

T. B. Rodhouse, Towcester. 
July 18th. Prescot. See.^ J. Beesley. 
August 9th. Belfast Rotal Botakic aitd Horticultural Societt. 

(Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables.) See.^ George A. Carrutiiers. 
August 14th. Portsea Iblavh. Sec.^ H. HoUingsworth, Bouthsea. 
August 28th. Dbwsbury. 8ee.^ Mr. Edward Forth. 
SsPTsacBER 2nd. Hxckmokdwire. (Floral, Horticultural, and Agri- 
cultural.) Sec.f G. Kelley, Heckmondwike. 
September 4th and 5th. Crystal Palace. (Dahlias, Cut Flowers of 

other descriptions, and Fruit.) Sec^ W. Houghton. 
Sbptexber 11th. Rotal Horticultural Society. (Dahlias and other 

Cut Flowers.J Garden Superintendent^ G. Eyies. 
September 18tn and 19th. Briobtom and Sussex. See., E. Carpxmtxr. 
November 6th and 7th. Rotal Horticultural Society. (Fruit and 

Chrysanthemums.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
November 12th and 13th. Stoke Newimotok Chrysanthemum Society. 

See,, W. T. Howe. 
November 14th and 15th. Crystal Palace. (Chrysanthemum Show.) 

See,, W. Houghton. 
IXJh.—Seeretartes of Societiee intending to advertise in our columns will 

oblige us fry sending an early intimation of their exhibition days. 

'OULTBT, BEE, and HOUSEHOLI) CHBOKICLE. 



AOi-'UXXW <v«ll Lfx,xldUt ^illCkenS (u. vubb m>M t\, Ijjv«u. , 

lUng fowls, as v'^^ as those th^*- still i^^aire mu^x^iial care) 
•ir«^ th»« to ly -v- )ut '^r drive- -ut, as the case ma; 'v», on 

V .••«. v^i/» II w»«», »r^nfl , **' "^ mr%e \«— ^ ^ f. 



I also affords an excellent place for hens with chickens. It it 
fresh and wholesome for them ; and the change from the com* 
parative confinement they have suffered while the grass has been 
laid up for mowing, to the range they will now enjoy, cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial. 

As chickens are growing into adults, and as there are few 
greater plagues in a yard than a superabundance of cocks, we 
venture to suggest to our readers the necessity of acting now. 
Fowls still sell well in markets, and this is the season when 
poultry is acceptable at every table. The young cocks are now 
tender and juicy although large. If not killed they must be soon 
shut up, and then they will leave off growing. There is always 
a disinclination to kill, and it would be easily understood if there 
were any way of selling them alive ; but at their age and at this 
season there is not. The belief they are too good to kill is a 
mischievous one ; and many a one in March has regretted, when 
tugging at the sinewy leg of a cock of the previous April or May» 
that they had not followed our oft-repeated advice, and eaten 
them while they were tender. 

" But such fowls," says our friend, " are too good for the 
table." "What will you do with them?" ask we. "That is 
what you must tell us," is the answer. 

We frankly tell you we cannot. There is not a sale for all 
the cocks alive that are bred, not even if they were all food. No 
one cares to be overdone with that sex — they are bad stock. Of 
necessity some of our exhortations at this time of year must be 
dry ; they are almost statistical. Keep as many pullets as you 
will, their eggs will pay for their food ; but give us your attention 
for a moment while we try to back up our advice about the 
cocks. Your old stock is perfect, and they are now going into 
moult with every prospect of coming well out of it. Tour young 
stock amounts to ninety-one pullets and thirty-three cocks. As 
we said before, you declare the latter are all too good to kill — 
that is, you think they ought to make more than killing price ; 
and if they do that, why the purchasers may use them as they 
please. 

You wish to sell twenty-four cocks for stock purposes, at not 
less than 12s. each, producing £14 Ss. We advise you to seU 
them at is. each, producing £4 16s. Figures would tell against 
us if you could sell, but you cannot. You will try. Let us 
anticipate the result. 

The older these young cocks get, the more troublesome they 
will be. They ought to be shut up; but where are they 
to be put? They are no longer afraid of the old bird, and 
will certainly do him an injury, especially the forwardest bird. 
He must be shut up. The only spare pen is devoted to him, and 
it is soon tenanted by six or seven others which have the same 
pugnacity of disposition towards their parent. For a time 
they agree among themselves, but there is a day when all begin 
fighting, and then what a spectacle of miserable creatures. But, 
admit that they agree, still in February some must be sold. It 
is always difficult to find a sale for twenty-four cocks; but, admit 
that four sell for 128. each, and four for 10^., the rest are un- 
saleable except at a very low price. They make 2s. 6d, each. 
Now, these birds have been kept from August 1st to February 
1st, twenty-four weeks. Kach bird has consumed per week li(2.> 
making a total of 3*. They have realised according to our 
estimate, £6 Ss, Deduct therefrom £3 12s. for keep, and it 
leaves £2 16s. against £4 16s. if sold now. It is in favour of 
our argument that there is always a sale for young poultry for 
the table, and such are these surplus cocks now. The small 
price at which we imagine the larger number of cocks has been 
sold, is explained by the fact that they were become nuisances in 
the yard, and were too old for the table — they could only be sold 
at a sacrifice. There is no torment equal to too many cooks. 
Bright, fresh, handsome birds are shut up till they become poor 
and diseased ; the favourites are allowed to run about till they 
fight with and spoil each other ; -and that which should have 
been a pleasure becomes a bore. In poultry, as in everything 
else, things are never so well managed or taken care of as when 
there is otdyjust enough of them. 



SPAJSTISH COCK BEOODING-HEN LAYING 

WITH DIFFICULTY. 
Ik your last week's Number I see a correspondent records the 
'««e of a Spanish cook undertaking the oare of a brood of 
"^'ckens. Two seasons since I hn^ two >roods of Spaniah 
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part of her duties— in fact, of the two, was most attentire to 
them, scratching ahout for food, and calling them, and nest- 
ling them under his wings ; and it was at times ludicrous to ob- 
serre his anxious efforts to effectually corer more than he was able. 
Ultimately I removed the hen and left him the entire charge. 

Some few weeks since I purd^^Med a Spanish hen, and 
hare not yet had ah ege from her ; she frequently makes the 
noise peculiar to hens when wanting to lay, and yisits and sits 
regularly in the nest-box— where there are eggs — for about a 
quarter of an hour, but has never laid an egg yet ; she appears 
quite well, and to the eye nothmg seems amiss with her. You 
will oblige by noticing what you 3iink the best plan to adopt with 
her. — ^F. B. Pbidsaitx. 

[The hen is, probably, too fat. Dip a quill feather in olive oil and 
introduce it an inch, or rather more, into the vent. This will, 
probably, enable her to lay at once ; and to provide against such 
difficulty for the future give her a dessert-spoonful of castor oil, 
repeating the dose after the lapse of a day, and feed her less 
liberally.] 



BEES AND THOSE WHO HAVE WRITTEN 

ABODT THEM. 

iConHmtedfrom Vol. XXTT.^ page 63.) 

CHAJILES BUTLEE. 

Wx have now to traoe out the scanty records remaining of a 
man rarely remembered, but who was one of the best scholars, 
one of the most original thinkers, and one of the most neglected 
during that period of mental, religious, and political strife — our 
Stuart era. 

" Charles Butler," says Anthony Wood, " was bom at one of 
the Wj/comhg (Ghreai Wyoamh, I suppose) in Bucks, entered a 
student into Magdalen Hall in the year 1579, took a degree in 
Arts, and being made one of the Bible Clerks of MoffdcUen 
College was translated thereunto. Soon after, proceeding in 
that Faculty, he became master of the free school at Bcuingstoke 
in Hampshire ; where continuing 7 years with the enjoyment of 
A cure of a little church called Skewres, was pronnoted to the 
vicaridge of Lawrence-Wottim, three mUes distant thence (a 
poor preferment, God wot, for such a worthy scholar), where 
being settled, he wrote and published books which show him to 
have been an ingenious man, and well skilled in various sorts of 
learning." — {Athenm Oxomensis). 

We have searched the records of parishes in and about Basing- 
stoke, but with small success. The Yicar of Wootton, the Bev. 
W. B. Wither, in a note obligingly communicated to -us, says — 
** In an old book in the parish cheat I have discovered that 
Charles Butler was vicar here from 1601 to 1650, but can find 
no record of his death, though I can of some of his children. 
One was probably the churchwarden. In the catalogue of books 
left to the Vicar of Wootton by Thos. Fenton I find this :— 
* Syngeneia, sive de propinquitate Matrimonium impediente 
regula generalis; per C. JButler, e coll: Magd: Oxon et Yicar 
de Wotton, Hants. 4to.— Oxon— 1625.* But I have never 
seen the work." This work was reprinted at Frankfort in 1643, 
in octavo, combined with Fr. Florens " De nuptiis Consobrin- 
arum prohibitio aut permissis." 

He had previously published a work on Bhetoric, entitled, 
** Ehetoric» libri duo, quorum prior de tropis et figuris, posterior 
de voce et gestu pnecepit." This he was induced to pubfish, 
because a work on the subject had been circulated under his 
name, but which he repudiated. His volume was published at 
Oxford, probably in 1601, the preface being dated ** Basingstoke, 
5 Ides of March 1600." It is dedicated to Sir T. Egerton, 
Keeper of the Oreat Seal. The 4th edition appeared in 1618, an- 
other was printed at London in 1635, and one at Leyden in 1642. 

He also was the author of " Oratoriaj libii duo," of which 
one edition is dated 1633, and another 1635. 

His '* English Grammar " was published in 1633, in which 
he proposed the introduction of some new letters, and the 
rejection of those superfluous in our spelling, which, he truth- 
fully urged, should be more phonetic. Dr. Johnson, in the 
Grammar prefixed to the folio eidition of his Dictionary, gives an 
account of Butler's Grammar, with a specimen of his ortho- 
graphy, and observes that he '* was a man who did not want an 
understanding." 

In 1636 appeared his "Prindplee of Music," of which Dr. 
Bumey says it was the only theoretical or didactic work on 



music published during the reign of Charles the 1st, and that it 
contains mors knowledge in a small compass than any other of 
the kind in our language. But, adds Dr. Bumer, the Saxon and 
new characters he uses, in order to explode sucn letters as are 
redundant or of uncertain powers, render this musical tract 
somewhat difficult to peruse. 

<*He took," says Anthony Wood, *<his last farewel of this 
world on the 29th of March in sixteen hundred forty and seven, 
and in that of his age 88, or thereabouts (after he had been 
vicar of Wotton Si. Lawrence before mentioned 48 years), and 
was buried in the chancel of the church there." — (AihencB 
Oxomeneis,) Neither in that chancel nor elsewhere, that we can 
discover, does any sepulchral monument remain. 

*' It may be interesting to know," says Mr. Wither in the letter 
from which we have quoted, ** that two of the glebe fields here 
bear these significant names, * Waxhanger * and * Honey-Field.' 
Did Mr. BuSer give them these names ?" We wish we had the 
information which would enable us to respond to these queries. 

We have left for our conclusion the volume which entitled 
its author to a notice in our columns — namely, 

** The Feminine Monarchic, or the Historic of Bees. Showing 
their admirable nature and properties; their generation and 
colonies ; their government, loyaltie, art, industri, enemis, 
wars, magnanimiti, &o. Together with the right ordering of 
them from time to time, and the sweet arising thereof. Written 
out of experience by Charles Butler, Magd." The first edition 
was printed at Oxford in 1609, and we have seen other editions 
dated respectively 1622 and 1634. Anthony Wood observes 
that "it was translated into Latin [we have seen an edition 
dated 1673] by Sick. Bichardson, sometime of JSmanuel Coll : 
in Cambridge^ now, or lately, an inhabitant in the most pleasant 
village of Brixworth in Northamptonshire. Lond. 1673. Oct. 
In this Version he hath left out some of the ornamental and 
emblematical part of the English copy, and hath, with the 
Author's, scattered and intermixed his own observations on Bees, 
and what of note he had either heard from men skilful in thii 
way, or had read in other books. But this last translation 
being slow in the sale, there hath been a new title put to it, and 
said therein to be printed at Oxon^ 1682." — {Athena Oxoniensis.) 

With the exception of one by Sdmund Southeme, which we 
will epitomise hereafter, this is the first original work upon 
bees and their management with which we are acquainted, for 
we are not possessed of a copy of that to which Butler refers 
in his preface. It was written, he says, by G«orge Pictor, a 
physician, the best of writers, and translated word for word 
into English, by " T. H., of London." If this translation is 
Thomas Hill*s book on bees, then, certainly, it will not endure 
comparison with ButWs '* Feminine Monarchy." 

The 1st chapter on the nature and properties of bees and 
their queen, contains the first announcement which we have met 
with that the monarch of the hive is of the female sex. Aristotle, 
he observes, and as many as followed him, called the bees' 
governor Basileus or Bex, but " the males here bear no sway at 
all, this being an Amazonian or feminine kingdom." He describes 
the queen very fully and accurately. 

In chapter 2 he gives particulars of the apiary, or "Bee 
Garden and seats of Hives." 

Chapters is on "Hives and dressing them." "The best 
strawn hives that I have seen are wrought by Thomas May, of 
Sunning, about one mile from Beading, and by William Harper, 
of Cudsden, ahout four miles from Oxford." He considered 
that hives should hold ** between five and seven gallons." They 
were of the old cupola form. 

Chapter 4, " Breeding of Bees and of the Drones " shows his 
knowledge was as correct here as it was relative to the queen. 
He states that tlie drones are males, but he thought, as do some 
apiarians even now, that the working bees breed. 

Chapter 5, ^* Swarming and Hiving," gives good practical 
directions, but the fact of the queen " piping," or uttering a 
poculiar shrill note premonitory of the departure of a colony, 
led the musical author of the volume to compose "A Melissomelos, 
or Bees' Madrigal." This, with the musical notes, occupies four 
pages, and in it, the author affirms, ** Musicians may see the 
grounds of their art." 

The 6th Chapter descants on the heed' "Work;" the 7th 
on "Their Enemies;" the 8th on "Feeding;" the 9th on 
" Bemoving Bee^ ;" and the 10th on " Their fruit and profit." 

The preface of the edition before us is dated at Wotton, May 
11th, 1623, and in it he expresses the prophetic conviction that 
his book, after a while, like his work on Tropes and Figures, 
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woufd beeome well and fayoarably known. This was no utterance 
of ranitj, but the justified utterance of a man knowing that he 
was imparting truth, and that truth ultimately prevails. 

The work is appropriately dedicated to the Queen of the 
reigning Monareh, James the 1st, in an address purporting to be 
from the Queen of Bees, "the most ancient and infincible 
monarch of the earth." 



EEMOVING BEES FROM AN OLD HIVE. 

In February last I came into possession of a stock of bees in a 
rery old hire. They seemed weak till the latter end of May, so 
we fed them till near that time ; since then, and for the las^t 
fortnight or more, they have seemed Tery strong both in bees 
and also in honey, but there seems no signs of swarming ; and 
the hive is such an old rotten affair that I think it cannot last 
another winter. If they had swarmed I intended to hare put 
tlie swarm in an improved cotttge-hive, and also the cast in like 
manner, joining the whole stock in September to the ca»t ; but 
know not what to do as they do not swarm. I have another 
hive full of combs of last year, in which the bees died in ilie 
winter. Could they be transferred to that by any means with 
any chance of success ?— H. Nixon. 

[Thrive your bees at once into the improved hivo, and put it in 
the old stock's place, which latter should be shifted a couple of 
feet either to the right or left. Repeat the process in thi*ee 
weeks' time with the old hive, and add the bees to the ncw!y- 
foi-med community. By this means you will, probably, secure' a 
good quantity of honey free from brood in the old 'hive, and a 
strong colony in the new one. See also that they do not want 
Ibod during winter.] 



SKY BEES. 



About two years back, in some fields on the cliffy near Teign- 
mouth, walking with the owner of the property, we heard the 
sound as of a large swarm of bees. We looked through each 
fence and examined all the trees, the sound appearing, wherever 
we were, at about an equal distanre from us. Could see not bins; 
of the kind. On appliontion to a countrynian who was tlirashing 
in a bam near, he sti&ted that it was " skj bees,*' or bees which 
were so high up as to be invisible, but yet might be heard ; that 
they were only heard when dry weather might be expectfd. 
The weather on this day was remarkably clear, and any tiling of 
the kind could have been seen at as long a distance as the sound 
would reach. Can you explain? My friend the owner has 
heard them twice since, once about a month back, the weather 
then remarkably clear. — G. C. 

[We cannot positively exfilain the phenomenon described by 
our corrt-spondent. The sound may be produced by wind in 
the fissures of tl>e cliffy ; or it is by no means impossible that an 
errant swnrm may have taken up its abode in nome roitky cavitv, 
in the same manner as is usual in warm climato<«, wherv an 
enormous r.umber of bee ooloniea are said to flourish in the 
caverns amon^ the rocks ; but we rather incline to the oi-iiiion 
that (he sound is produced by the passage of the wind over iho 
dry stem-* of the grasses, and other herbage on the clifls ; those 
stems emitting sounds like the strings of an jEolian hnrp. A 
similar sound, as if emitted by innumerable bees, is heard in hot, 
dry weather on the downs near Winchester, but no bee« are 
there ; but there are millions of the wiry stems of the crested 
dog's-tail grass, among which the breezes are passing, and to 
which wo have alwajrs attributed the sound.] 



In crossing the country I did not observe an inferiority of 
pastiure in any locahty compared with that of the district of 
Kilmarnock, Kilmaurs, and Stewarton : I am, therefore, lad to 
the oonclusion that the exoelleuoe of the supers exhibited in the 
shop windows of Glasgow, as to purity of colour, absence pi 
brood, and straightness of comb, will at least stand a favouimble 
comparison with any pi^uccd in the United Kingdom, and 
must be attributed to skilful management on the part of the 
keepers in the above district. 

Being only in my novitiate I could not fully appreciate the 
amount of experimental knowledge of the gentlemen referred to 
above ; but I could understand the scientific ventilation of the 
hives for the sake of temperature so requisite for parity of 
combs and honey. I could also admire the tidy filtration of 
broken comb through coarser and finer woollen scarccs, dripping 
honey very unlike what I have often boilght, and which, on 
standing a few days, produced a consistent sediment in the 
bottom of the vessel, while on the top floated an oily dark liquid, 
not unlike kitchen slops. 

I would recommend a jaunt to the Land of Bums on the part 
of the Editor of ** The Bee-keeper's Manual ;" and an afternoon 
spent with the Stewarton bee« keepers will afford him a large 
amount of informHtion, which, if it does not serve as a corrfctivo 
to his former editions, will, at least, prove a subsidiary that will 
warrant the sixth edition being stereotyped as a standard work 
on the economy of bees. I guarantee him a generous and 
courteous welcome from the Stewarton folks. — Wilmoe. 



THE AYRSHIRE BEE MANAGEMENT. 

As an amateur in bee-keeping, I hate had my attention c lied 
to a series of papers in your Journal by ** A RENFRKWPnTRE 
Bee-kekpbk," in which he eulogizes the management nf ihe 
V\r»«h?re fraternity as to the construction of their ajnaries ai>d 
rther appurtenances. I therefore felt happy in a business call, 
"hich led me, a ^ew days ago, across the country to Cunning- 
•«m, the northern di!»trict of Avrshire, while I an»iHpat*-d 
'cular demon.^tration of the facts so graphically described by 
,rour Renfiew correspond^-nt. I was fortunate in an introduc- 
»on to Mr. Brown and Mr. Pergu«son, of Stewarton, by whom I 
rds favoured i^ith such an exhibition of care, skill and ta*»e, as 
ully w«^raT -»'' me in endorsing the '^"comiums of our Rer^--"" 



VARIETIES. 

Plants Cultivated in Iceland.— In a few gardens Potatoes, 
Cabbages, and a few pot herbs are managed to be grown in small 
quantities, but grain will not ripen in tbehr transient and im- 
certain summer, and must all be brought from the European 
continent. Even their grass crop is often destroyed by the 
Polar ice, which in some years embelts the island, occasioning 
such incessant rain that it is impossible to dry the hay. When 
this happens famine follows, for on their cows and ewes they 
principally depend for their sustenance during the long Arctic 
winter. Dried cods* heads are their only reserve ; the bodies of 
the fish they are obliged to barter for European commodities 
— broad amongst the number, of which the masses, and only in 
the parts adjacent to tlie trading stations, are able to afford more 
thrtn one meal a-weok. The only approach to a corn crop cul- 
tivated by the Icelanders, and that only in favoured localities, 
is what they call Melur, which is Elymus arenarius. Its seeds 
are highly appreciated, and, besides being eaten raw, are made 
into porridge and thin cakes not unlike a bannock. It is much 
cultivated at the 'cot of Mount Eekla, and certainly seemed 
like matter out of place, springing as it did from the white 
volcanic sand, on all sides surrounded by lavas and ashes, devoid 
of the faintest traces of vogetntion. Curious to know how it got 
I here, and observing that it always grew on the summit of little 
sand cones, I a!>ked my friend the farmer. He said it was planted 
there on account of the wanmth and shelter. This species of 
grass has the appearance of Kye, for which some trav. Hers have 
mi!<taken it. Ihe peasants gather it in August, but being seldom 
rif)e it requires to be dried before it can be used. — [Forbai^ 
Iceland.) 

OUR LETTER BOX. 

Eak-lobks or Black-brkasted Oavb {A JleflfiiMr)^— They ovglit to be 
red. 

Death or a Mutcovt Dcck (A. B. D >.->Tbe duck was so deeompoaed 
we could arrive at no judgment about it. The little we could obaerve fruve 
no clue to th cause of death. Faralyris in ducks is fometimes caused by 
the water ther frequent. We iidvihe you to keep Uiem ahesether otttof 
the WMter, bhut them in a pig-xtye, and supply them with a ntilk-pan 
full of water. Keep them in confinement till they are thotomgkly strong. 



LONDON MARKETS.— July 15. 
POULTBY. 

Thrre is still but a mndenite supply of poultry, if we exeept small 
chickeuR. Of the»e latter there are too many. Sucn is altsays the case at 
this season of (he yeur. 



Each — «. d. M. d 

LarjtpFowld 4 6 to 6 

Smaller Fowls 8 „ S 8 

Chickens 2 „ 2 ^ 

)uoteling8. .. 3 ' ., S 



Each— a. d. . ». d. 

Guinea Fowls 0»0 to 

Leverets , • ,« 

Pigeons ^.... D 4 „ • 9 

labbiU 1 4 „' 1 5 



jBly33»l8«10 



mKresASi ov vofirrictmiuBB ind cottags aABDsmsB. 
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FERTILISATION OF WHEAT. 

ilfOTHEB oroBfl-breeder says that 
both of ns, the Herefordshire 
Hector, and the writer, are right ! 
about the Wheat question, and also i 
both wrong, btrt declines giving ' 
or allowing his name to be < 
given : therefore the question ! 
stands yet on the last issue. 
What 1 undertook to prove is, ' 
that the pollen is discharged 
in ther bottom of the husk before the 
stamon lengthens ; and what the worthy ' 
Hector affirms is, that the stamen pushes 
up the anther, and the anther does not 
discharge the pollen till the farmer can see it outside the 
husk, if he looks for it. The man without the spirit of 
his mother says the Eector is wrong in supposing the 
pollen is not shed till the anthers are seen outside the 
nusks, and that I am wrong in putting the time too early ; 
but in my challenge Ijga^e ^P that point for this reason, 
that some varieties of Wheat might be like rarieties of 
many other plants I cross or look into for the sake of 
crossing — that is, flower much earlier or much later than 
others— a point of little practical use. He says out of 
eleven kinos of Wheat witn which he is acquainted, only 
one comes so early as I (first) stated, and that in three 
kinds the ears are 6 inches out of the sheath before the 
pollen is ripe. And there is a second party who saw and 
understood my " dissections," a lady, but she will not 
consent to have a say in it : therefore, if it is agreeable 
to the Hector, I should like to decide the question another 
way — that is, get a dozen or fifteen kinds of the best 
marked Wheat by next October, and two or three of the 
best spring Wheat, including the Talavera, to be sown 
next March, the lot to be grown in the rectory garden of 
Surbiton, for I can calculate on getting a little space 
there for a point of great interest. T& examinations 
and the result to be entrusted to any one, and to be 
recorded in this Journal. 

MOSPHOLOOT. 

"It never rains but it j)ours," however, and this 
harvest question was not ripe for the sickle when Mr. 
Darwin touched the quick to the marrow, in his inquiry 
after the fashions of the centrifugal flowers in a head or 
truss. There is a greater harvest to be reaped out of 
that question than any one of us is yet aware of, or even 
dreamed about. And the last feather is said to break 
the back of the beast. "Nickebbob" laid on that 
feather last week, page 306 ; and I must say more than 
ever I intended to say, or else allow my back to snap 
with the last feather. Well, I have seen two things smce 
Mr. Darwin put the question about the central flower, 
and one of them has made a revolution in my own ideas 
on a branch of my daily work— a branch in crossing. 
And I shall make a clean breast of it to save the back. 
I saw two flowers growmg in one head, and they repre* 
No. 17.— Vol. I., New Sxbibs. 



sented two good botanical genera. The origin of two 
genem were in that head. The central flower repre- 
sented the Geraniums of Europe, and the rest of the 
flowers were of true Pelargoniums ; the flrst with regular 
and the second with irregular flowers (begging pardon of 
the florists). The flower was the produce of his majesty 
the king of cross-breeders, and Mr. Darwin may have 
seen it before this. The other flower was in my own 
garden, and it also represented two dificrent botanical 
genera, if not three. It was a deep variety of the dark- 
leaved Shamrock Clover which I nad from Mr. Salter 
last year. The flowers are those of the white Clover, a 
Pea flower ; but the axis of every head on my plants was 
disturbed by some strong stimulus. The eff*ect was various, 
the axis or central flower rose up into a stalk carrying 
flowers in three different ways, and in one instance the 
flowers of two genera. One kind had three whorls of the 
usual flowers, one above the other ; one had the flowers 
panicle fashion ; one had the top whorl of four flowers 
included within one common calyx ; and one had the 
extremity changed into regular flowers. 

In order not to be laughed at for such vagaries, I 
showed the panicle and common calyx sport to Mr. 
Moore, Secretary to the Floricultural Committee, and I 
sent the one with the regular flowers to Mr. Wraxwell 
J. Masters, a good botanist, who is now studying that 
branch of the science, and would be glad to receive 
specimens of morphology fVom any one. His address is 
Hye Lane, Peckham, S.W. Just send him any out-of- 
the-way thing you may see among flowers. What he 
said of that Clover will not rise in judgment against me. 
" It is of particular interest, inasmuch as the uppermost 
central flower is quite regular, not papilionaceous at all." 

Now, you take these two instances of this last month 
of June, and consider them with the two instances now 
before you, of two cross-breeders having been able to 
determine that two races of plants can be had from one 
head of bloom by the pollen of one father, and see 
what you can bring it to. Mr. Standish had not the 
faintest idea that I was aware of the vagaries of the 
same pollen, when he had founded one branch of his 
own practice on the knowledge of the fact ; and what 
induced me to commit the secret to Dr. Hogg, three 
years since, was the belief that I should only be laughed 
at in those days for stating such a simple trutli, as it was 
new — for this world is so prone to the marvellous, that a 
new idea or a new fact has no relish with it unless it is 
involved in some most tremendous complexity, and lest 
I should die before men's ideas were ripe for receiving 
the thing simply on its own merits. Mr. Standish some 
years since published the foundation of his discovery in 
the Journal of the Horticultural Society, without giving 
the smallest idea of the fact of the pollen part of the 
process with Hhododendrons. Without much practical 
Knowledge in the crossing of that race, I could then, and 
much more now, back up every word he said from my 
own practice in Pelargoniums. I forget the very words, 
but his meaning was, that you could run the race by 
crossing till the seedlings could not stand on their legs 
No. 669.— Vol. XXVI., Old Sbbibs. 
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and could not be reared. I can do the same thing by 
the same process with Surprise and Shrubland Scarlet 
Geraniums, the two strongest kinds now in the race. 
Well, the two are most extensive families, and they 
branch off much in the same well-marked features as 
lUiodora and Azalea in the Rhododendron genus ; and as 
IJrodium, Hoarea, Campylia, and the other like sections 
of Pelargonium. But a great difference meets you on 
the threshold between these two extensive families when 
you come to cross them. All the sections, or the genera 
of old authors, of the Bhododendron cross freely enough ; 
but no one section of the Pelargonium will do so with 
any other section except, perhaps, a few of the little 
tuberous-rooted Hoareas, and yet with that great dif- 
ference the same principle is common to each of them, 
for the branching out of new races with distinctive habits. 
Then the question is. Are these two families alone of all 
the family of plants endowed with this principle P Surely 
not : the principle in some way or other must pervade the 
whole vegetable kingdom, and practice will have to dis- 
cover this principle audits application in a great number 
of genera oefore much good can be done with it by 
speculating theorists, or scientific deductions. 

VABIEGATION OF PLANTS. 

But the sharp end of the wedge is in, and we must drive 
it home before we shall be masters of the mystery of the 
variegation of plants. Very few indeed can now be con- 
vinced by special arguments. I believe, and I have my own 
long practice to back me, that disease has no more to do 
with variegation in plants than I have to do with the people 
of St. Ives. But I believe also that we all know what it 
is, and that we only differ in the meaning of the expression 
''disease." If I went a-shooting, broke my leg, and the 
limb mortified, did I or could I die by disease P I am, per- 
haps, the healthiest of all gardeners, yet might have died 
of a disease according to one-half the world — and there 
is just the Tooi, of the question for want of better terms 
to express it. Every condition of every plant, barring 
accidents, must be traced to an equivalent in the blood, or 
the sap as we say. Plants receive all kinds of variegation 
through their sap. Every gardener knows a diseased 
plant when he sees it, but no gardener has ever yet seen 
one diseased plant turn variegated. I happen to know 
the person who signed his name " An Old Showman," 
and also the very subject on which he worked ; and if I 
did not know from my own experience the origin and the 
cause of his plants turning variegated, I confess I should 
be on the same journey with him. He is a man of great 
practice with an original turn of mind, and the last man 
on the turf whom one could call a fast man— in short, the 
very kind of person to convince one even against his will ; 
but the evidence of the senses is the same as the bare fact, 
and the fact is, that variegation like the origin of races 
begins first with the pollen. All the variegation in the 
hand of ** An Old Showman," had that origin, and his 
manipulation of the plants goes no further than to 
manifest the fact before its time. I have at this moment 
the very reverse of his process revealing the very same 
facts which he stated, and he can see it if he should 
happen to come to this part of the country. And if he 
comes to London, I invite him down to see more than 
one hundred Pelargoniums which I brought under his 
process on purpose to the verge of life. I caused nine- 
'>nths of their substance to become putric}, and exhorted 
ne tenth part to live and show me how he got his 
'ariegation ; but as I was quite sure from the beginning, 
•ot a single leaf did I turn from its usual way and colour. 
Old if he can get one of my one hundred plants to turn 
\riegated in one, two, or three years, by a second and a 
•ird repetition of the same process, I shall give him a 
•tcotch gallon of whiskey for his Christmas, for he, too, is 
-icended of the le^^^^s of Montrose. 
^ -^lief is th \e variegation of a plant — of all 
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roots to get it, or what caused it, from the earth, or in some 
one of the leaves which appeared immediately after the 
seed-leaf, and while the tiny thing was yet dependant for 
the chief part of its nourishment on the natural office of 
the seed-leaf; the seed-leaves in the vegetable kingdom 
being equivalent to the mammae or teats in the animal 
kingdom. When the leaves of seedlings are once able to 
act on the roots the seedling is fit to be weaned. You 
can do away with the seed-leaves with little or no injury, 
and once a seedling is weaned no art of man or woman 
will ever get it to turn a single variegated leaf to the end 
of time ; and if a seedling has had a variegated seed-leaf, 
or another leaf that showed variation before it had been 
weaned, and that plant has had two years' growth over 
the space occupied by the variegated leaf or leaves, no 
art of man is, or will be able ever to divest that plant of 
the principle, if I may call it so, of variegation ; and after 
the lapse of a year, or of a generation, that principle will 
break out when the plant is under some certain conditions. 
That is what you have to discover — the conditions under 
which variegation, in a certain family, will surelv appear 
if it is inherent in any one of its members /rom the 
seedling state. But that condition may not suffice for a 
member of the family nearest in alliance, or it may for 
mainr families : that part is the mystery. 

Mr. Standish can cross any Bhododendron, including 
the great Nepaul tree Bhododendrons, down or up to 
the verge of variegation, and until there is not a par- 
ticle of colour in the leaves, and no art of man can grow 
the seedlings, ^et every one of them is in perfect health 
according to its own degree of existence. The tiny- 
midge is as healthjjr as the antelope. The seedling whicn 
no one can grow is ju&t as healthy as the midge, or as 
the antelope, accordmg to its own rank in life. 

INFLUBNCE OF THE POLLEN IN THE SAME FLOWBB. 

Variegation is a consequence of some condition of the 
pollen, be it foreign or natural ; and the new discovery 
about the origin of races is the surest witness we have, 
that to enable plants to continue true and healthy, strong 
and lasting in their generations. Nature has invested the 
pollen with the power of keeping up the stock. The 
strongest and the healthiest plant or a kind is able to 
take the lead on the stigma over ten other plants that are 
less likely to do credit to the family name. I have 
asserted that long enough, and here is the proof out of 
Baron Hugel seed-pods. I Cfji bring you a plant, a seed- 
ling, that will be twice as strong as Qie Baron, and out of 
the same truss another seedling that will not be so strong 
as he, nor like him in appearance ; and in another cross, 
or in a third one, according to the strength of my chief 
ancestor, I shall show you a plant which, probabl^r, you 
would not acknowledge to belong to the same section as 
the Baron, and all from the pollen of one flower. 

In the great bulk of the Scarlet or Horseshoe Gera- 
niums there are but seven stamens, four long ones; one 
of medium length, but which is often wanting, ond two 
almost sessile like the anthers of Wheat— that is, very 
short indeed, and opening at the bottom fae« to face. 
These two are they which reduce a whole family to 
beggary ; first to dwarfs or Tom Thumbs, or better still, 
to minimums, or the smallest of that kind consistent 
with vigour sufficient to become a useful plant in cul- 
tivation, and, lastly, to the brink of ruin, and drive that 
race out of existence altogether, if there were not other 
means provided to arrest the decline, or keep it from 
manifesting itself at all in a state of Nature. 

Now, it is wonderful how simple things are when once 
we know them ; but it is more wonderfully simple how I 
find out that mystery. You recollect how I said my 
seeds were sown and labelled ; it was by taking every pod 
or beak from the truss of a Geranium just before the 
seeds were quite ripe, and planting the pods round the 
sides of pots, like one row of cuttings. If the pod waa 
full fi--»i — von''' '-"^ 'xy ^«A/lljni3'« to everv i^innV ^f them 
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as they appeared. My namber for Baron Hugel is fifteen, 
and all seeds of the Baron have that namber on the face 
of the tally, and the namber of the pollen kind is cat on 
the edge of the same tally. Noir, as my experimental 
seeds coald neyer get mixed by this method, and, as often 
happened, the tally with fifteen on the face, and eighteen 
(Stella) on the edge, showed whole banches of yery stoat 
seedlings, and other banches with yery delicate ones, as 
appeared to me. There is nothing in these things with- 
oat a caase, if we did bat know it ; and I pazzled my 
brains for two or three years before I discovered the real 
caase, and I made some of the most foolish experiments 
yoa eyer heard of in the trials ; bat as my system of 
tallying cross seedlings cannot err, and knowing Natare 
ncTer does in these things, I mast and at last did find 
oat the thing, and J. hope it will be asefal to yoa. To 
me it is of more yalae, as confirming the possibility of 
the strongest pollen taking the lead on the stigma. 

D. Beaton. 



AEBANGING FLOWEBS IN BOUQUETS AND 

VASES. 

[Continnedfirom page 300.) 

COLOURS. 

In one of my ^pers I remarked, that many^ people 
when they are goiug to make up a boaqaet will take a 
great amoant of pains and trouble to procure about fifty 
sprays for it of all kinds of charming little flowers — new 
kinds of Geraniums and grand new Fuchsias, sprays of 
Heath and Epacris, and many beautiful flowers besides ; 
and then when the bouquet is finished, and has cost no 
small amount either of^ money or time, it somehow 
or other is not half so striking as we hoped it would 
be — a great many flowers, very pretty flowers, but 
"rather crowded somehow," and not exactly a match, 
such as flowers should be, with the dress that they are 
associated with. 

Now, I haye always been told that in both wreaths 
and bouquets there should be some one distinct, bright 
colour, and one generally white, in distinct contrast with 
it. Sometimes a third colour comes in, too, most charm- 
ingly ; but this may be or not, and, in fact, the green 
foundation is in all cases there. 

The first great rule then, is, I believe, whatever colour 
you do adopt, to be most strict in the exclusion of all 
but the one precise shade you choose. Supposing scarlet 
and white are to be the colours, having chosen one 
good scarlet, not the slightest variation can possibly be 
allowed, not a single flower that does not match the 
rest, not even a vestige of crimson, and not a shade of 
pink. In a regularly -arranged *%hape, at any rate, it 
would be most destructive, and in any shape each flower 
put in not of the two ruling shades rather detracts from 
than adds to the brilliancy of the whole. You can try 
this by putting two or three purple flowers into a vase 
of red and white. You will be surprised to flnd how 
many more are wanted at once to " fill it." 

For a scarlet and white bou<]^uet this is how I should 
proceed. Having procured a stiff", bushy piece of small- 
leaved Myrtle, or, failing that, of the common Box or 
Privet, I should fasten an end of strong white worsted 
firmly to the stem, tying in any small stray shoots and 
making it fairly firm together. In very many cases-^if, 
for instance, the centre flower is a Bose or a Ueraniom — 
it is well to dip the foundation in water and then just 
shake it free from saperfluous drops ; and besides this 
precaution the flowers should always be gathered early 
before the mid-day sun has shone upon them, for if then 
pat in water in a oool, dark cupboard, or under a dish- 
cover in a cool place, they will last much longer than if 
quite fresh gathered. 

Taking a white Bose, or, perhaps, a branch of Azalea, 



or a white Geranium, or a white Chrysanthemom, for 
the centre flower, I should roll a very narrow strip of 
thin leather, or of oilskin, or of something else water- 
proof, neatly round the stem, just turning up the end at 
last. For Azaleas a touch of gum water or dissolved 
isinglass put underneath the fiower where it joins its 
outer cup, or calyx, is a great preservative; and for 
Geraniums I am told a drop let fall into the flower 
preserves them beautifully. 

I consider Boses the worst centre flowers, in a general 
way, for they are so very apt to shed their petals, and I 
do not know any means of preserving them by gam. 
But three or four little bunches of common white Lilac 
broken from the large bunch and fastened together rather 
flatly with a short length of fine cap wire (green flower 
wire is the very best) make a charming dead mass of 
white, and this flower is so easily forced, too, in the 
winter season. Next to this I think some drooping 
white flowers the prettiest of all. White Heath or 
Deutzia in the early summer season, only about three 
sprays, and a few little bits of any light lively green. 
These (flowers and green) having been wound on care- 
fully with the long end of worsted, the next proceeding 
would be to add a row of pink, or blue, or lilac, or scarlet, 
or cerise, or whatever the colour is to be, either inter- 
spersed with white, when the edges are wished to be 
broken, or as a geometrical line, which should be most 
exactly distinct and even. 

The Poinsettia is a most beautiful hothouse plant for 
winter bouquets, and the Begonia fuchsioides almost 
more so, wiUi its coral drops. StiU, when the right idea 
of colour is once secured, very many pretty efi*ective 
substitutes may be found. Scarlet berries even, in little 
tiny groups, common Scarlet Geraniums, or the cerise 
kinds, while scarlet single Aacmones and dwarf red Van 
Thol single Tulips are about the last flowers one would 
expect to flnd useful for such a purpose, and are yet 
amongst the most brilliant possible, and also the most 
lasting of all our flowers. 

But here I ought to caution any young lady who tries 
these styles, that she ought just to pass a needle and 
thread through any berries that she wears, or make them 
really secure with gum or melted isinglass to a little 
green silk ribbon underneath the stalk, because they are 
not otherwise either safe or popular. The Tulips and 
Anemones, I must also give her notice, will shut up in 
the dark or during a coldish drive, and will open widely 
again in the light and warmth. 

The colours by candlelight are most beautiful. The 
pink, and white, and pale blue Anemones are also 
extremely pretty, and I cannot say too often how much 
more a recherche air is given by artistic taste in the 
choice of colours, than by a grand assortment of " fine 
cut flowers " put together '* anyhow." 

The variegated foliage is sometimes very pretty in 
bordering such bouquets. Begonia leaves especially 
come in delightfully ; but where the whole foliage is 
to be first arranged, keeping a flat head of leafage, the 
foliage of the Scarlet and Unique Geraniums comes in 
very well, while the stalk of each separate flower can 
be thrust down through it. The green does show a good 
deal with efi*ect, and a red and white border has an 
extremely good appearance. 

Three distinct rows — that is, centre, — first row, second 
like the centre, and outside mixed, are generally enough, 
with a pretty fringy edge of Fern or some nice droop- 
ing leaves to finish off* the whole. 



MIXED BOUQUBT DESION. 

I think in connection with the foregoing suggestions, 
which refer rather to the arrangement of flowers when 
we have but few appliances at hand, it will be well to 
describe a mixed bouquet, in which we are chiefly 
governed by the flowers we have. I am quite sure 
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this is a frequently occurring case, for which it will be 
useful to provide ; though, of course, it is rather ne- 
ceseitj than choice that causes us to have such naturally 
ill-assorted flowers. Still I have seen them look really 
well. 

We will suppose that we have a basket of Scarlet 
Geraniums, pink Boses, dark crimson Verbenas, blue and 
yellov flowers of some kinds, and white ones as welL 
Some are, in such cases, in the habit of arranging all the 
less brilliant colours, and then putting in here and there 
a dash of scarlet, or of bright primrose colour, to enliven 
all, gradually bringing the. brightness up to the edge 
— this is to say^ increasing the amount of scarlet as it 
approaches the edge— and this certainly, in some cases, 
has a decidedly good effect. And though, the quantitj^ of 
flowers used is very ^eat, they are generally of kinds 
that are so very plentiful that the number signifies but 
little. 

Where a dense mass of flowers can be aflbrded, every 
colour in the rainbow may, by a very tasteful arranger^ 
be broii£;ht in well. I have heard, for instance, a beau- 
tiful " flower-dresser ** (French), ask for two morsels of 
bright yellow, and two or three little pieces of anything 
^at is blue, just because, as she said, she had none of 
these amidst all her other flowers. She took good care, 
however, to put at least two of each, the smallest dot of 
colour even though it might be. 

Once in a November when a sudden frost had late in 
a beautiful October annihilated almost every flower 
within reach of a very sudden demand, I saw one of the 
best bouquets I remember arranged under difficulties 
of so ^ave a kind. Scarlet Geraniums, a few white 
Boses, and a handful of the common China, were abso- 
lutely all the flowers that there were at command. 
The centre then had one white Bose. I forget whether 
or no there were four or five sprays of scarlet rather 
below the Bose level, round it. I fancy that it was in 
the arrangement I speak of that these appeared. Still, 
their use must depend a little on their own rich deep 
colour, and on the paleness of the pink Boses near them. 
After the centre came the pink Boses, all gathered 
together with very little green, and then the white Boses 
w<are grouped around at nearly regular intervals, filled up 
with very fresh-coloured green, shading from light into 
dark. Behind each Bose, too, there was a little foliage ; 
and then came one close, dense mass of Scarlet Gera- 
niaVj finished by a border of its own velvety leaves. 
Altogether it looked so pretty and the poverty of the 
material was at the same time so evident, that I doubt 
if any one young lady in the room that night did not 
lament the want of knowledge which had prevented her 
from rivalling that much-admired style. 

There is a Geranium, but I grieve to say I know not its 
name ; it is, however, in itself a bouquet, and it flowers 
so clumningly all through the later autumn and the winter 
seasouj that I know few plants tliat are more invaluable. 
It is a low-growing almost creeping kind, with very 
soft, velvety, dark leaves, quite as dark often as those of 
a Myrtle, cut into somewhat of an Oak-leaved shape, 
only hardly so far divided, and jagged in some degree 
around the outer edge. It is veined almost with black, 
and the flowers growing on the shortest -of footstalks 
are of a deep rich crimson, veined with black, and Yery 
^mall and close-growing. It is very old, I knew it as 
much as fifteen years ago, and then we always called 
it **The Old Geranium;^ and it was continually in 
hose days worked on cloth, velvet leaves cut out 
md laid upon it with a little guni, and crimson cloth 
•ewed with black floss silk fer the beautiful little 
'owers. 

--A bouquet, or vase frame, covered with the be*Mitiful 
^roopiug sprays of this peculiarly lovely pla»^ with 
•s abort glowing crimson blossoms starting ^'^ .....^trr*' 
V leji' "» U in/lpr-i iftost charming ^ 

7ir ^ »nmiiiu*€tl,. 



DESTBOyiNG THE MEALY BUG ON 
GABDEKIA FLOEIDA. 

I XBCKBTTLT «uceeeded in cleansing a Ckurdenia florida firom 
that pest called mealy bug. It is a krge plant, and has often 
been fiul^ected to Uie old system of eleaning bya spoage ivitha 
Utile soft soap and waier ; bat the plant in qnettiGD, let lae be 
ever so careful, would Bomotimes nave its shoots said IvrrM 
disfiguned in cleaning. I had a Cucumber-bed made up ; aoid as 
it was becoming warm, and a two-light box was placed upon i^ 
an idea struck me that as the fumes of the ammonia arising 
would kill plants if too strong, therefore it mijght kill iniectiJii 
well. 

I made « large hole in the centre of the bed, and put two 
bricks at the bottom for the pot to lie upon sideways.; fbr^ 
althou^ the frame was moderately deep, the plant was too 
large to etand upright. I placed the bricKS, because I thought 
that if the pot rested on the dung the roots might suffer. 

I put in the plant, closed the frame, uid left it for an hour. 
Upon then examining it the insects were still aUve. I thought 
the fumes would either kill the insects or plant soon, so I left it 
in for three hours ; I then took it out and examined it again — 
not an insect was alive, but the plant seemed to have enjoyed the 
process. 

I then, with the garden engine, gave it a thoroughly good 
washing. 

It has oft«n been xemarked to me that a Gardenia, after it has 
once become sickly, never recovers again ; but it is not so with 
the plant I mention, for sinee its immersion in the hot steam of 
a Cucumber-bed, no plant could look better or be in better 
health. 

Other plants, if the foliage is not too -tender or the plant too 
delicate, might be subjected to the same treatment, which is no 
trouble in comparison to the old system of cleaning plants wilii 
the sponge and soap. If plants were thus treated about two or 
three times in the year — f bat is, potted plants, we should not be so 
annoyed with the appearance of the mealy bug. — J. Eastwood, 
Gardener to S, Na^n, Esq,^ Didshmty Lodge^ Mcmdteder, 



GBEENHOUSE CULTUBE OF PELABGONIUMS, 

BOSES, AZALEAS, AND LILIUM LANCIFOLJUM. 

!La8T autumn twelvemonth I built a small leen-to greenhouse 
heated by a flue (aspect south), and stocked it with some o€ 
Turner's best Pelargoniums and Azaleas, and a few Tea-scented 
and other Boses from him and Paul in pots on their own roots* 
Ifothing could hare been more healiUi^y than all these plaate 
were during the winter and spring of last year ; and up to Joatf 
or .July, 1860, X had as fine a show of Pelargoniums as it was 
possible to see in BO small a space. The Boses also were moat 
healthy and vigorous, without a trace of blight or nuldev. 
Early in the autumn the Pelargoniums were out back, and put 
out in the shade till they had started a bit, and then repotted 
and brought into the greenhouse, where they have remained tfll 
the present time ; but instead of being healthy bushy plants 
this spring and now they have been leggy weak plants, and the 
leaves have presented an unhealthy appearance, many of tfcem 
turning yellow and dropping off, and almost rfl more or lees 
tinged or spotted with yellow. Does not this arise fro« «f«*eiy 
ing them with the sun on the greenhouse, or too near -the tine 
of the sun coming out P and .ought not the 'first shoots to bBTB 
been pinched back? If so, wlhen and how ofien to prsfent 
then* presenting the w«tk leggy appearance they do P I shewJd 
add, that during the winter they hardly ap(>eai)ad to g*ow at 
all ; but when tliey did they grew veiy rapidly, and did not 
commence blooming till near the Ist of Jane. 

The Boses were repotted about the same time as the FabuN 
goniums, and stood all the winter on the flue, which runs aloi^ 
the front and sides of the greenhouse between the sUge and the 
path J and during the winter I repeatedly observed how much 
more healthy they looked than the Pelargoniums and AzdeM ; 
but since they put forth leaves and buds they have almost all beeo 
more or less infested with mildew, which first appeared on Hie 
G^t des BataiUee struck here last summer, and thea epnad 
to the Teas — as Goubault, Yiseomteese des Osees, Devomaotity 
&c. I have tried flowers of enlphur without effect to atop tioi 
past for the last three months, but cannot get rid cf it 

The Azaleas have never been repotted sinee I bouif^ than 
m MA«nt>, i««o *-«»" Tun**" Hr*u 'ib^it A fiirtr»«ht ar% ilwtl 
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thaj remained all the time in the greenhouBe i and though they 
did not grow muoh or bloom so w€dl thit spriug an last, I was 
tolerably well satisfled with them until near the doee of their 
blooming, when thej began to wither in the folit^. They have 
been since repotted and put into a small brick pit on the 
Ouonmber-bed, but they look worse instead of better. A mix- 
ture of saind, chopped and rotted turyes and cowdimg, well 
tamed and stirred together, is what my man tells me har been 
used for repotting ; and half a dozen roots of Lilium lanci- 
folium, which were splendid last year, have all died this winter, 
and r found the pots in one or two instances full of grubs of 
which I have no knowledge. 

Will you also kindly inform me how the Cyclamen persicam, 
and TaOota, and LiUum lanoifolium, should be treated after 
they have done blooming P — C 

rin the first place as respects the Pelargoniums, you do not 
tell us what heat and air you gave them, as too much of the one 
and too little of the other, would, of itself make them leggy and 
drawn op. We do not think there was anything wrong in the 
planta growing so little in winter. Provided they are kept 
healthy, the less they grow at that time the better. In fact, if 
the florist kinds had leaves the size of half-a-crown, and healthy, 
we would much prefer that size to having them as big as half-a- 
crown, or larger. There may, however, have been something in 
the pruning and cutting down. Before that is done, we prefer 
the plants to be kept rather :^ry, and fully exposed to the sun, 
and to be kept rather dry and in the sun befote the buds break 
and commence gromng. The fancy kinds will not stand so 
muoh drying as the more suooul3r\t florist kinds. In wet 
seasons the plants should either be laid down, or protected in 
some other way from heavy rains. The potting should take 
place after the young shoots are showing ', and, in genera^ it is 
nest to plaoe in a size less pot, and repot again either before 
winter or the beginning of spring. 

The stopping of these shoots is a matter entirely of circum- 
stances and the object contemplated* Many plants will break 
so regularly, and the shoots he so numerous, that there is no 
necessity for stopping any — in fact, there may be need for thinning 
out some of the weaker shoots. These plants 'are best for 
furnishing a regular early blooming, say in May. If, however, 
it is desired to have a uniform blooming, and moderately early, 
and two or three shoots come away much more strong than the 
others, these should have the points nipped out early, that two 
or three shoots may come from them more uniibrmy and in 
strength like the bulk. If the shoots eome strong and thin. 
Stopping them all will furnish a plant better. When a succession 
of blooming is desired from plants rather similar in size, a 
somewhat regular stopping of the second lot will cause them to 
bloom some six weeks later. Unless for these particular objects, 
when the shoots come on a plant thick enough and uniform in 
strength, it is merely a waste of time and strength to stop tfie 
shoots of such a plant. The mere stopping will not secure 
boshiness of growtn; that must depend on the plant having 
plenty of light and ur, and not too much heat, say ranging from 
^S'^to 50^ with fire heat»and a good rise with additional air 
from bri^t sunshine. There may also bo something in watering. 
Until the middle of April it is generally best to water in the 
morning, say about ten o'clock. From the middle of May to 
the end of September, it is generally best to water in the 
evening, for reasons repeatedly given. At none of these waterings 
should water bo placed on the foliage. If from insects or other 
oausev it should be deemed necessary to syringe the foliage, that 
syringing should be given so that the house should either be 
BhadMl, or the foliage be dry before the sun strikes upon them. 
I need not say thirty all condensed moisture during the night 
should also be dissi^ted by giving air early, so that the leaves 
are dry befose the sun shines on the fSi^iage. Inattention to 
those matters is a fhutful source of the leaves being spotted and 
blotched under glass, and a deficiency of air is a chief cause of 
legui&ese, especidUy when shading i» also used. 

I soapeet your Hoses* looked too well in winter — unless you 
iMplP them over tbv flue lor the purpose of getting early flowers 
from them^ and in that case you could not expect them to 
continue fine all the summer. For Bosee to bloom weQ in May, 



June, and Jnlgr, thag ooold not be kept too cool in winter if 
they were sufis iron frosl. The more they grew then the more 
weak, would thei growtk be». and therefore the more liable to 
insects and mildew. We would take Ihem out of the house, 
and place them in a daej shady place, and persevere in dredging 
the pomta with soliihus' tad synogiog it off in a week or so. 



The plants might tlien stand in an open place exposed to the 
sun, and if the pots were half plunged all the better. If any 
soft shoots appeared mildewed they might be nipped oiT at 
once, and the heads be syringed with sulphur and soot water. 
In the bq^nning of Septemb^ iresh pot, and in October part 
prune at least, and keep the plants as cool and dry in winter as 
would be compatible with safety; and next season you- may 
reckon on fine plants, with good flowers and little or no mildew. 

You did right in turning your Azaleas into a brick pit, if you 
can syringe them there, and encourage free growth oefore the 
bloom-buds set. We fear, however, from your description- of 
the leaves, either that the plants had got too dry from the water 
escaping at the sides of the pot instep of penetrating the balls, 
or that the leaves have become infested with thrips or some 
similar insect. In either case the brick pit was the place to 
bring them round, and a good smoking could easily be given if 
insects were present. In such circumstances, however, we would 
not have repotted the plants ; we would rather have top-dressed, 
and used weak manure water to stimulate f^nesh healthy growUi, 
and when that was obtained we would have given larger pots if 
necessary. Azaleas will bloom beautifully in small pots ; and 
when shifted, the roots on the outside of the balls should be 
gently disengaged, that they may enter at once in the new soiL 
In a case of bad health it is oflen prudent to shift a plant into 
a much smaller pot, and into light sandy soil, after getting rid 
of all the old sou possible without injuring the good roots. In 
such a case a close moist atmosphere as your pit would yield 
from syringing the wall, giving but little air and shacGng from 
bright sunshine, would encourage active growth. Whether such 
treatment applies to your plants we cannot assuredly say, though 
we strongly suspect it ; but we have not a doubt that the 
sooner you take them out of the sand, leaf mould and cowdung 
in which you have placed them the better it will be for them. 
Fibry heath soil, and silver sand to lighten it, are the only 
materials in which you can hopo to recover them. Nothing 
but the grossest feeders could thrive in the strong food you 
have given them ; and even they would shrink from it if troubled 
with sickness or indigestion. 

The Liliums generally keep well in a cellar. If the bulbs wore 
not ripe, they might be killed from being exposed to the frost. 
The grubs might be encouraged from too much richness in the 
compost. A rather simple soil and plenty of manure waterings 
when growing suit these bulbs best. When done flowering, 
refrain giving wafer as soon as the leaves decay ; the soil, how- 
ever, should not be quite dry. If the pots are placed on the 
floor of a shed or a cellar, and covered over with moss or any- 
thing of that kind, they will be kept moist enough. 

When Cyclamens have done flowering, water as long as the 
leaves keep green. When they decay, set the pots in a shady 
place, where they will receive hardly any water, and yet not be 
quite dry. As soon as growth commences, top dress or fresh 
pot. The Vallota should be kept coolish in winter, but not dry, 
though little water will be wanted. AU things considered, 
I consider that you and your helper have got on very well, and 
you will do better as you get more experience. — B. P.} 



THE FERTILISATION OF WHEAT. 

Since I last wrote to you on the fertilisation of Wheat, I have 
taken the trouble t^ examine the process more carefhlly : and" I 
am enabled to state positively that the husk opens at the critical 
moment, and that tne anthers then split (apparently with the 
motion) on rising on their stamens — in fact, that the whole 
process, exactly as I described it, including the closing of the 
husk and the shutting out of the anthers, may be watched and 
witnessed by any person who will bestow a little patience and 
half an hour's examination. 

The anthers may actually be seen moving' by starts from their 
sessile position, and struggling upwards to free themselves; 
daring this tliey burst, and the pollen may be seen darting out 
like sparks from a rocket. When they have reached their full 
height on the stamens they are seen to turn over, and the re- 
maining pollen fislls in a little shower outside the husk ; the husk 
then commences closing, and the whole operation occupies no 
more than five minntei. 

I am thus enabled to say positively, though with all dite 
deference to so experienced and acute observer as Mr. Beaton, 
that he is in error in supposing that the anthers have shed their 
pollen wh3e in the sheatn ; and, by way of proof^ I have sent Uy 
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the Editors a few ears of Wheat in a state to confirm mj Tiew of 
the subject. Thej will find, and Mr. Beaton may see with his 
own eyes, fertilised and unfertilised grains in the same ear, long 
after the ear has risen from the sheath. 

I think, too, I am right in saying that the supposition of 
the fertilisation in the dark, in a close enrelope, is contrary 
to the analogy of the whole yegetable world. If we look at 
those plants so closely allied to the Wheat, the Triticum repens 
and Lolium perenne — the process of fertilisation in their case 
takes place, without a doubt, as I have described it in that of the 
Wheat plant ; and, even in the case of submerged aquatic flowering 
plants, such as the Utricularias, and several Fotamogetons, the 
fertilisation does not take place under water, but the organs are 
enabled to rise to the surface and expose themselves to the in- 
fluences of the sun and air during the operation ; and these 
influences, I believe, judging from analogy, to be necessary to 
the fertilisation of every flowering plant. 

Mr. Beaton, I see, supposes that I have never seen the pollen 
of Wheat. On the contrary, before writing on the subject, I 
placed the stigmas of several grains under one of Powell and 
Lealand's most perfect microscopes, which I have been }n the con- 
stant habit of using for the last ten jears and more. Where the 
anthers were green and immature, no pollen was visible on the 
stigmas ; and on the other hand, afler they were protruded from 
the husk the pollen was most plainly visible. The real size of 
the pollen grains is, greatest diameter 00440 inch, smallest ditto 
0*0380 inch. The diameter of the smut speres in Wheat is 008330 
inch, or about half the size of the pollen. 

The fertilised organs of the Mallow, seen by reflected light, are 
the most beautiful of all this class of objects. 

The mystery, however, remains— what takes place afler the 
deposition of the pollen ? How is the wonderful swelling of the 
base of the stigma effected which finally becomes the grain ? 
The fertilisation, strictly speaking, does take place in the dark 
after the closing of the husk ; but what is the manner of it ? Is 
the pollen grain pierced by one of the little horns of the stigma, 
or do these close round it as I have sometimes seen ? No doubt 
the living germ passes in some way from the pollen grain into 
the duct of the stiffma, as the spermatozoon in the animal 
creation passes into its own proper receptacle ; but what takes 
place there, probably, no mortal man will ever know. — H. C. K. 
JEteetory^ Herrford, 

P.S. — From some cause or other the anthers are occasionally 
found imprisoned in the husk, sometimes quite enclosed, some- 
times nipped by the closing of the husk, while the grain inside 
is found swelling. 



EGYAL HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 

Floral Oommitteb.— It is rather a "come down" from 
reporting two grand Hose Shows within a few days of one 
another to chronicle the proceedings of this minor body, par- 
ticularly as the number of objects brought before it is by no 
means what was anticipated. The proposal that the promenade 
days and the committee days shoiild oe made to sjnchronise, 
may, perhaps, make an improvement, as the objects shown will 
be then seen by a larger number of persons — one grand desi- 
deratum with all introducers of novelties. Partiality in such a 
body composed of so many elements is plainly impossible ; but 
there is another evil which may creep in, and which is almost 
indigenous to a large Committee — viz., capriciousness ; at one 
time giving awards with a liberal hand to things unworthy of it, 
at another refusing it where justly due. One knows how in 
other matters where we have to do with large numbers this 
interferes with right judgment, and hence the need of a word of 
caution. The value of the body is seen, not only from what it re- 
wards with its favours, but also by its rejections ; and it is really 
astonishing to see what rubbish, yes, downright rubbish, is sent 
Sy infatuated raisers in the country, who must, indeed, have 
^ety large eyes to make swans out of such geese. 

A very fine Delphinium was exhibited by Mr. Wheeler, of War- 
minster, to which the appropriate name of alopecuroides, or " like 
i foxtail," was given, for it was as close and thickly set as any 
■eynard's brush. The flowers being double, and the habit of 
he plant dwarf, its very closeness seemed to me to take off* from 
he elegance of its appearance. For this a First-class Certificate 
•« awarded. 

j'rom "^essrs "Hownie & Laird came a new '^'mnching Inter- 
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Mrs. Conway, Brompton, some varieties of bedding Oera* 
niums, &c., much behindhand ; and from Mr. Wood, of Bedford 
Nursery, Hampstead Road, some fancy Pelargoniums, which we 
might have looked at fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Bean, of Bradford, contributed a New Zealand Fern, 
called Hypolepis distans, which will, from its creeping and 
dumpy habit, be valuable as a pot variety, as it will trail over 
and cover the sides of the basket or whatever it may be in. For 
this a Label of Commendation was awarded. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., of Holbom, exhibited some specimens 
of a new double Clarkia, very distinct and beautiful, much 
briehter in colour than any of the older varieties, a rich rosy 
pink, and apparently quite constant in its double properties. A 
figure of this will appear in the " Floral Magazine." For this a 
First-class Certificate was awarded. 

The same award was given to a very magnificent scariet 
Verbena, called Foxhunter, from John Miller, Esq., ITpway, 
near Dorchester, brighter in colour than any out, apparently 
a good trusser, filling up well in the centre, and very lam. I 
measured one pip, \\ inch across. Equal in size to Grand 
Eastern, but, of course, with a brilliancy of colour it does not 
possess. 

From Mr. Bull came Phalsnopsis Schilleriana, an excdlent 
thing, but too small to be awarded anything as yet ; Cyano- 
phyllum speciosum, not so good as the older variety ; Begonia 
Xeramis ; Calceolaria Sparkle, kc 

Messrs. Yeitch k Son sent a very pretty Calendrinia urn- 
bellata major, a rock plant from Chih. For this a Label of 
CSonmiendation was awarded ; as was also a very pretty Primala 
from the snow line of the Andes, and, therefore, quite hardy. 

Messrs. Charlwood & Cummins, of Covent Garden, sent a verv 
beautiful variety of Nemophila, called Discoidalis elegans, with 
all the habit and appearance of its parent, but with the petals of 
a rich mulberry edeed with whit«. It was considered very 
striking, and received a Label of Commendation. This will l>e 
figured also in the " Floral Magazine." 

Mr. G. Smith, of Hornsey Road, sent two new Yerbenaa — 
*' The Moor," very dark, and Fireball, which might have been 
accepted had not Foxhunter been before it. He also exhibited, 
a very nice stand of blooms of various kinds, including Grand 
Eastern, Garibaldi, Madam Zindier, &c. For this collection a 
Special Certificate was awarded. He also sent a good plant of 
his dwarf bedding Calceolaria " Canary." 

Mr. Melville, of Dalmeny Park, sent several varieties of Tro- 
paeolums and Sweet Williams. Some of the former were yeij 
promising as to shape and substance, but more was required to 
be seen of them before a judgment could be pronounced. 

The Rev. George Jeans, of the Yicarage, Alford, sent a box 
of seedling Pinks, which although pretty were not considered 
equal to others which have been before the Committee. The 
same gentleman sent also a very pretty Delphinium, said to be a 
seedling from magnificens. 

Some Achimenes and other plants were contributed from the 
Society's Ghirdens ; and it was announced that the next meeting 
would be held at Chiswick, to examine and compare the various 
kinds of Verbenas, &c., sent to the Gardens. — D., Deal, 



HOUSE SEWAGE-TEANSPLANTING 
EHUBAEB. 

Last spring I purchased your pamphlet "Muck for the 
Many," and have acted upon it, by making a tank and bringing 
every description of drainage from the house into it, and putting 
down a pimip. I find it to be of great service to gairden flowers, 
shrubs, and especially Roses ; but I am told here that I have 
missed it in one point of vegetables, by applying it to Onions. 
A while ago I had three beds of apparently very nice Onions 
intermixed with Lettuce ; the latter have grown very well, but 
not hearted very well, and the former are every one now fiiU of 
a grub, and, of course, gone. The gardeners here tell me that I 
have brought the grub by my tank water. [Nonsense.] I doubt 
it, and am more disposed to attribute it to too green manure in 
the beds in spring. However, all my Onions are gone. 

Secondly. My Rhubarb has come very weak this year. I fear 
I have cut at it rather too hard (having a lai^ge famflv). Would 
you recommend me to take it up and replant it P If so, when ? 
and would it do with shade ? 

[Take it up, divide the roots, leaving a bud on each pieoe, and 
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The next seemf to me the nuunreL A gardener here telle me 
thai he has grafted a common Strawbenry plant — eajr Britieh 
Queen, on the common Dog Boae, and that it has grown and 
fruited. I nerer heard of such a thing. Did you ? 

fThe fellow who told yoa so has insulted you by asking you 
to heliere such a statement] 

Am I doing right in transplanting Carrots on my Onion-beds f 
—A SiTBSCBiBXB, AUnn^am. 



THE BOYAL HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY'S 
KOSE SHOW. 

▲DDITIOKAL N0TB8. 

Bbsidbs the Koees, which of themselyes made a grand display, 
there were scTeral fine groups of elegant-foliaged plants, con- 
sisting of Palms, Ferns, Caladiums, Araucarias, Begonias, Anosc- 
toohili, and others, contributed by the leading London nursery- 
men, including Messrs. Yeitch & Son, Messrs. A. Henderson 
and Co., Messrs. J. k C. Lee, Messrs. J. & J. Fraser, Mr. 
Standish, and Mr. Bull. These occupied the central stand and 
filled up the side table next the glaM. Other ornamental plants, 
which served to gire relief to the long lines of ftose-boxes, came 
in the shape of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, &c., from Mr. 
Turner, Mr. GUines, Mr. Veitch, and Mr. Bull. One of the 
ineet subjects shown on this occasion consisted of three pans of 
the rare Disa grandiflora, in exuberant health, one stem bearing 
four large, perfect, and splendidly-coloured fiowers. This came 
from C. Leach, Esq., oi Clapham Park. Some plants which had 
been exhibited at Uie meeting of the Floral Committee on the 
9th were again brought forward. Among the more attractive of 
these were Mr. O. Smith's yellow shrubby CalceoUria cana- 
riensis ; a very dwarf double-flowered perennial Larkspur from 
Mr. O. Wheeler, of Warminster, remarkable for its densely 
compact flower-spike ; and a pretty greenhouse Fern, suitable 
for baskets, called Hypolepis distans, shown by Mr. W. Dean, 
of Bradford. Mr. O. Smith had some very fine cut Verbenas ; 
and cut Verbenas were also shown by Mr. Turner, who had 
besides stands of Carnations and Picoteee. Messrs. Paul and 
Son showed some good summer Phloxes. There were three 
magnificent clusters of Bhusk Hamburgh Orapes from M>. 
Young, gardener to Viscount Barrington, and two well-fruited 
pot Vines of Ligram's Hardy Prolific MusoU, from Mr. Standish. 
John Hawes, Esq., of Adelphi Terraoe^ sent a very handsome 
group of anatomised leaves and seed-vessels ; and some charming 
groups of imitation paper Boses were shown by Mr. Helbronner, 
Eegent Street. Finally, two sets of Mr. March's dinner-table 
decorations, consisting on this occasion wholly of flowers. Ferns, 
Ac., were shown by Messrs. Dobson & Pearoe, of St. James' 
Street. These were improvements on the original, though of 
the same design, and were accompanied by some very elegant 
smaller glasses suitable for bouquets. 

A very effective group of garden ornaments in Msjolica ware, 
consisting of seats, vases, pedestals, and flower-pots, &c., were 
sent by Mr. Phillips, of 156, New Bond Street, all manufactured 
by the Messrs. Newton & Co. 

A collection of meteorological instruments were sent by L. P. 
Casella, 23, Hatton Garden. 

Mr. Scoman, of Stoke Newington, brought specimens of his 
garden shades, which were set up on the conservatory terrace. 
This is a simple contrivance for effecting a shade for garden 
seats or tables. They can be set up in a few minutes, and 
from their gay colours are very interesting objects in garden 
scenery. 



CULTUBE OF THE GEAPE VINE. 
{CowHnued from page 296.) 
Vnrw Ts Pots. — There are some advantages in cultivating 
Vines in pots to bear fruit over the ordinary mode of planting 
them out in borders ; and one is, that the pot Vines may be set 
to rest earlier and more completely by placmg them behind a 
north wall. When Vines in borders are forced early it is always 
difficult to keep thetn at rest in the autumn following, especially 
if it should be a mild one. I have seen them bresl their best 
buds in August or September, and show good bunches of fruit 
at that untoward season, thus disappointing and tantalising the 
cultivator; whereas those in pots placed in a cool situation 
remained quiescent and oonld be pruned safely at the proper 



time. Another advantage is, that those in pots can he brooght 
into the house in succession, and thus in one house the season 
of fruit-bearing prolonged almost at pleasure. Vines in potiy 
too, may be taken out of the house wnen the fruit is ripe, and 
placed upon the table to be out and eaten by the company. In 
such a place they are objects of ornament, pleasing tne eye as 
well as the palate. I have mentioned previously how very easy 
it is to grow Orapes, provided sufficient heat can be kept up. 
In a bushel of earth a Vine nuy be planted, and with proper 
management that Vine will produce several bunches of Grapee 
in twelve months. Nay, more, a bud from a Vine may be 
planted in a small pot in January, repotted and grown on, and 
will ripen fruit in tne next season almost as early as the cuiti* 
vator may please. It is really astonishing in how little soil the 
Vine will grow and be productive. For instance, see the Vinee 
in the large conservatory at Chiswick. They have no elaboratly 
prepared border of lai^ extent, but are grown in moderately 
sised boxes, and yet produce good Chrapes annually and plenty 
of them. I remember visiting, many years ago, t^e celebrated 
market garden at Isleworth belonging to Mr. Wilmot. He, as 
I mav say, stuck in Vines anywhere under glavs, and they grew 
and brought forth fruit abundantly. In narrow borders under 
the footpath at the back of the Pine>pit«, scarcelv 4 feet wide, 
he planted Vines which I have seen produce excellent fruit. In 
taking up old Vines we very often find the roots running down 
close to the wall, seeking food at home instead of wandering 
away into the rich and scientifically prepared border for thenu 
Bearing these ideas in mind, let no one that has a few square 
feet of glass despair of being able to grow Grapes. 

To return to pot culture let me remark that the one use of 
growing Vines in pots is to serve as a help to the border-planted 
Vines. There are many places where the owner may choose to 
put up one vinery only, and in such a case a few grown in pots ^# 
will be very useful to produce early Qrapes. ,.» 

If^ however, the system of pot culture is practised largely, «- 
then a house should be devoted to them entirely. At the vine- *> * 
yard at Ghurston, Mr. Meredith, periiaps, carries this system to a 
greater extent than any one else in England ; at least he does so 
more that I have witnessed anywhere. Last March I called 
there and saw one house filled entirely with pot Vines, the fruit 
thinned, and fast approsching to maturity. They would be ripe 
in April. The house was a long narrow one facing east and 
west, and powerfully heated with hot water on Mr. Meredith's 
own plan. Close to the wall on each side there is a long narrow 
border formed, with a flag bottom and flags set on edge, about 
18 inches deep. When empty this border looked something 
like a long horse-trough, where half a regiment of cavalry horses 
might feed or drink out oL The Vines having been grown in 
14-inch pots the previous year, their wood ripened early, and the 
Vines set to rest early also, they had been turned out of the 
pots and planted in the borders, and the spaces between them 
filled with rich compost ; this was done early in the autumn, 
and the forcing commenced very gently, the heat increased as 
the growth went on. By plunging, as it were, the balls in this 
fresh compost the Vines put forth fresh roots into it, and were 
thereby enabled to swell and finish off the crop much better than 
if they had been kept in the pots. It certainly, at that early 
season, was one of the finest sights of suocessful early forcing 
of the Vine I ever saw. 

At Sion House, near Isleworth, the Duke of Northumber- 
land's place, some years ago, I witnessed a successful growing 
of Vines in pots on a large scale. Mr. Iveson was hotd gar- 
dener there then. There was a long range of wide pits in which 
Pines had been cultivated. For some reason or other ihe growing 
of Pines was dispensed with ; and, in order to make those pits 
useful, Mr. Iveson grew a lot of young Vines in them, got them 
very strong, and ripened early in the autumn ; then he turned 
out of the pits, pruned them to a moderate length, and allowed 
them a period of rest. After that he returned them into the pits, 
placing the pots on bricks as near the front as he could for the 
hot-water pipes, and commenced the usual routine of culture in 
regard to heating, watering, stopping, thinning, &c., and a very . 
good crop of fruit he obtained. 

I give these examples to show how easy it is to grow Vines in 
pots, and to show, also, the various modes that good Gkape 
growers adopt in order to obtain fruit from them at unusual 
seasons. Some of my readers may wish to know what kinds 
are best to grow in pots. I would avoid strong growers that 
mroduoe large bunches, such, for instance, as the Syrian, or the 
Barbaroeia. The fdlowing are more suitable. Blaeh-cokmr^di-^ 
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Black Hamburffh (the bert of amy), Ingram's Prolifioy Earij 
Black July, and a few Black Prince. Wkiie .— Bojal Mua- 
cadine^ Dutch Sweeiwatev, GK>lden Hamburgh, and one or Iwo 
BdJoaaat of Alexandria, I might multiply the number of kinds, 
but the abore are good bearers, and^ excepting the last^ all free 
setters. I reomnmend a few Muscats^ beeause in pots- the 
quality is so excellent. I hare giown this kind in pois, and had 
the berries of a rich deep yellbw colour. 

I hare stated that a Tine may be propagated from an eye or 
bod, and grown on by frequent repottmgs and Applications of 
hqmd manure for one year, and will then be strong enough to 
bear Are or six bunehes the following season. This high culture, 
howerer, requires so much judgment, carefulness, and extrome 
attention, that I would ratiier prefer recommending the young 
beginner to either grow or procure a^year-old Yines^ and train 
them to bear fruit the following season. It is a safer and moio i 
certain method. Supposing then, year-old Vines are selected to* 
givw for the purpose, let them be ripened and put to rest aa 
soon as possible, and six weeks prerioos to oommencing growth 
prune them down to two- buds ; two aver better than one for fear 
of aoeddents. Then pot them in a rich compost of three parts 
turfy loam, one part Inmpy dung, a few pieces of charcoal, and 
a little lime nibbish. Mix theee ail together, leaving them in aa 
rough a state aa possible. Put them in large pots, rather deeper 
than ordinary, and from 12 indies to 15 mohes wide. Brain 
weU, and put some sauill bones and indi-square pieces of green 
turf upon the drainage. Then set in the ball, nearly entire, and 
pack Izie compost around it till the pots are fdli. Press it down 
firmly, and then it will leave sufficient space to hold water. 
Commence to grow these pot Yinee aa early as convenient, 
certainly not later than March, in order to obtain ripe wood 
early in the season* l^rain them up to within a foot of the 
glasB, and when the shoots are 6 feet or 7 feet long, pinch off 
the end to strengthen the lower leaves and buds. The upper' 
most bud will break again, and let it be trained forward 3 feet 
or4 feet frirdier, and then-stop it agmn, and keepthe end stopped 
after that till the year's growth is periiseted. The laterals must 
be sto ppe d at the first lei^, and kept stopped at every suooeedingL 
lea£ When the wood' begins to turn brown, cut all the laterala 
off^ pretty olote to the main shoot. If required fer a very early 
crop, the pots should be set out of doors behind a north wall in 
Jviy and pruned in September. Cut them down in propovtioii 
to then* strength, or according to the space they will be required 
to fill, but never exceed- 6 feet or 7 feet in Imgth, however 
strong the Yines may be. 

Kow, if vou have the convesienee, a little bottom heat of 70^ 
or 80^ will be useful, but this* bottom heait, though certainly 
beneiloiid, is not absolutely necessary. The internal heat of the 
house will answer nearly aa wdL When the buds break and 
bunehes are visibli^ stop each shoot close to the bunch, being 
T9Pf OBiefril not to injure the leaf opposite. The after-treatment 
iaamrilar to that I have deeeribed for Yinee cos the rafters in the 
stove— <iie stopping the laterals, tfahining the bunches, and 
tlmniing the berries on each bunch, keeping up a moist atmo- 
sphere in the eaiiier part of the forcing, and a drier atmos|d]flre 
wtai the fruit begins to show colour, Ac There is one peculiarity 
however, difierent in pot culture to border eulture-Hutd that is, 
aa no wood for the succeeding season is required, all the 
strength of the Yine may be thrown into that year's crop of 
fruit. By this it will be understood that I do not reoommencl 
frtnting the Yines twice in the same pots. I would rather grow 
more young Yines and prepare them for bearing the next year 
than ott^nptingto get a second crop from those that have bcxne 
fruit, I have tried them repeatedly, and so have others^ but 
the aucoeae was very partial indeed.-— T. Apfisbtf.. 
{To be ooneinmed,) 



TjLRIATION m SEEDS OF THE SAME PLAITT. 

To prove a lot of Oraore Globe Mangold Wurtnsl reeaived 
-irly in the season frtnn the grower, I sowed twenty secdsi or 
--led-pods, and was surprised to see come from one pod three 
fOOitt, one of whidi was a bright red, the otfases true to their 
'nod. There could not have been any mistake, aa tke pod was 
^oahed through, and above the soil, by the united eflbrts of the 
Hrae plants, die points of whose leaves remained eneloaedin tiia 
lOd for several days after the plants were up. 

^r/w that the question of oross-bresding said hybridising' hoe 



ore eoDunosw'^* 



and I shall be ghid to leim if flfoefa : 
Wx£iiiM FosTBB, juir., StromL 

[It cannot be said in this instance that tibeae three ptota* 
came from the same pod or finrit, as in Mangold Wurtzel tiie 
every ia only one-celled and one-ovuled ; what tfaerefiore appean 
to our correspondent as one *<pod;*' was, in xvolity, tinee 
distinct seed-nuts (speaking botanicaily) the product of three 
separate flowers. We are much obliged to him, however, fer 1^ 
communication, which records an interesting feet neverthdees, 
and may serre as a lesson to those who often unreasonably 
complain that seeds are mixed. — Eds. J. QV K-J 



EEENS UNDBB GLASS. 
(Conchdedflvm pagfe 262.) 

IXa plantr are more easily grown than Ferns, but we have 
found out also that they are as readily killed — at least such haa 
been my experience. 

The following list contaiiis only those we have grown oursdveB, 
or have often seen growing in a house such as we have attempted 
to describe : — 

D, is fer deciduous ; 7, pointv out such as should be planted 
high so that their roots can run on the rock stones ; I ft., Slc^ 
shows the height in feet the several plants attain when of 
specimen size. All of them will thrive and do weU in the house 
described. 



Tjusifi FSBJTB. 
If sthre country* 

AliSBphilasiBStraBs. New South Wales ... 
excelaa. Noriblk Island ^ 
nulens. Brazil 

AmpMcosmis (alflopbfla) capensis 

CibDCtmn SehtedeL Hexiso 

Cyatbea deslbsta. New Zealand ... ^ 
xnedollaris. New Zealand ... ... 

Dieksonla antarctlca. Van Diemen's Land' « 



Bsethlgh 

^ ... ... a^telO> 

« •• ... 10 

... .^ 4 ft 

... 8 11 

.. ... ... 7 »• 

6' 8- 

.. ^ .^ d 121 
10 lar 

Tree Ferns are found growing in very moist or bogey places, 
and sometimes the places where they are covered with water i 
the soil about them, therefore, should never be aUowed to become 
dry, or a partial, and sometimes a total,, losa cdT its fronds will 
follow. 

DWABV FEBNCU 
Acropboms hispldus. e (MIcrolepia noysa-zealandis^, New Zealand 1| to 3 

invBsersas, d; Bast Indies l ) 

pnleber, D (Levcosfegia cinBiopiiylla). BaitAidlee ... 
Adiantnm alBne (Cnnnincbami). New Zealand and Noarlolk Island 

cnneatnm. Organ Monntains and St. Catherine*!, Brazil ... 1 

ethiopieaa»CaflBlBiile}. New South 1!(%1sb, Tasmania, ad New 
Zealand ..« ... ^^ ... ... .„. ... 

fennosnm. New South Walesand New Zealand ..2 

ftdTnm. New Zealand ... ... • 

UspMidcni. New Zealand, Antndfa, Ceylon, and Hanrtthis ... 1' 
tenelhua (pabeseens?). AasferaUa ^ .. f- 

pnlyexolentnm ? South Amarica .^ ^^ .« 

reniforme. Madeira, Tenuiffe ... ... ... ..• 

asariibUnni. Maorltius 

setulosom. New Zealand and NorAllk IShad! .,# ^^ ,— I* 
Anexnidictyon pbylliUdf a. Tropieal America and Eaah. Indies- ... % 
Asplenlom Aitonl (ombrosom). Madeira - ... 2 

azlUare. Madisin ^ 

hMdnai (ftanicnlaceony .m ... —^ .m-- .m ... 

brachypteron. Western Africa ... «... ^ ... ^ 

bulblfenun. New Zealand .- ... ... .^ ... ... 2 

csndatnm ... ... ... ... 

compressum ffoecnndum). St. Helena ... 

dlmldiatum (sami»fisUniB). Veneanei a ^ ... ... .» «. 

dimorphum (diversifolium). New Zealand ^ ... ^ 

dispeTBum. Tropical America 

fldeatani. New2SeaIand 

ftabellifoUum. Australia ... .^ ^ 

flaccidnm (odontites). New Zealand .«. ... ...... 

Hemlonltis (palmatnm). South Europe 

multifidnm 

heterodon 

luddum. New Zealand 

monantUsmnm. 
prolifemm 

nitidum ... 

obtusatnm. Tai 
Brasfl 



1. 

4 

1 
» 
1 

? 
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8 
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prflsmonnm (ftorcatam). Madelia and Troploal Amarica. 

laoeratmn. South Africa and India 

redinatuBL 9t. Hdena ... .«. ... «>. 
riilaephylhnn. Troploal Aaertee .« 

8«BTB. Tropical inviaa ^ ,^ »^ .^ ^. 

Vei tchly um (Belangeri). Java «.. ■ ... 
waanerfamRf f ' , 



oniatum (anstrale). lYopical Ameritfr 
Iffllesfl (Lonmria). CMS ... 
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Blecbnnm lunceola. Bxasll ^.. ... .^ 

oocidsntAlo. Tronidd Annfioi ••• ... 

BiMJiuMi tairtjpiiii GbflM (Hon^-JLraff) m. 

Callipterls ambigtui (maUterica). igutt liliffl 

Can^pylone nroD a ngnatUblinm. Jamaica 

tenioaiixn. Sooth Amorica ... .«, 
taeidain (fiddmn). Traytoal icoMriM 
BitidiuD. Wattlndka^ .„ ..- 
phylUtldlB. Wettlndiea ... 

Clwnanthes alabamenab. Soathern United Statw 



It 

z ::: r 

1 

^. .. 4 
5 



argentM. SIberU 1 Lake Baikal, aad Altai Mountains 

elegans (lendlgera of some). High mountains of Mexico and 

Peru 1 2 

fragrans. South Europe | 

frigida. Mexico ^ 14 2 

lendigera (tenuis). East Indies and Australia 1 

mleromera. Mexieo 1 

profosa. Namaqaa Land (South Africa) ij^ 

spcctabHis (chlopopnylla) Brazil 3 

(This has drooping frefnlB, plant high.) 

Gheilantheses should not hare tk^ frenda damped with Hie tSFrtiHie at 

any time, and should be Jcept moderately dry at the roots during winter. 

The fhmds must not be allowed to llafr from excessive jdryness; th^ 

rarely recover if that occim. Plant near the glaas.] 

Ctbotinm Barometz. FhlUipine Idaads 8 

Darallia bullata, d, e. NepMlt Aasam ^. ... ^ 

canariensis, k. Canaries „ 1 

dissecta, E. Malay Archipelacpo 14 

elegane, x, China Ja;ra, Trap. AnftraUa, Tahiti, A MaAagaaear 14 

••olida, K. Pacificlalands and- Java 1 

Dicksonia cnlclta (Balantiam culcitco). Madeira and Azoras . . 6 8 

Didymochlsna Innulata (tnmcutnla). Malay Archp., Trop. S. Amer. 8 

Diplaalum decossatum (laoiopterla) S 

ThwaitesiL Ceylon? ... 1 

Drysaria diversifolia, E. East Indies St 

Elaphoglossum conforme. South Africa 1 

craasinerve .... 1^ S 

Olakhenia circinaUs. Australia ... ^ ... .... ^. .... S 

dicarpa. New South Wales m* ^ •- ». ■••. i Z 

dichotoma? West Indies, Ac. 1^ 6 

^belUta. New South Wales « 

apelnncse (glaucesoena?) .New Zealand 4 

Oonlophlebinm appendicnlatnm (scrtptum). Mexico 1^ 



Catherina) (gl&ucum) 

latlpes „ „ 

Joriceum ... ... ..^ ^ .... m. ... ... ... 

menisciifolinm. Brazil 

Gonlopteris Fosterl ... 

Orammitis (Leptogramma) mpasMs. Tropteal America 

tottadntwfolia). AnatraUa 

Hymenophyllnm crispatnm. Tamanla^. ^ -. 

demissnm. New Zealand ... ... 

flabellatum. Tasmania 

raram. Tasmania „ ... .. 

scrabrum. New Zealand ^. .» .^ 

tunbridgenne. Madeira, Sl Africa, Chill, BrazD, and Tasmania 
unllaterale (Wilsonll). Britain, ;Cape of Good Hope, Bourbon, 

Tasmania and Chiloe } 

[The "filmy Ferns" require veryjooist air. Plant them Just within the 
wells, cave, and water£all en each side. Some«phagnmm (white bog moss) 
should be added to the soil where Hyvenophyllums are to bo planted; 
3 inches or 3 inches depth of soU is enough. Keep the stones about them 
saturated wllti water by sprinkKnirl'Mm wtth a 8yringe*two or more thnes 
during the day. If ^rown in^e open fscnery thegr moat be oeiverad with 
a bell-glaas that hasajsmaU qpeniog (hole) at top. Water will be ceviired 
abundantly.] 

Hypolepis amaororachls. Australia. (Drooplnif Aronds, plant high) 3 

tenulfblia(repensaBdl>iehsoaloMeB). West ladies 8 -4 

Lastrma acuminata ... .^ ... ... «■» .«• li^ 

auposoena. Cuba «. ^ ... — 3 

canariensis 4 

deeompostta (NQ)lirodlimi). AastvaUa '3 

elongata ^ ^ ...3 t 

l^labella. JfewEciOaad ^ » 1 

hispida. New Zealand 1 

quinquangularls (piibescen). Jamaica .. t 

-patens. Tropleal Aiaarioa ^ « Xk 

raminsn Ceylon... .*» ... .« •«• ... ... 44 

aerra .^ ... «.. .» 3 

tenerlcaulis (tricodes) t 

Litobrochia aurita m. ... "f 

denticuiata. Brazil 14 

incisa (vespertllionis). Australia and New Zealand 4 6 

leptophyUa. Brazil 3 

p«Jmata (doryoptecis) »« >. ... « 1^ 

sagittsefolia (doryx>pteris). BrazO 1 

Lomarla alpina. Tasmania, If^m ZaalanO, andStoalto of MagtlBii... i 

heterophylla ... ..^ ^. ...« ... .... .«•• ... 1 .3 

discolor. New Zaalaad «. ... «.. ... .. «. d 

magellanica. Pati^conia ? 

(Said to form a trunk ifKtldgh ob the Orgaa MoMialns.) 

nada. Tasmania «.. ... w... ». 1 

PateraonL Tasmania ^.. 1 

Lygodiom haatatum (volubQe) .. ... Climbing, aot more than 3 ft. 

japonicmn. Japan « ClimMag 

pahnofenm. NoHhAmorioa ... .... iBo. nat^sosartkan 3 fL 

seaadsms. Tsopteal Amcxtea .^ ... J>o> 

venustum (pollymoxphBrn) «• ... ... -Climbing 

Nephrodium molle. Tng^gaBotflj ^ 

tarjrabUemmk ... ............... ....tf "8 

unitsBL TBapiea .... « «.. ... ^, .... 3 

Nephrolepis exaltate, JL TrqptaalAavrica .« ... ^ ...3 ff 

pectinate. TropiealAmolDa ... ,.. ^ S 

MibaaNM»,a. "EaitiBdlai •m ^ .« ^ ,0^ .<^'M 4 




NIphobalus lingua, s. China and Japan , 

pertuHus, B. East Indies 

npeatris, a. Australia 

Kothochleena canariensis (Marante). Sooth 

Madeira 

TScklonlana. South Africa 

hypoleoca. Peru 

to'vlB. Mexloo 

latmginott. South Earope aad iU^eria • 

vestita. Southern United States. California, andOregoii 

Onyefainm japonicnm. Mountains of Japan 

Phlebodlum anreum. Tropical Ameriea 

Platjcarlam aleiconie. Eaat ladies and AnstraUa 

ipande. Australia 

(If the two last be planted on either side c( the waterfall, or az^nirbere ahent 
C feet high, they are effective,) 

Piatyloma BrownlL Australia 2 

Meatara. Aastraliaand New Zealand 1^ 

jBotandifolium. New Zealand ^, .,. .•« 

Pleopeltis irioides (microsoTium). Mauritius. £. Indies, and Australia 3 ^3 

nnda (Drynaria Fortuul). China 1 

lawtuUrta, ts (drynaria). New Zealand 1 

«aQ*°inloaa, x. Brazil 

stigmaticu, X. Tropical America 

Polypodlum drepanum. Madeira 

efltasum ^' 

pectlnaitum. Tropical Ameriea :8 

rugulosnm. Australia and New Zealand .1 

spectablle 4 

Polyrtiehum eapense. South AfHca 4 

«ociaoeum. i-:aat indies ;• 

flexum. St. Juan de Fernandez 14 

prollfcrum. New Zealand 2 

trissfgidum (mucrenatum) * 

^restttnm. New Zealand U 

Pteris ar^ruta. Madeira ^2 ,3 

crenata (ohinensis). East Indies and Chma 3 

flabellata. South AfWca 4 ^ 

geraniifblia. East Indies and Polynesia ... '. ^ 

haatata. South Africa 3 

macrophylla (adlantloldes). South Africa ^ 

longlfolfa. Tropics "3 

repandala (felosnia). Jamaica ..3 4| 

aoaberala, s. New Zealand A 

aemipinnata. East Indies 2 ftk 

serrulate. East Indies K 

tremnla. Austr^ia and New 2^aland ... 

ambroaa 

Sltolobium davaUioides, E. Port Jackson 

rublglnosuDi, E. Brazil, Mexico, and Peru 

Thamnopteris nidus (Neottopteris nidus). Austa^a aad E. Indies 
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Todea barbara . 

pellucida. New Zealand. (See Hymenophyllum) 
Triehomanes radicaos. Ireland and Madeira 

renUbrme. NewZealmd 

▼SBoaum. Tasmania, New South Wales, and New Zealand 
(See Hymenophyllum.) 

Woodsia mollis. Mexico 

Woodwai-diu aspera (Doodia). Australia 

caudata (Dr>odia mpestrls). Australia 

Innulata. New Zealand 

media. Australia 

radicans. South Europe, North India, and Califomia ... 
SMaginella (Lycopodiam). 

atoloaifera, S. MartensU, S.formosa, S.jdiehotoma, 6. Gsleotiii(8Qh«ttU), 

S. oncinata (Ga>sia), S. densa, S. acus (apodum), S. apotheeia, S. biasUiensis, 

S. obtusa, S. helvetica, S: denticuiata, S. Burghallil, S. WiUdenovii, S. cusjpi- 

data, S. cuspidata elongata (cordifoUa). 

(S. denticuiata is the most nsefU of the above; it will grow anywlnra 

•where there is naoistupe on Iftie stones, 4do.) 
— Geoboe Abbst, Chardemer to M SmUttone, JSsq,, MoriomMtUl, 
Brtdford^ Yorkshire. 



GAEDEJnNG SXJNDEIES. 

:I iHA^JS A ioan'to house standing endiciBe, X.W. hj S.E,, 
20 feet hj 12, feet wide, wiuch I intand kee^iiog soldly m h 
▼iaoiy. I Imye planted, bj ihe recommendation of a Aoraecy'- 
man, three Black Hiamburghe at the N.W. end, and three 
M iMoat e of Aieiandria at the B.£. end. Can I grow, or ratiiar 
ripen hoth sorts in the eame houae ? Will there be auficient 
room ? All the Tines me planted within the house, whioh is to 
be heated with Monro's cannon boiler. 

What system of pruning am I to &Uow P The Black JSam- 
boi^g^ were planted May, 1860 ; thc^ hare been cut back thme 
times-^onae at the nussery, then ^860, also 1661. Two of tho 
VixMS .now have single rods, 14 feet long, under the ratten ; thie 
thiad has two rods not ^uite so strong. Am I to allow then to 
bear aazt warP J J^ave atopped a11 latemls, and the wood 
appe aw to be well ripooing. 

Would you gif e me ^ few hint^ or leoommend me a book aa 
the pruning, 4c^ «f the Tine, which « noyioe in gardening might 
understand? 1 have been recommaaded a small book >hy 
fiwdflmi J do flMt (knoir 4he pohUiher, <v whathir it mmm 
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do for me. The Muscats were planted this year and have not 
done much. 

Would the Pampas G-rass do for the centre of a Bhododendron- 
bed which is to be surrounded by rock stones ? 

Mr. Paul, in his catalogue of Soses, describes Madame Yigneron 
(H.P.) as " rose, large and full." Mr. Bivers describes it, as 
" silvery rosy lilac." I sent for it last year. The Bose I have 
blooms profusely in clusters, rather small, very full, slightly 
cupped, white, with a shade of blush ; leaf and habit do not 
apnear to be H.P. Have I the right Bose ? 

Mr. Bivers recommends buds to be untied after twenty days. 
Is not that early? Last year many of my buds lived for six 
weeks and two months, and then dSed before the frost set in. 
Can you tell me where the fault was ? 

I wish to make some alterations this winter, which will occasion 
transplanting trees and shrubs. Will October do for removing 
bush Apple trees and pyramidal Pear trees. They are good size 
trees, and have been prepared by root-pruning last winter ; they 
have been root-pruned three times in six ^ears? An Arbor 
Vit» hedge, planted four years, now 8 feet high, I must move— 
when woi2d be the best month ? and what previous preparation 
should I make ? Would exposing the roots for some little time 
do good? 

I am going to make a Bhododendron-bed. The proper sandy 
peat 1 cannot obtain, so I must collect together a compost 
which shall act as a substitute. We are on a clay soil, sand is 
rather difficult to obtain — would burnt clay to a good ash do 
instead ? Should I get the sand, which would be from the sea- 
shore, would the salt in it be objectionable to the Bhododendron 
ebaaP 

How long docs Ga^nia splendens remain in bloom ? — J. A. P. 
[With six Vines. The stems, after allowing about 2 feet from 
endi end, will have a trifle more than 3 feet between each of the 
rest, which will do if the house is kept for Vines only. 

Yon may ripen Muscats and Hamburghs in the same house, 
but it would be as well to have most heat at the end of the 
house where the Hamburghs were planted ; and if you did not 
intend forcing early, it would be advisable to keep the Muscats 
back by plenty of air, so that there would be a good deal of sun 
heat before they came into bloom. 

The Vines would be better if grown to a single rod instead of 
two. The rods, now 14 feet long and strong, we would cut 
down to 4 feet or 5 feet next winter or spring. Unless you have 
been giving them fire heat, it is quite early enough to have 
removed all the laterals. In your case we would prefer the spur 
system of pruning. The whole modes and rationale of pruning 
on either spur or rod system have lately been detailed by Messrs. 
Ksh and Appleby. 'We do not see how it could be made 
simpler, but if you tell us your particular doubts we would try. 
Sanders' work on the Vine is very good, and so are many more. 
The Muscats you should encourage to grow, and then keep the 
honse warm and dry to ripen ihe wood weU in the autumn. 
Do not take a crop off even the strongest Vines at first ; be 
satisfied with four or five moderate bunches from each at most. 
If the Muscats do well cut down to a foot or two, and take not 
move tlian a bunch or two next season if they give it. 

The Pampas Grass will do for the situation ; but why not 
have a bed for the Bhododendrons, and give the Pampas a knoll 
for itself. 

People often vary in the description of a Bose, we do not know 
it — win some friend decide? But why not ask Mr. Bivers? 
That gentleman's practice as to unloosening buds is all right in 
general circumstances. Some buds are longer iu swelling than 
others, and much depends on the time, the fitness of the stock, 
&c. ; and simple though it seems, many persons never can bud 
•uocessfully. Here, as in other matters, practice makes perfect- 
ness. Though moderately successful, we should not expect to 
»»-al a Bivers, nor a Paul, Francis, Lane, &c. 

October will be a good month to move all the trees. If you 
^vold begin early in the month, or by the end of September, we 
'^'^ild not trouble in giving the Arbor Vitses any preparation 
•utf, as they generally lift with fairish balls ; but if there is any 
difficulty in digging well round them, so as to trace the roots, 
*• -Tould be a good plan to dig as far as you could, and cut the 
mM roots, and replace the soU, or rather leave the space open 
•na cover on the top to keep out light and air ; but in ordinary 
'*vnmstances it is hardly worth the labour. If these trees need 
-T pruning, it should be done now, and the young shoots will 
coming bsfore lifting-time. 



pulverise it, and then mix leaf mould with it at planting time : 
this will be better than burning it. Cover with a top dressing 
of rotten leaves. We have little hopes of the sea sand answering. 
If other sand cannot be had, bum part of clay. 

The Ghizania blooms last longer or shorter according to the 
weather. See what Mr. Beaton says about the hydrometricbell. 
Splendens keeps open without this artificial process longer than 
some others, and some varieties of it will be open on an evening 
when others are shut. Bather too many inquiries at once.] 



MAGNOLIAS INJUBED BY FEOST. 

I SHALL be much obliged if you can advise me what to do 
with two Magnolias grandiflora ferruginea. They are fine plants, 
about 30 years old, trained against the house and reaching to 
the second fioor ; the soil graveUy, and aspect west. They were, 
apparently, killed by the severe winter ; but, within the last three 
weeks, several small sprouts have appeared on the stems, from 
about 6 inches to 4 feet from the ground. Should the trees be 
cut in, and if so, how close to the sprouts ? Or is there any 
thing else that could be done for them ?— M. H. 

[These Magnolias, and scores like thrm, with the hundreds of 
other kinds of trees which nearly perished by the frost, and are 
showing signs of life in July, only a few feet above the collar of 
the roots, siiould be cut down now at once to the very last ring> 
or inch of their stems, or the collar, as we call the part where the 
roots run from downwards, and the stem starts from upwards. 
That is the plan to cut half-dead and three-parts-dead too ; but 
if this collar part is dead itself there is no chance, unless tho 
roots ai^ alive and are of those which make suckers or cuttings. 
So cut your Magnolia down to the collar, and if you get shoots 
keep three of them only, and only one after the first twelve 
months. The other two are to have two strings to your bow ; for if 
two should die, as often happens in such cases after a few months* 
sucking, why you have one still to go on with. When your one 
or three shoots are 6 inches high mulch or "mould" over the 
old stem or stump, and let the shoots be 4 inches deep in thia 
mulching and they will soon root into it, and that will enable 
you and them to cover the wall again in " half time," as tho 
young wood w^l be fed by the conquered old roots, and by 
their own indepNendent ones ; this has a range from Caithness to 
Cornwall, and over 600 kinds of woody plants.] 



AMERICAN BLIGHT. 
In reply to your correspondent " S.," in Thb JoUBirAL OF 
HoBTicuLTUBB of July 9th, respecting the last winter's frost 
as to its effect upon the American blight, I beg to say the pest 
is as abundant as ever here, more especially upon my drooping 
Xarches. Heretofore I had written to different parties for 
instructions as to a remedy ; but the result has invariably been 
that no practicable method was known, that it was either too- 
expensive, or that its application would be fatal to the patient. 
However, iny patience^ after trying very many prescriptions, gave 
way as I found the evil rapidly increasing, and I cut down a 
fine specimen of true drooping Larch 10 feet hk;h, the branches 
extending in a circle 24 feet in diameter. As I supplied plants 
some years ago to many in the trade, to private parties, and also 
some to the Continent, it would be interestmg and gratifying to 
hear that their trees are not thus infested.— Wk. Goi>ball» 
Sereford Nursery. 



HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Mb. Apflxbt's list of herbaceous plants will be huled as a 
boon by all lovers of gardening in the present day. Now, if we 
could only get him in a humour, at his leisure, to pen a few 
articles on the subject of herbaceous gardening, he would confer 
a great benefit on the million, who only want an able advocate 
to set them going. 

I can positively affirm that the only herbaceous garden I have 
seen of late, worth looking at, was that of a village blacksmith, a 
man living nearly one hundred miles from London. He could 
sweep away the snow and pick a bunch of Russian Yiolets in 
early spring, and a handful of good Chrysanthemums just before 
the winter fi^ost. Not only so, but when the squire's gardener 
was at a loss for flowers, this sensible fellow had plenty. 
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me thej are so ; for with m lore of floweri, and the attentioii 
thej require, to we find the morel U>ye of the people ii improred 
in any Tillage where gardening it enoouragea. Unfortunatelj, 
there are but a yery few herbaoeom nurteirmen in the present 
day ; and, though I hare got together a little lot of hardy herba- 
ceous things, yet they have been gathered from a yariety of 
sources, teyeral from the small gardens of yiUagers. 

1 belieye, in truth, we really require a retrograde moyement 
in gardeoing. The temptation to supply beddmg ftock by nur- 
serymen, in suburban localities, is too strong to be resitted: 
few haye places in which to keep such things, and, therefore, the 
stock has to be renewed eyery summer. 

For myself, I generally bed out a thousand or two plants 



of my own, and, therefiire^ haire no^aelfisli mothre in urging » 
change ; I only pity those who keep no regular gardener, and 
hare no sonh conyenienoet. I pity, particularly, the steady 
mechanic who delights in his garden, which it often the meana 
of keeping him from the beer-house, where he would waste his 
substance and ruin himself^ both soul and body. Nor is this all — 
I liken flower gardening in the present day to the man who giyea 
a great feast once in a year, and Uyes upon bread and cheese^for 
the remainder. 

HowcTcr, I cannot do better than leaye this subject in tba 
hands of the Editors, who, I am conyinoed, will be considerate 
enough not to forget the wants of the cottage gardener.— 

BUSTICUS. 



ME. MAECH'S DESIGN FOE THE DECOEATION OF THE DINNEE TABLE. 




At the great Exhibition of the Eoyal Horticultural Socie^ 
which was held on the 6th of June last, Mr. C. Wentworth 
Dilke, with the yiew of improyine the taste for dinner-table 
decoration, offered prizes for the oest designs for the arrange- 
ment of flowers and fruits combined. The first priie, as we 
announced at the time, was awarded to Mr. March, of the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, St. James' Palace, and it is with pleasure 



that we are now enabled to furnish our readers with a repre- 
sentation of it. """^ 
We are informed that Messrs. Dobson & Pearoe, of St. James' 
Street, haTC been entrusted by Mr. March to manuftcture the 
tet, which can also be used separately as ornaments for sitting- 
rooms in the country. 



PAMPAS GEASS— BACHELOE'S BUTTON— DUKE OF AEGYLE'S TEA TEEE. 

down, and at present resembles a large mass of closely com* 

Sreesed deal shayings, the same colour and tightly curled up. 
Ceantime, round tms mass (from 6 inches to 7 inches in dia- 
meter) has sprung up fresh Grass, now some 2 feet long, and 
one or two leayee haye forced their way through the dea^ 



A TRiBin) has a large specimen of Pampas Grass, which fbr 
the last two jears has grown to a great height, and been 
ooyered with spikes of bioasom. Last winter it was nearly killed 
by the frost, and it was out down to within a foot of the ground 
as £ur aa it seemed dead. Since then the remainder haa died 
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•WkAt ihMiU tetAflDe(with:]»CBraiieeio JSib l«ttor to this 

IBntttv the lyotaaical mottBrof the old pfami popidvlj calbd 
BMhfrior't Button? 

Wh^ IB the boteoiflil tuune of a «ort of ureopixig tree mlM 
the Toft tree '^nind in old pttdtOB? In one nei^bourhood a 
nvj iddiusdmiie boetliefiBUe corerednithdt, andaieo it hat>gs 
fiwelgr ovor an old iwU, evith long atoms pendent (Hke a Weepuag 
Willow^ the leaves yeiy small, a dark blueish sort of green, the 
kftToe .thiak and very laiall, aad a little purple just coming out 
Lmm am jbotanist, hut it hangi eomethinr like a tree ealled tJae 
8aU4iee, fialuBodendron aigeotaum. — ^^WZB. 

[Nothing can be done to the Pampas better than to l«t H 
alone and haye its own way. When acres and miles of it get 
burnt from the sun or from being set on fire in the Fampases 
of Brazil, they do nothing to the old stools and most of them 
recover. 

The botanical name of the bachelor's' Button is Banunculu» 
aoris flore pleno, and the single kind is much like the *'BuLter- 
cups,*' B. repens, and B. bulhosus. 

Tea tree. Did you never hear of the Duke's Tea tree ? The 
Duke of Argyle was so great a favourite with us Scotch gardennrt 
for his kindness to Jeannie Deans, and for getting pardon for 
her sister from the Queen at Richmond, that we sent him down 
one of the first Tea plants, and with it the fastest dimbcr in 
England. At the unpacking they changed the tallies, and ibe 
climber was put against a south wall, and the Tea plant in a 
place where it soon pexashed. It was a long wiule befo» the 
mistake was discovered, aad when it was the pl«di waf lyoiam 
airnm, or Dukoxif J^gyle^Tfla tree.J 



paper witti a good planjif a 



vbxjjT'ISoom:, 

Mpondnnts will favour me in your 
^ ^ _ Dfruit-hoDse for storing and keeping 
Xpples, Vears^ &c.,'^ on tflie fround-floor, showing the mode of 
heating, ventilating, airici lighting, or such as be necessary, jcju 
will greatly oblige. — A|>>nstakt Beadeb aitd Subscbibeq. 

[Without we had a^flan of your room it would be littk use 
giving a plan for your iruit-room. The first essential whoa 
perfectness is aimed*at Ji, equability of temperature, as when fruit 
require a higher temjamature to bring them to perfection, a few 
can be removed andlMited as wanted. To secure this cquAlity 
of temperature, it is always an advantage to have the walb 
hollow, as confined air m one of the worst conductors af lieat. 
We have*seen a romm. BMla thus double by a casing of wmAm \ 
lath and plaatflr ^ iitf i at or 4 inches from the brick -w^ 



have not'tried it, would'be surprised to find what a sharp firost s 
double wall would keep out, u the roof is also double. A few 
winters ago some gentlemen got betting as to i;he canae whyimow 
eome 4 in^s thick lay on the aloprngroof of a Mushroom-house^ 
rartgmg inside from 50^ to 60°, whilst in the same range the snow 
had fallen off the slates, when the highest heat in tlie sheda 
beneath barelv averaged 86°. The Mushroom-house had a 
boarded roof 'for the sktesto rest on, the rafters beneath were 
lathed and plastered in the aame slope as the slates, and ^e 
space between the boards and the laths was filled with clean, 
dry straw, and all the heat we could eive inside would scarcely 
al^et the slates outside ; and just on the same princ^le, however 
hot tbd eun be outside on the slates, it will scarcely affect the 
temperature inside, were the walls equally isolated. Such a 
Mushroom-house with ventilation in the roof would form a first- 
rate fruit-room. In arranging such a room no plan is better 
tJian ti> have platforms from 2 feet to Z feat wide all round, and 
tier above tier — say three, four, or more, according to the height 
of tbo room. These platforms are better when sparred — ^that is, 
made of pieces of wood 14 inch thick, and 2 inches to 2i inches 
wid(?, with half-inch spaces between instead of being soUd all 
through. 

We have written on the supposition that there is to be one 
ijfuit-atorehouse, and that Apples and Fears that require more 
bavt to bring them to perfection may be brought as wanted 
^ tlv kitchen or the parlour, and receive the higher temperature 
nec^saaiEy to bring out their flavour. Where these conditions 
oau be aaaurad, there will be Httle or no need for anv heating- 
ap^yw*hw— flp Jbct, under careless management it would do vast 
TTWirn barm 'Shb good. In a thin-walled ^room,.jilacing the fruit 
ia %nxe8t or even covering with sweet atmir .tir luiy in severe 
weetlie^r, but removing it at once whan the:waather esanged, and 
1 ncrer using it again, would be bettor Hamk uaing much surtificial 
9ieAt— in fact, where 8uch*condilaona in a iruit-room as tliB above 
«aunot bo obtained, we would much preftr a dry cellai^'«r any 
^ther chamber underground, .whew the temperature ia kept 
almost uniform. In such undersimind jpkoea jfiniit haa kept 
wekl with but httle trouble.— B.iF.J 



What light ia »^ffmm. -ibmM^ifi ,possible, be on the north side, 
aa the fruit will Itu^ aWMlfl ionger in the dask. Unleas .Ike 
window goea up cWaelht#»'«eiling, and the top |>art is mftle4D 
move, it woulcf-ke^oitflMt M iA^pend on the window fonaantL- 
lation, but anrifiiftlttqi awMators Aould be inaaaited Aimm -lo 
the ceiUqg miB. 0llmm jmmt Hie freondsflafir IsffsdL flae Ic^ 
TnnJiafrtw irffl'Wi rillgiat will jeaguire^te a y eaad, unleaa for a 
dh0at*thne vHwn the firutt la awealiiif iiiu&-«Ur being housed, 
wW Mil may be opened. Whan -fiiaa «waating k over acv en 
Uastap Teiiiiktora will only require teSWiOpen in fine days. 

This would be the beat .plan with the ground-room of a com- 
mon house, but when a fruit-room is to be built in a shed form, 
the roof should lace the north, the walls should bo hollow, the 
windows flush with the outside one, and shutters padded rend j 
to go asainst them inside in severe weather, and Minds to pull 
down vvhen neceaaary. The ceiling of the room should either he 
double, with a foot between them, or a layer of straw 1 foot 
thii^ should lie ovarthe oailiag. Suppose tne room was 1& f#et 
hj.lO feet, there shoujbd he two or ihxee opening in ihe ctiUitig 
-;«^.9 inchaa by Pinchas, fi>r ventilation, aad theae come:) uni- 
ting with lanterns in the roof with hipped boards ito ihsom 
off the rain. The roof itself if slated should be close-boarded 
beneath, and, independently of the double coiUng, or the layer of 
<^traw to keep the temperature equal, the slates should be painted 
or coloured white. But for vermin making holes, the belt root 
Tould be reeds or wheat straw. By such means and cIok^ 
•hutting when cold wea&ar comes, it woUld be rare indeetl that 
sm froBi would penetrate, and evan then alightly ooaaan^' the 
out with claan.atraiK, woald geneml\y he hattor thas uamg a 
toiwe or haating*a|)paBatua of any kind. If aiamaUatove ia med 
He funnel shoiUd go through the jroo^ and alittie •^^ be giteo. 



POMOLOCICAL CLEANtttCS. 

Mv early Orleans Plums set in the orchand-house, and now 
tipentug out of doors, as suggested in Mr.'Birers' book, are deU- 
^Qu» ; and the trees with their beautiful (|freen foliage, and 
now Ftudded Atvcr with purple balls, have a nost pleasing effect, 
tf ke eultuie of jfiruit trees in pots, under glaaa,jpust be become very 
popular ; jt really is, to uee your own expaession, only in its 
in&i]ii3y 8t |waaent. Take, for instance, n^y Plum trees ; why 
fh&Kia.WBmjif snore fruit on them than I Buive aoen for v ears on 
ns. nwny stondaad liPlum trees in IrehinIL I am ji»t, liowever, 
dn^Arour of plasfiog Peaches and NecMiaeain tbe baadar, as it 
muatte very dififeuitio iieep them imdarj^iwya iiwiiiiol ; but 
Tif aiffiai wiakafl ^ 'have a very magnifioantf^ itoaa /(perhaps you 
might try it yoniaelf) it would \e avoath iMe ta^hiiild.-a hand- 
some oetagon-houae, and then fkmd m. 43» oaataa <«ne -trae, a 
*howy free-bearing aort, and iaami^wSAintibmaatutSjjfmKm^ 
in tbe pyramidal, and letit.flli'fciBinMrialtimgthar a JL 

Bkew' Eolipse BsaxwBSSSX. — ^This is a new vari^ io- 
troduoed to the -uotioe of the Fruit Committee of the Horti- 
cultural Society last year. It was then oonsidered a variety of 
great merit for forcing, as it possesses what few other varieties do 
when forced — a rich pine flavour. Prince Arthur also possesses 
thi^ I A me flavour when forced ; but Eclipse so far exceeds that 
variety in aize, it being generally of tbe largest. We have tbia 
season seen it growing out of doora, and we nave found it a varj 
abundant bearer, and one which jnay be safely relied uponiora 
general crop. 



GARDENS FOE OUE SOLDIERS. 

The Con tii tutionnel publishes the following letter from the 
Camp of Chalons, showing the solicitude of the Emperor for the 
improvement of the condition of tha common aoldiar : — 

^' At tbe dose of -winter the Bmperor gave orders that a vege- 
table jttrden jJuaild be araangad behind the quarteaa of ^oMih 
n^giuient 0f infiuiiry and cavahry, Jby neana of which tbe soiiliaai 
mj^'ht; beraujppliad with additional oomfoirta. Eor this p uipnii 
fchttTtaso ^psrdsnera fo aach ngimant, undsr tha-diiasatian .flf • 

' •^> K» 4MNfvm ■■lAk'^ iTiMMnAli nf 
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the hflt m«B^big in t&eir apttftnumtr fir IMflM Bow. Ilf 
appCArff, hofWfVTj tfuUr tho tmmgemBiitfl wnidi osd dcp69i nesny* 
oompletod fbr llie retnoTd of ttw Sooici^ to frodi rooms iff 
Gerard Street faacE fldled ; and that it was nocbrstood that aonie 
alteratioRt wonld be made in the present apartmenti to rmiet 
them more oommodiona, sor aa to obTtato the neoestitj^ of 
remoTsL The chair was oecnpied bj 0eoife B. Waterhonae, 
Esq., of the British Mnseooiy Yioe-Presidfint. ^ 

General Sir J. B. B.e8neY (who, tattit more tnm fifty yeanr^ 
serWee of the most distinguished khid in India, has returned to 
En^ancQ, exhibited a case of beautifhl insects colleeted b^ 
himself in the neighbourhood of Baxjeeling, including seyend- 
speeies faitfaerto unique in our Bnglish coUeetiDns. And Mr. 
Balj ezhibtted a fine series of Beetles belonging to the family 
Hispids, ooUeoted by Mr. Browning in China and* the PMIip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. 7. Smith eriiibited a specimen' of the rery curimnr 
parasite, allied to Kppobosoa, which inibsts die hire bee, named - 
Braula cceca. It Ina not been preriously observed in thiir 
country, and the present specimen had been found npon an 
indi7ic(ual of the Apis figustica, which latter had, howerer; 
been reared in this country. It had been taken by Mr. Wood*- 
bury near Exeter. 

Specimens of Ammeecius brevis, a new British Beetle of the 
family Aphodiidec, which had been taken in some profusion on 
the sands at Southport near Liverpool, were distributed ameay 
the members by the captor ; who also exhibited specimens of the 
hhuk variety of TiUus ehmgatue, which he thonght might prove 
to^ be a distinct species harmg white patohes at the sides of the 
elytra. It had been taken sitr Croydon. 

Mr. MacLachlan exhibited specimens of both sexes of Hbf 
remarkable aquatic Moth, Aceutropos niveus, recently taken tt 
Hanpstead. 

Mr. Besvignee read a paper eontainine' descriptions of elerenr 
new Briti^ species of Icmieumonid» belonging to tiie gemm 
Bassus. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited frease of beauHMLepidoptera coQected' 
by Mr. IVimen at the Cape of Good Hope^ and announced thcr 
publication of a wmrk on the Butterffies of South Africa by that 
gentteman. Mr. Stevens also exhibited specimens of a new 
British Weevil, Nedyue crux, taken by himself at Micklefaam. 

Mr. StaintoB exMbited some Birch leaves from the neighbout* 
hood of Scarborough infested hf a remarkable mining larva; 
which, after consuming the parenchyma of the leaf, cuts out « 
eireular ewe about one*tenth of an inch in diameter. 

Captain Cor eaBhibited a nmnber of drawings of the tranv- 
formal^ns of Lepidopterous insects, as wed as the ravages of 
a Bipterous larva on the middle shoots of Wheat plants ; whidft,. 
however, instead of being destroyed thereby, threw out a number' 
of side shoots, so that the crop was not materiaDy injured by 
the attacks of the insect Professor Westwood stated that this' 
larva was doubtless the young state of Chlorope teemopus» or 
Musoa pumilionis, well known for the habits of its Isrv© inftit^ 
ing Wheat : and G^eral Hearsey stated that it is the custom* 
I for the native Indians on the Punjaub to mow off the flnt 



EFFECTS OF HELLEBOEE POWDEE ON THE 
GOOSEBEEBY CATERPILLAE. 

You may inform your correspondent that hellebore powder is ' ■***^** of their com crops in order to mcrease the growth of iber 
a certain cure for the Gooseberry caterpillar; but it must be ' P^**' ,_,^ ^.., ^ „ i- j csn . .- 

used rightly and in time. It should be applied as soon as the ""'"• Btamton exhibited some galte found upon Bilene nuttHBl' 
caterpilkr is first perceived, and if tho first appUcation is not P^^^ccd by an insect. And Mr. Bobmson exhibited drawmgr 
effectual it should be repeated again and again, llany gardeners l ^^ ▼»'«>«» «<>*» Coleoptera collected by Mr. Wollaston. 
ncflflect these two simnlfl nil«i. »ni\ fliATi flu^^r «.,r fViiS «« i,.n«. < Captam Cox made some remarks on the great ranty of t 



April last. Engineen fnebd out ttnse gsrdtas b^ind m^ 
tent or wooden hut. Eadi regi me nt was placed' in po s seseion 
of its ground, and the men imniedialely began to emtivaie it. 
Wherever the spade was not strong enough to penetnte the 
ffronnd engineers came to their assistsnee. On the orders having 
been first given to the corps of Engineers they sowed a great 
quantity of Cabbage seed, and the produce was distributMl to 
each regiment in the shape of several thousand feet of Cabbage 
plants. Badish, Onion, Lettuoei, Gairot, and Turnip seeds were 
sent lirom Paris to be distributed to each regiment. All these 
vegetables now present a magnificent appearance, and wHl serve 
thie year to add to the soldurs' dinners. From 12,000 feet to 
13,000 feet of Cabbage, and from 8000 feet to 9000 feet of Leeks 
and Onions, are to be seen at this moment in the garden of each 
regiment. There are, likewiM, a large quantity of Kidnej BeRsas, 
which the soldiers may eat green. Next year, and the years 
following, the quantity and qiudity of the vegetables will be still 
better, inasmuch as the ground will have b^n better tilled and 
better manured. The soldiers of each regiment exhibit great 
amour propr€ in the cultivat^n of ^eir gfetrdens and in the 
8i4>eriority of their produce. The soldiers, moreover, derive 
great pleasure from walking through these gardens, whieh rt* 
mind them of their paternal homes. In a WOTd, the Bmperor^s 
idea is highly approved by the soldiers', and it is said to be the 
Emperor's intention to carry it out on a much larger seide." 

[We wish our Gt)vemment would follow the example thus set 
by the Emperor of the French, and attach gardens, not only to 
our camps, but to our barracks, llie use of an increased amount 
of regetable food, besides the employment for leisure hours 
afforded by such gardens, would promote both the physical and 
moral health of the soldiers. — ^Eds. J. of H.] 



FirCHSIA SPOET— HAEDY OECHTDS. 

Iv a Fuchsia that I have^ I have just noticed a flower thai 
has only three sepals, three petfels, and oidy six stamens. Can 
you tell me whether this is a common occurrence with flowers to 
do this? 

Can you also name to me any nurseryman that sells han^ 
Orchids? as Mr. Apjriebyin hie book does not name any. — 
Abtrub Cols. 

[We are not aware that it is a common occurrence fbr a 
Fuchsia to assume the form you mention ; but in this instance 
the rule is followed in regard to the structure of the flower — 
petals equal in number to the sepals, and the stamens double 
that number. 

We cannot recommend nurserymen, but, as a rule, always 
consult those who advertise in our columns. You can always 
get anything you want from them. — Eds. J", op H.] 



neglect these two simple rules, and then they say that " helle- 
bore powder does no good." 

Twas in a neighbourhood the other day where the Gooseberry 
trees generally were almost eaten up by the caterpillar; one 
garden I visited where scarcely a leaf remained. I asked the 
g»dener if he had tried hellebore. « Oh, ves," said he ; "but I 
might as well have left it alone.*' But I mund on inquiry that 
he had not used it rightly. I then went to another garden not 
fiur distant, where I found the Gooseberry trees without any sign 
of caterpillar. The gardener told me that the plague was begm- 
ning, but that as soon as ever he saw it he applied helleboie 
powder, and that he repeated the dose. Here, where rightly 
used and in time, hellebore powder was effectual ; and I have no 
doubt at all that when so used it will never fail.— Expbbtus. 



EITTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING^ 
Xhb July Meeting of the Eatmologioal Society WW vesy folly 
tmM,ithM«ig bMavadMtMd tfaattlBiwoid#hM«beM 



inseetar 
this season, owing either to the cold of the last winter or tier 
extreme moisture of the last season. He also suggested thtf 
advisability of plantmg certain species of wild plants in gardttis^ 
in order to attract the di£Ehrent spedes of insects- which freqout 
them. 

Mr. MaeLaehhm resd some remarks, hi wbieh he contwdbd' 
that the soggeMion that many of the raoentiy establiidied speeier 
of Lepidoi^ra, especially among tile small species, were okdy 
varietief resulting ftt>m a variation of fbod of the larva wwr 
untenable, and that there was veipr gRst diiBculty in dMcp^ 
mining tbequestion owing to the nunuteness of the indfviduaSr. 
Profeuor Westwood hsfving^^been appealed to as supporting* the 
contrary opinion, stated that he had hoped that he had endevi^ 
voured! to guanf himselF fhmr misapprehension in preyiomr 
obeervittionenponthisenMeet. He had mdeed stated his op iniwi 
that many of these so-called new species were merely varietiil^ 
and hs had in vsbs looked fbr any struetuid characters; eMbr 
ui thekurva or perfiset insect, set ibrth hi their deseriptions' fot 
wflnrsotrllteir MMGsIiBMDt. A sUglit tsriatiov kt tbe colour df ' 
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the larra, or a difference Ib the form of the barrow in the leaf 
in which they reside, or in that of the case which they make and 
carry about as their abode (on which many of these species 
mainly rested), were, he considered, all due to the difference of 
the plants on which the insects fed. He had, however, no 
positiye proof of such a fact, and therefore had never asserted it 
to such. But analogy bore out this view ; and Mr. MacLachlan 
had'forgotten that the largest species of Butterflies and Moths — 
namely, the giant Omithopteri and the great Silk Moths of the 
Bast, afforded instances of modification of species, which ought 
to have great weight in determining the question. He con- 
sidered it certain that the Ailanthus Silk Moth, now cultivated 
in Brance, was only a variety of the B. Cynthia, which had 
become modified by its food ; and General Hearsey stated that 
it was well known that the Tussen and Arrindy Silkworms of 
LicUa produced very different kinds of silk when fed upon 
difiSnent plants. Mr. Bates had also proved that variation in 
species occurred in Butterflies in comparatively small geographi- 
cal ranges, which Mr. Westwood considered might be due to 
other considerations, as it was well known that in Africa species 
remained permanent over an exceedingly wide range. Experi- 
ments were required to settle this question as regarded the 
British Microlepidoptera. — ^W. 



THE NEIGHBOUKHOOD OF EIO DE JANEIEO. 

Aftbb three days' travelling we arrived at Socage, the estate 
of Senh6r Manuel Figuireda, a relation of one of our party. 
The house was simple, and, though like a bam in form, was well 
suited to the climate. In the sitting-room gilded chairs and 
8o£m were oddly contrasted with the whitewashed walls, thatched 
roof, and windows without glass. The house, together with the 
panaries, the stables, and workshops for the blacks, who had 
been taught various trades, formed a rude kind of quadrangle ; 
in the centre of which a large pile of coffee was drying. These 
buildings stand on a little hill, overlookmg the cultivated ground, 
and surrounded on every side by a wall of dark green luxuriant 
forest. The chief produce of this part of the country is coffee. 
Bach tree is supposed to yield annually, on an average, 2 lbs. ; 
but some give as much as 8 lbs. Mandioca or cassada is likewise 
cultivated in sreat quantity. Every part of this plant is useful : 
the leaves and stalks are eaten by the horses, and the roots are 
ground into a pulp, which, when pressed dry and baked, form 
the farinha, the principal article of sustenance in the Brazils. It 
is a curious, though a well-known fact, that the juice of this most 
nutritious plant is highly poisonous. A few years ago a cow 
died at this FazSnda, in consequence of having drunk some of it. 
Senh6r Fij^uireda told me that he had planted, the year before, 
one bag of Feija6 or Beans, and three of Bice ; the former of 
which produced eighty, and the latter three hundred and twenty 
fold. The pasturage supports a fine stock of cattle, and the 
woods are so full of same, that a deer had been killed on each of 
the three previous days. This profusion of food showed itself 
at dinner, where, if the tables did not groan, the guests surely 
did 5 for each person is expected to eat of every dish. One day, 
having, as I thought, nicely calculated so that nothing should go 
sway untasted, to my utter dismay a roast turkey and pig ap- 
peared in all their substantial reality. During the meals, it was 
the employment of a man to drive out of the room sundry old 
hounds, and dozens of little black children, which crawled in 
together, at every opportunity. As long as the idea of slavery 
could be banished, there was something exceedingly fascinating 
in this simple and patriarchal style of living : it was such a 
perfect retirement and independence from the rest of the world. 
As soon as any stranger is seen arriving, a large bell is set tolling, 
and generally some small cannon are fired. The event is thus 
announced to the rocks and woods, but to nothing else. One 
-noming I walked out an hour before daylight to admire the 
lolemn stillness of the scene ; at last, the silence was broken by 
he morning hymn, raided on high by the whole body of the 
>lacks ; and in this manner their daily work is generally begun. 
On such faz^ndas as these, I have no doubt, the slaves pass 
*appy and contented lives. On Saturday and Sunday they 
iTork for themselves, and in this fertile climate the labour of 
<wo days is sufficient to support a man and his family for the 
-hole week. 

£he greater number of trees, although so lofty, are not more 
tia»* 5 ^et o»* ^ ^-^et in circumfe *«'^. T^'^ ) are, of course^ * 



making a canoe 70 feet in length from a solid trunk, which had 
originally been 110 feet long, and of great thickness. The con- 
trast of Palm trees, growing amidst the common branching 
kinds, never fails to give the scene an intertropical character. 
Here the woods were ornamented by the Cabbage Palm — one of 
the most beautiful of its family. With a stem so narrow that it 
might be clasped with the two hands, it waves its elegant head at 
the height of 40 feet or 50 feet above the ground. The woody 
creepers themselves, covered by other creepers, were of great thick- 
ness : some of which I measured were 2 feet in circumference. 
Many of the older trees presented a very curious appearance from 
the tresses of a Liana hanging from their boughs, and resembling 
bundles of hay. If the eye was turned from the world of foliage 
above to the ground beneath, it was attracted by the extreme 
elegance of the leaves of the Ferns and Mimosse. The latter, in 
some parts, covered the surface with a brushwood only a few 
inches high. In walking across these thick beds of Mimoscs, a 
broad track was marked by the change of shade, produced by 
the drooping of their sensitive petioles. It is easy to specify the 
individual objects of admiration in these grand scenes ; but it is not 
possible to give an adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, 
astonishment-, and devotion, which fill and elevate the mind. 

After the hotter days, it was delicious to sit quietly in the 
garden and watch the evening pass into night. Nature, in these 
climes, chooses her vocalists from more humble performers than 
in Europe. A small frog, of the genus Hyla, sits on a blade of 
grass, about an inch above the surface of the water, and sends 
forth a pleasing chirp ; when several are together they sing in 
harmony on different notes. I had some difficulty in catching a 
specimen of this frog. The genus Hyla has its toes terminated 
by small suckers ; and I found this animal could crawl up a 
pane of glass, when placed absolutely perpendicular. Yarious 
cicadee and crickets, at the same time, keep up a ceaseless shrill 
017, but which, softened by the distance, is not impleasant. 
Every evening ufter dark this great concert commenced ; and 
often have I sat listening to it, until my attention has been drawn 
away by some curious passing insect. 

At these times the fireflies are seen flitting about fr^m hedge to 
hedge. On a dark night the light can be seen at about 200 paces 
distant. It is remarkable that in all the different kinds of glow- 
worms, shining elaters, and various marine animals (such as the 
Crustacea, medusee, nereidse, a coralline of the genus Clytia, and 
Pyrosoma), which I have observed, the light has been of a well- 
marked green colour. All the fireflies, which I caught here, 
belonged to the Lampyridse (in which family the English glow- 
worm is included), and the greater number of specimens were of 
Lampyris occidentalis. * I found that this insect emitted the 
most brilliant flashes when irritated : in the intervals tiie ab- 
dominal rings were obscured. The flash was almost co-instan- 
taneous in the two rings, but it was just perceptible first in the 
anterior one. The shining matter was fluid and very adhesive ; 
little spots, where the skin had been torn, continued bright with 
a slight scintillation, whilst the uninjured parts were obscured. 
When the insect was decapitated the rings remained uninter- 
ruptedly bright, but not so brilliant as before ; local irritation 
with a needle always increased the vividness of the light. The 
rings in one instance retained their luminous property nearly 
twenty-four hours after the death of the insect. From these 
facts it would appear probable, that the animal has only the 
power of concealing or extinguishing the light for short intervals, 
and that at other times the display is involuntary. On the 
muddy and wet-gravel walks I found the larvae of this lampyris 
in great numbers : they resembled in general form the female of 
the 'English glowworm. Thjse larvsD possessed but feeble 
luminous powers; very differently from their parents, on the 
slightest touch they feigned death, and ceased to shine ; nor did 
irritation excite any fresh display. I kept several of Uiem alive 
for some time ; their tails are very singular organs, for they act 
by a well-fitted contrivance as suckers or organs of attachment, 
and likewise as reservoirs for saliva, or some such fluid. I re- 
peatedly fed them on raw meat, and I invariably observed, that 
every now and then the extremity of the tail was applied to the 
mouth, and a drop of fluid exuded on the meat, which was then 
in the act of bemg consumed. The tail, notwithstanding so 
much practice, does not seem to be able to find its way to the 
mouth, at least the neck was always touched first-, and appa- 
rently as a guide.— {Darwin's JouvtmI during the Voyage of ike 
''BeagUr) 
* I am gremtlx Indebted to Mr. Waterlioiue for his kindness In naminf hK 
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WOBK FOB THE WSEK. 

KITCHSH OABDSV. 
Thb occnnrenoe of genial showery weather will haye hronclit 
the recentlj trenched groand into sood condition for planting 
out the latest cropt of Cauliflowers, Broccoli, and winter G^reene, 
which should he proceeded with without delay. Atparagut^ keep 
the weeds down in the beds, for which purpose occasional sprink- 
lings of salt are good, as they check the growth of weeds in their 
infancy, and are of benefit to the plants. See that they are pro- 
perly supported, aa the crowns are sometimes seriously injured 
oy the stems being blown down. Cahboffe, make a sowing of 
East Ham for early spring use, and the last sowing of Coleworta, 
Capncums^ tbe plants to be kept watered during dry weather ^ 
if a little litter be laid around tliem they will not require it bd 
often. Carrots, thin the late-sown crops, and loosen the earth 
between them where they hare been sown in driUs. Celery, paj 
strict attention to the early crop, let it be eone oyer with the 
hand, and all the offsets taken off, and let it hafe a thorough 
drenching with dung water, after which, on the following day, 
give it a slight earthing up to prevent evaporation. Cucumbers^ 
as the plants on the ridges spread, cover the soil with short 
grass : this will keep the earth moist and the fruit clean. Dwarf 
Kidney Beans, a last sowing should now be made in a sheltered 
situation. Ihe drills to be watered if the soil is very dry. 
Endive, transplant a few more, and make another sowing. 2b- 
matoes, the shoots to be thinned, and those left to be kept doselj 
nailed to the wall ; they should also be frequently watered and 
mulched. 

FLOWER OABDBN. 
Attend to the wants of the growing plants by giving them 
their proper supports and training at this season. The propa- 
gation of stock for another year will require immediate attention. 
The cuttings of Pelargoniums for bedding purposes will, in , ^^^ 



d*yi ghre tha plants a good ipnnUing, and abo where the 
plants are stanomg. Pimelea spectabilia and other kinds whioli 
have done blooming to have their brr«nches liberally shortened 
in, and to be set in a cool shady place to break, as also the 
different kinds of Folygala. Actus gracilis to be cut down dose 
to the pot, and Leschenaultias which are getting shabby to have 
all their flowers and flower-buds removed, and to be placed in 
a cool place to start again ; care to be taken that they are clear 
of insects, and to sprio^e them overhead once or twice a-day in 
warm leather. W. KxAin. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

Still enough of showers, and sun, and warmth, to give one 

the hay fever, and, tantalising it is just when a piece is turned 

over and a very little more sun would make it nt for carrying, 

to see it deluged before one's eres, and men and maidens forced 

to scamper to the nearest place for shelter. But how the 

Turnips do grow ! The dreaded fly has been almost a stranger 

I in this quarter this season, and from what little we have seen of 

I Wheat and other grains, there seems to be a fine promise of a 

\ glorious harvest if the weather will only be propitious and a 

kind Providence will bless the husbandman's toiL Ah! the 

blessing might oftener come, did we not in our self-sufficiency 

and pride so often forget ou^ dependance on that blessing. 

Mangolds, notwithstanding all the grumblings about bad and 

old seed will be better than was expected, and the ground will 

not be lost with those that kept their eyes about them, even 

when there was a partial failure, as there was plenty of time to 

fill up with dibbled Swedes, Cow Cabbages, or even Savoys, and 

the latter if perfected early, housed or pitted, dry, make no bad 

food in winter either for two-footed man, or four-footed ox or 



ordinary seasons, strike freely in beds of light garden soil in any 
out-of-doors situation exposed to the sun ; but where there are 
frames they shoidd be preferred to protect the cuttings from 
very heavy showers of rain. Herbaceous plants and haroy bulb^ 
now in full beauty to be kept in order by tying up loose growths 
and keeping »he ground free from weeds. Banunculus roots t<j 
be taken up forthwith, and dried in the shade ; if allowed to 
remain in the ground thej generally strike fresh roots after the 
first heavy rains. Plant out rooted Pink pipings on well- 
prepared beds. Examine them occasionally to set them properly 
if they are uprooted by worms. Dahlias will require an abun- 
dance of water. Thin out the shoots if too thickly together 
Advantage to be taken of showery weather to prick out th( 
spring sowings of Wallflowers, Sweet WilHams, Canterbury Bells, 
and other such biennials into nursery-beds. Continue to pro* 
pagate Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, &c., by cuttings - 
they take root readily imder the shade of a north wall covered 
with hand-lights. 

FBUIT GABDBK. 
Prepare the ground intended for new plantations of Straw- 
berries by very deep trenching, and afterwards by a dressing of 
half- decomposed manure, and fork it in. Old worn-out beds | 
had better be trenched up, and the crop changed. Keep the 
runners well removed from the permanent beds. Applications 
of liquid manure and soot will be beneficial at this season. Thin 
out the shoots of Figs, and keep them well nailed in. Out-door 
Grapes are late, and will require every attention in stopping and 
training the shoots as open as possible to give them the benefit 
of sun and air. 

OBBBNHOU8B AND C0N8EBTAT0BY. 
Camellias, whenever the young wood appears getting ripe, may 
be removed to the open air; they thrive best in a situation 
shaded from the midday sun, and sheltered from high winds ; to 



There is hardly anything more perplexing than this question of 
I good seeds. In such seasons as the lut, all that the most 
I honourable, conscientious seedsmen could do, was to do thair 
best ; and if some things did not come so well as others, what is 
the use of railing at a class of honourable men instead of making 
illowance for the season, or finding fault vrith ourselves P Ever 
^ince Adam ate the A^ pie, and then tried to throw the blame on 
mother Eve, there has been growing and increasing amongst us 
a most unmanly, degrading practice, of trying to throw the 
responsibility of all failures on other shoulders than our own. 
Perhaps from following so closely the occupation of the first 
horticulturist, and thus from handling the soil becoming more 
r,han others, " of the earth, earthy," may be the reason why, 
-IS a class, and in advance of men of other arts, we have made 
such proficiency in the sciences of grumbling and recrimination. 
Only let us proceed a little farther, and the public will pav aa 
little attention to our complaints as was given to the howl of 
the mendacious boy when the wolf actually did come. This 
lailing shows itself in mynads of forms, but the seed question ia 
its favourite field of action. What Atlas shoulders these seeds- 
men must have to carry the huge weight of failures heaped upon 
them, and thrive well under it all ! Bogues, no doubt, there are 
in all trades, and people, if they expect goods for next to nothing, 
must expect to pay dear for their cheap articles ; but a man 
who has a character to lose, is just as anxious to sell a good 
article as the customer Is to buy one. I do not set myself up aa 
a purist in these mattera, no doubt I have my hoot of the dole- 
fuls at times, but I do think it is more manly to find other 
apologies for failures— nay, honourably to lay them on our own 
backs at times, instead of indulging in this childish recrimination 
on others. 

I have personally seen little this season — so little that I might 
have stood as a pattern housewife in the estimation of a cynical 
ritic, who considers that the mistress of a house should resemble 



be careful to place them on a cinder or slate bottom, to prevent t he snail, which goes no farther from home than she can can^ 
worms from getting into the pots. Chinese Azaleas, if equidly I Iter shell-house on her back ; but even in the quietness of this 



forward in their growth and have formed their next year's flower- 
buds, may likewise be turned out ; but, unhke the Camellias, 
they require full exposure to the sun and air, and to be placed 
in an open situation that the wood may become thoroughly 
ripened. It may, however, be necessary to place them for a 
week or two in a partially-shaded situation to harden their 



Hreat what tales and mishaps have reached me of such shocking 
^ )eds and such cheats of seedsmen ! ! ! Well, I had a hoot 
about one or two kinds of Peas, and repeated trials proved 
that the failure was not all my fault; but on the whole I have 
never found seeds better than this season. Onions, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Peas in general, French Beans in particular. Greens 



foliage sufficiently to bear the full force of the sun, as the sudden tmd Jjettuces, coming up as thick if not thicker than usual. Of 



change from a house to bright sunshine might cause the leaves 
to turn brown. Cinerarias, whether seedlings or suckers, should 
have regular attention ; those intended for winter work should 
be potted forward without dday. On the evenings of hot, dry 



fiower seeds I may say the same thing ; and as I know that 
Bome folk who could not get a seed up had their seeds from the 
same firm, or from others equally determined to supply a firsl- 
rate article, I could do no other than come to the conduaioii 
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tZiat something wai at fkult besides the real ehsracter of tlM 
feeds — in fact, my impression is that in a great mBJority of soefa 
cases the seeds were eiiher starred, hnried, or eoteo up hj YtMs 
and other vermin. 

I may mention a few facts illuBtratiyer of the latter idea. 
There are few seeds more hardy than PWnce's Feather and Love- 
lies-bleeding. All they require is a fine pulverised soil and very 
shallow covering. For years we never had any trouble with 
them but pulling out ten times more than what were left to 
grow to a good size ; and with all our new things hardly any- 
thing makes more striking Hnes or rows-. But at length the 
birds took io them and no mistake. Branches and nets were 
put over them, but still by hook and by crook they would be at 
them ; and once they got in they would clear out a row — more, 
seemingly, for mischief than for anv lore of eating : and the care 
required was so incessant just as the little things came through 
the soil and even afterwards, that we hove been foroed to sow 
such seeds under the protection of air old sash or a caHoo-frame, 
and plant out what we want* This season also we sowed in the 
Teopy best style some lines romnd the outside of beds of Nemo- 
phua, Saponaria, Sanvitalia proeunibens, Ac., and we got scarcely 
a plant. Seeds from the same packet sown exactly in the same 
way, but under protection, so that neither slugs, nor snails, nor 
btftls could get at them, came thick enough, and were used to 
make edgings where the sowing out of doors had fkiled. Some 
t&ree weeks ago we sowed with our own hands some Lettuees^ 
Sndivc, «&c., on a fruit-tree border, havinfl" no other patch of 
mund at liberty. We have long leamea that to sow such 
things, or any of the Brassica tribe^ and leave them uncovered 
bj net, &c., was just as wise a thing as waiting by the side of a 
river until the waters had all pmsMl by. A net was ordered to 
be placed over the border. The man run it up both sides, 
elevated it in the centre against the trees, and left a largo spsKw 
open there, just as much as telling the birds lAiey might enter 
nedy. Hardly a Lettuce has come. Endive has come mode- 
mCely, for don t the birds know the diifisrencer as weU as we do ? 
Wlien the matter was pointed out the man said it could not be 
t3)6 fault of the net not being rightly placed, for the seeds never 
came up, and therefore the seeds must have bees bad ! We 
should certainly have been surprised to get plants after l^e 
birds had feasted on the seeds to their heartiB* content. In 
many such cases seedsmen are blamed every day, when the fault 
ought to be placed against our own want of earefuV w«tohfbl 
attention. 

Watered Cauliflowers, Peas, Beans, &c., with manure water to 
make them large, crisp, and succulent, and to prolong the flowering 
and bearing of the former. If close-gathered and but few pods 
allowed to become large, many kinds eano rimost oomthvaous 
beanrs. In some of the larger Marrowfkts, if a few pods get too 
liard for use, they should be pulled off and laid in an airy place to 
dry and mature for seed. By removing idl such and oranure 
waterings, amateurs and cottagers with little room may almost 
have continuous gathering frmn all the larger Marrowfats, as 
Xeyes' Conqueror, British Queen, Knighf s Tall Maxvow, Ac. 

Watered also Lettuces rather more than half grown with 
manure water, that they might not only heart w^, but eat short 
and crisp. This they will hardly be if the ground about the 
roots is dry. To keep them longer and as moist as necessary 
wiiSi little trouble, we prefer growing them on the north side of 
raised banks, and the north side of fences at the end of June 
and during July and August. I was glad to ihid our pnjudiee 
as respects Lettuce thoroughly dispelled. I found it was always 
grumbled about if a Cabbage Lettuce was taken in for raw salad ; 
but being a little scarce of full-grown Cos, we got some fine 
heads of ITarseilles Cabbage used to eke out the quantity required, 
and there has been no end of praise* of the Lettuces. I have 
tried the Marseilles myself, and find it very crisp and sweet, 
though almost as large as 4r Cabbage, and I really think prefer- 
able to -Cabbage Lettuces much more run after, as Victoria, 
Tersaines, Ac ; they when mature being- softer, and, perhaps, on 
tEat account better for stewing. After all a good constant 
TUpply of Lettuces, so delicious in warm weather, is only to be 
'Dtained by frequent sowings — say making a sowing from May 
»o September, whenever the previous- sowing gets above the 
ground for an inch or so. Birtof that allowed to stand where 
wwn, and part transplanted, gives a nice suceession, A grest 
inadth of Lettuces, unless in some wonderfully large estabUsh- 
uent, is just a great breadth of waste. The great thioff is just 
a*«ave enough to meet thr ^Avtiaiid, and little more aad y^tK^ 



wroth because he was'gmmlHed at fomothavinga nice blanched, 
crisp Lettuce for salad, though previously he had whole quarters 
of Lettuce, four parts out of five c^ which were rendered useless 
because they could not be used fast enough. He thoroughly 
tired them with Lettuce, and then they complained when they 
wanted them again. This young friend will be wiser for the 
future, or I will use my bet — a farthing's worth of treacle. 

As the result of some experience, I would add two or throe 
golden rules to that of the late Walter Dickson, of Edinburgh, 
whioli I have been assured was, Sow thick, thin quick, and keep 
friends with the cook. This for the first ; the second would b^ 
Never let the cook or housekeeper know if you are scarce of any 
one thing. Philosophers might make a volume on the subject ; 
for me it is quite sufficient, that whatever is scarce becomes fit)m 
tJiat moment endowed with a peculiar charm, and is sure to be 
asked for because it was scarce. I could fill a volume with 
anecdotes confirmatory of this fact. The second rule is, Strrre 
to have plenty of everything ; and the third and the most im- 
portant is, Never let any part of the establishment beglutted and 
tired of any one thing. ''Sent this or that un til they were 
thoroughly tired of it," is not the mode to supply kitchen stuff, 
fruit, or anything else. If you have extra abundance of any one 
thing, it is better to give part to the garden labourers than to let 
any part of the estabUshment get tired of it, Sven the servants' 
ball should have its chauffcs of vegetables when they are plentifiil 
in summer. The Caulifiower is king of fiowers, according to 
Br. Johnson, but it would cease to be attractive when presented 
day after day — the sight at last would become repulsive; but 
with two or three changes between, how nice and pleasant it 
would be. 

No gardener, however high his position, ought to be above 
looking after the vegetables that go to all parts of the establish- 
ment. The person that supplies the house is very apt to tadn 
the same things day afber da^ if not jogged up a bit. Not long 
ago a friend of ours, when his mind was labouring under a com- 
plication of domestic trials and afflictions, founa that liis good 
man Friday had taken nothing but Potatoes, though Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Peas, Beans, Dwarf Kidn^ Beans, and Scartot 
Eunners were going to waste for want of gathering. Study, then, 
to give variety, and never allow a good t^g to Deoome distasto- 
ful by giving a surfeit of it. 

We must pass the fruit garden with saying that the same 

Socess of stopping and training was proceeded with, and that 
elons swelling were elevated on bricks to keep them from tlia 
moisture of the bed ; and later ones showing bloom were sdC^ 
and later ones still trained and pegged out. 

Much time and trouble have been taken, up with the Hoir&r- 
beds. Many of our friends merely plant, and leave them to 
themselves. I find aU under my care becomes unsatisfactoty 
unless there is careful training, pgging, and branching, and the 
plants are not only secured against wind, but great attention & 
paid to the relative heights in groups and in single beds filled 
with various things. Beds that receive nothing of this attention 
may look tolerable from a distance, but whenever you come near 
them you can see at once that they are destitute of all artistfe 
skill, and, therefore, so far unsatisfactory. The beds and gronjM, 
it is true, should appear to be growing naturally, and yet design 
and skill should be apparent, or we might be satisfied with gronpa 
on the roadside, the hedgerow, and the wood glade, instead of 
giving ourselves so much bother in the garden. Where sudi 
attention cannot be given we would advise ctirtailing the numbttr 
of flower-beds, that more time may be given to those left I 
would sooner see one bed well managed tlian a dozen showing 
signs of slovenline«s ; and I would wish it to be thoroughly 
recognised as another golden rule — that the amateur or the cot- 
tager that can show a single bed better than anv one amongst 
the hundreds at Shmblands or Trcntham, just shows so mu«h 
the more better taste and better gardening. This seems a hasd 
matter to believe by some who have very littla places, and the 
genius of envy seems to possess them when they see a fine lar|§p 
place ; but it is the true point of oontoast notwithstanding, axulif 
Kept in view many would return from visiting gardens on good 
terms with themselves and everybody else, instead of lettmg, it 
^^ seen ^at they oould not be superior to envying thoaawho 
-d more wealth and more land than themselves^ 

1 friend ha» thanked us for the hint of inaisling on the wod^ 
lien having boards for thsir feet in rwuktiag. flower-beds, but 
ays his Box edging gets injured never^eless, and if the edaxa/^ 

•iaU dnqfi. 






of oniss paths the men d^roy tka symmctiy 
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G. W. Moss. Highly Commended, W. Oomeroall ; R. Swift ; R. Balnes. 
Single Cock.—Fint^ O. W. Moss. Second, T. Yoadan. Third, R. Heming- 
way. Foortb, S. Matthew. Highly Commended, G. Kidger; J. Bradweli; 
E. Archer; R. Woods; R Swift; W. F. Dixon, Junr. ; H. Adams. 

Malays.— First, C. Ballance. Second, J. Dixon. 

CochiN'China (Cinnamon and BolT). — Fii-st and Second, T. Stretch. 
Third, H. Tomllnson. Highly Commended, Miss V. W. Musgrove. Chiekena.— 
First, T. Stretch. Second, Miss V. W. Musgrove. Highly Commended, 
Capt. Heaton ; £. Smith ; Mrs. A. Watkin. Commended, H. Tomlinson. 

Cochin-China (Brown and Partridge-feathered.)— First and Second, T. 
Stretch. Third, J. Bolton. Chickena.^-Yint^ Miss Y. W Masgrove. Second, 
£. Tndman. Highly Commended, W.S. Parker. Commended, J. K. Fowler ; 
H. till, inson. 

C:ic:»1!»-China (White or Black.)— First, R. Chase. Second, W.Dawson, 
'i ..: I ', '. . R. Tltterton. Chiekena.— Yint, C. R. Titterton. Second, R. Chase. 
Higi .]> L jmmended, A. £. Smith ; W. Dawson. 

CooH IN China (Single Cock of any colour).— First, C. Moor. Second, T. 
Stretch. Commended, M. L. Feamside; W. Dawson. 

Bkahma Pootra (Light or Dark).— First and Second, R. Teebay. Third, 
Rev. J. R. Blakiston. Chiekena.— ¥inlt, J. H. Craif^ie. Second, Rer. J. R. 
Blakiston. Highly Commended, J. K. Fowler. CbcAc.— First, J. H. Craigie. 
Second, Miss & A. Harrey. 

Hambusqu (Golden-pencilled).— First, W. Fropgatt Second, S. Smith. 
Third, I. R. Hoblnson. Commended, F. Hardy. Chiekena.— First, T. and C. 
Parkinson. Second, Carter & Valiant. Highly Commended, J. Dixon; 
C. H. Wakefield. 

Hambuboh (Golden -spangled).— First, J. H. Hyde. Second, W. R. Lane. 
Third, J. Dixon. Highly Commended, G. Brooke. Commended, Miss £. 
Beldon. Chiekena.— Yint, S. H. Hyde. Second, H. Carter. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Dixon; M. H. Broadhead; G. Brooke. 

Hambdboh (Gold or Silver-spangled).— i9inj)r(« Ci;c*.— First, J. Dawson. 
Second, H. W. B. Berwick. Commended, Mrs. Sharp. 

Hamburgh (Silver-pencilledx— First, W. Wood. Second, A. Nicholson. 
Third, T. Keable. Commended, J. Martin. Chiekena.— Tint, T. Barber. 
Second, T. Keable. Highly Commended, J. Martin ; H. Marshall. 

Hambuboh (Silver-spangled).— First, J. Dixon. Second, R. Teebay. 
Third, H. Carter. Highly Commended, J. Firth. CAtc/cww.— First, J. 
Robinson. Second, J. Dixon. Highly Commended, Miss £. Beldon ; H. 
Carter ; Mrs. H. Sharp. 

Hambuboh Cock (Gold or Silver-pencilled). — First, W. Holmshaw. 
Second, J. Robinson. Highly Commended, J. Martin. 

PoLANDs (Black, with White Ciests).- First, J. Dixon. Second, G. Ray. 
Third, T. Battye. 

PoLANDs (Gold or Silver). — First and Second, J. Dixon. Highly Com- 
mended, R. W. Boyle. 

Poland Cock (any colour). — First, J. Dixon. Second, withheld. 

Redcaps.— First, J. Hollinsi Second, Mrs. S. Harrop. Third, Mrs. R. Birks. 

Ant othbb Distinct Breed. -First, Lady L. Tbynne. Second, Miss £. 
Beldon. Third, W. Dawson. 

Bantams (Golden-laced).— Fiist, F. Wragg. Second, J. Dixon. 

Bantams (Silver-laced).— First, E. Yeardley. Second, T. H, D. Bayley. 
Highly Commended, Miss S. A. Haney. 

Bantams (Black).— First and Second. J. W. George. 

Bantams (White).— First, D. La bom, junr. Second, T. H. D. Bayley. 

Bantams (Game).— First, R, W. Boyle. Second, M. Tunier. Third, J. 
Camm. Highly Commended, J. Camm. Single CocA:.— First, T. H. D. 
Bayley. Second, J Camm. Highly Commended, R. Moon, Junr. 

Geksb.— First, Mrs. E. Appleyard. Second, J. K. Fowler. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Dixon (Toulouse) ; Marchioness of Winchester (Grey Toulouse) ; 
Marchioness of Winchester (White En*bden). 

Ducks (White Aylesbury).— First, Second and Third, J. K. Fowler. 
Highly Commended, J. K. Fowler; J. Middlehurst, )unr. 

Ducks (Rouen).— First, J. Holme. Second, Marchioness of Winchester. 

Ducks (Black East Indian).- First, C. B<illance. Second, F. W. Earle. 
Third, Rev. J. R. Blakiston. Highly Commended, G. S. Sainsbury ; Rev. 
J. R. Blakiston. 

DccKS (Any other Variety).— First, J. Dixon (Grey Call). Second and 
Third, MLss S. Hellewell. I 

Turkbts.— First, J. Dixon. Second, Marchioness of Winchester (Cam- 
bridge). Higtily Commended, J. Smith (Cambridge). Commended, Capt. 
"W. Hornby. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game Cocks.— First, Capt. W. Hornby. Second, G. W. Moss. Tliird, E. 
Archer. 

Game Cockerels.— First, Capt. W. Hornby. Second, J. Staley. 

Gamk Bantam Cocks.— Miss V. W. Musgrove. 



being yery good ; and the pair of Bed Jacohins of the same 
exhibitor were more beautiful in colour than any we haye seen 
for some time. In Otols there were two pair of the very small 
North African White variety shown. The first prize was awarded 
to one of these pair, and the second to a very good pair of Blues. 
In the " distinct variety " classes these was a gooa show. The 
first prize was awarded to a good pair of Hyacinths, that were 
absurdly entered as Bronze-wings, which is a name that should 
be retained for the Australian species. But the most interesting 
pen in the class was that which contained a pair of the Australian 
ground Pigeon, the Wongo Wongo of the colonists. It is to 
be regretted that there are no prizes ofiered to distinct species, 
for it is obvious that where prizes are only offered to a new or 
distinct variety of the domestic Pigeon, the Columba livia^ a 
Judge has no right to award them to any foreign Dove ihat is 
a totally distinct species of animal. The pen is question was 
the first we have ever seen exhibited at a Poultry Show, and it 
would be interesting to know if they have ever bred in confine- 
nient. They were the property of Mr. A. G-. Brooke, and were 
highly commended by the Judge. 

We were glad to see so good a Show of Pigeons at so late a 
period of the year ; but the prize list being good and liberal 
called forth numerous entries. 

Carrikrs.—C1i>cA:.— First. M. Rake. Second, J. Pearson, jun. Third, G. 
Robson. Highly Commended, Mr. Tardlev. Commended, Mr. Deakin and 
Mr. Wood, ir^n.— First, G. Robson. Second, H. Child, Jan. Third, 
R. J. Wood. Highly Commended, Mr. Deakin. 

PowTKRs.— CocA.— First and Second, M. Rake. Third, J. Smith. 
Highly Commended, Mr. Brown and J. Smith. Commended, Mr. Deakin. 
-fiTen.- First and Third, M. Rake. Second, J. Smith. 

Short-facrd Tumblers —First and Second, M. Bake. Commended, 
Marchioness of Winchester and U. Child. 

Runts.— First, F. Key. Second, H. Child, Jun. 

Fa.ntails.- First, F. Key. Second, H. Child jun. Commended, Mar- 
chioness of Winchester. 

Jacobins.— First, T. T. Parker. Second, H. Morris. Highly Com- 
mended, W. H. Gates. 

Trumpktkrs.- First, W. H. C. Gates. Second, J. C Brierlev. Highly 
Commended, Mr. Key and Mr. Yardley. Commended, Mr. George. 

Bahbs.— First and Second, M. Rake. Highly Commended, Mr. Craigie. 
Commended, T. T. Parker and Mr. Yardlev. 

Turbits.- First, T. T. Parker. Second, J. C. Brierley. Highly Com- 
mended, Mr. Tardley. Commended, H. Morris and H. Child. 

Owls.— First, H. Morris. Second, M. Rake. Highly Commended, M. 
Rake. 

Ant othkr New or Distinct Varirtt.— First, A. White (Hyacinths). 
Second, F. W. Wilson (Frillbacks). Highly Commended, A. G. Brooke 
{A ustralian Wongo Wong j Pigeons). Commended, Mr. Boyds (Magpies) ; 
n. Morris. 

BABBITS. 

Le.noth of Ears.— First, Messrs. Gust ft Coleman. Second, J. Martin, 
jun. 

Coloured Rabbit.— First, B. Gale. Second, O. Jones. 

For Weight.— First, H. Rodgers. Second, G. Mills. 



PIGEONS. 
The Show of Pigeons amounted to nearly one hundred pens, 
being a very much larger number than have ever been exhibited 
at this Show previously. The character of the birds was also 
much higher than in former years, the winners in most of the 
classes being first-rate specimens of the respective breeds. 

The Carriers and Powters were shown singly. The first prize 
for Carrier cocks was taken by Mr. Bake with a very fine black, 
■emarkable for its length of neck and general carriage. There 
rere eleven entries, and the class, as a whole, was an exceedingly 
good one. In Powters the competition, especially among the 
cocks, was severe. Mr. Bake won the first prize with a very 
long-limbed black cock that had never been exhibited previously ; 
this bird taking the prize over his well-known blue cock tha^ 
las been so very successful. In Powter hens, Mr. Bake w 
^Iso the winner of the first prize; the second going to Ik 

Smith for a very young red hen of great promise. In Shon 
w_^rf Tumblers, the prizes were awarded to Almonds, "^i 
VumpeterSf Mr. O**"'** — » the first with a pair of Whites 
3ry unusual meri Ik *^rbs the show -^a good; »nd ii 

'*f*»A*V» r»* '«n«i1«i>1< _.jr«r^ Af ^, 'P«|pke»' * •• "»—••' lln< 



WOODEN HIVES-BEE STINGS. 
Will some of your Scotch apiarians he so good as to say 
what thickness the wood is of their wooden hives, and if they 
keep them in a bee-house winter and summer ? and also how they 
find them answer, if better than the common straw hive for the 
North, as it seems to be the general opinion here (county of 
Durham) that they do best in straw, and especially in winter. I 
have a wooden-bar frame-hive, and a glass, four panes on each 
side-hive, and find when the temperature is at all low there is a 
condensation, and the liquid runs out, especially from, the wooden 
hive ; and I should, therefore, like to hear from some of your 
Scotch apiarians their opinions as to the best kind of hive. 
Wasps are very plentiful this season, and I am told have des- 
troyed two hives out of iour or five sent to the moors. Would 
it not be as well for you to give Mr. Payne's remedy—turpentine 
for destroying them, published in the useful little book " Bee- 
keeping for the Many" published at your office? Besides, it 
would be of great use to farmers, as they sting the women in 
reaping. By the by, when on the subject of stings, I have found 
the best and quickest remedy for a sting is to rub it well with 
fresh urine : this cures and prevents the swelling sooner than 
anything that I know besides. I have found soda^ &c., seems to 
be oflen worse than the sting, and creates more swelling. — W. A. 



Bee Swashing Extbaobdinaey. — Mr. William Ashbumer, 
of Benthaws, near Penny Bridge, has a hive of bees which threw 
out three swarms in three successive days, all of which have been 
hived, and apparently are doing well. The days were the 13th, 
14th, and 15th init. July has been very prolific for swarma of 
bef»^ vic ^'^--'feepe^^ '*wn th«t if ^s r**^^'^ Kte for twarma to b« 
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prosperous ; but, if we are blest with a month or two of diy 
weather, there is no doubt but that honey wiU be most abundant 
in autumn. 



MODE OF SUPPORTING FALLEN COMBS. 

Ok the 6th instant, I dispatched a stock of Ligurian bees to 
London, on its way to the North ; unfortunately, it was returned 
to me three days afterwards by my esteemed correspondent in 
the metropolis, with a note intimating that so many combs had 
dropped during its transit, that he wss afraid to forward it to 
its destination. 

On examination I found that four brood-combs hsd fallen 
on the floor-board. Most probably the mischance occurred at 
an early period ; for not only were the combs securely fixed in 
the positions they occupied when down, but some square inches 
of new comb had been attached to the bars, and filled with eggs 
by the queen. A good deal of brood in yarious stages had been 
destroyed in attaching the combs to the floor- board, and to each 
other ; but not a dozen bees appeared to hare been killed. 

In order to enable the bees to refix the combs in their natural 
position, I replaced them one by one, and kept each in firm con- 
tact with its appropriate bar by supporting it on a strip of wood, 
half an inch wide by a quarter of an inch thick, which in its 
turn was sustained by biudinfi^.wire passed orer the bar at each 
end, as represented in the following sketch. 




The upper edges of the combs were also kept in place by a 
couple of clips of this form C^ slipped over each bar near 
the ends, and embracing j V the sides of the comb. These 
rery useful little articles / I are easily formed out of a 
strip of sheet zinc, or tin, about three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and -1 inches long. 

The next rooming I examined the hive and found the combs so 
firmly refixed by the bees that I was able to remove all the sup- 
port:*, and trust them to their natural attachments. 

This mode of support is applicable to largo guide-combs 
(which cannot easily be attached by melted wax) as well as 
combs that have dropped by accident, and may, possibly, be of 
as much service to others as it has been to — A Devonshire 
Bes-keefeb. 



ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 

It is not a pleasant task at any time to record one's failures. 
I do so to prevent, if possible, my brother bee-keepers falling 
into the same dilemma, as many, no doubt, think they can lead 
the bees to almost do anything, particularly such a simple aflair 
as making artificial swarms. If I recollect rightly, Huber says 
that by abstracting eggs from one hive and placing them in 
another with worker bees, a complete colony will ensue. Teget- 
meier says with his boxes artificial swarms can be formed any 
time when drones are numerous, by merely removing a bar of 
brood- comb and placing it in an empty hive which is to be put 
in the old one's place. They rear a queen from the young brood, 
while both old and young hives will do well and prosper, or words 
to that effect, while he lauds artificial oyer natural swarms in no 
small degree. (I think now it is on a par with Professor 
Bolman's roasted potatoes as sets for the prevention of the 
potato murrain.) But to proceed. From some cause or other one 
of my straw hives in the winter last lost its queen, although the 
workers were populous. Her death might have arisen from old 
age, it being a first swarm of 1860. They bred drones, and 
carried in at times small quantities of pollen ; of course it was 
necessary for the rearing of them, but their numbers gradually 
diminished until the 10th April last, when I cut out a piece of 
comb, and fitted in a correspondinfr piece containing eggs from 
its more fortunate neighbour. Singular enough, this queen- 
rearing experiment failed, although all t!>e eggs were hatched out. 
Nothing daunted, I, on the 22nd May, supplied it with another 
piece of comb, and now, July, I find that also a failure ; so I 



droT6 the few bees the hiret contained, m robbers oommenoed 
plundering the stores which weighed 14 lbs. nett. My having 
a good supply of bar-hives, and £rones being numerous on the 
20th May, my established stocks in box bar-hives were very 
strong ; so I took two bars of brood-comb from one, and placed 
it carefully in an empty hive, and clean, empty combs on each 
side to save the bees the labour of making more. I removed the 
old stock, and put the new one in its place. It being a fine day 
so many were out at work, I had a good swarm. They worked 
well for a week or so but reared no queen, although every egg is 
hatched out ; and I am inclined to doubt the hive now haying a queen 
from which I abstracted brood to renoyate the hiye first mentioned, 
for they since have really done nothing. For twenty years have I 
been a bee-keeper, but these failures to me are worse than all 
the bad seasons in that time put together. Naturally being 
desirous of keeping pace with the spirit of the age, I adopted 
bar-hives with the intention of preventing natural swarms de- 
camping and increasing the honey-store ; but from my ignorance 
of their habits, or my clumsy manipulation, I have to regret 
more than losing a natural swarm or two during the season, as 
I think that, had I not interfered, they would have done much 
better. 

Perhaps Mr. Woodbury, or some other experienced and kind 
contributor, may be able to account for my failure ; and any 
information on this subject will be pleasing to our fraternity in 
general, and be gratefully received by— A Mcddlssex Bbi- 



LIGURIAN BEES. 

Yoir will like to know how it has fared with my Ligurians 
since you paid me your yisit. The royal larva, which came in 
your hat, and which we placed in the glass over the stock, whose 
queen with all her eggs and brood had been previously removed, 
has been right carefully tended by the workers. The cell was 
covered in on Thursday, and may, therefore, be expected to give 
forth its occupant at the end of this week. It appears to be of 
the ordinary size, and is jealously guarded. 

On Thursday I turned out the Italian queen you sent me on 
the 11th, with all her subjects, from the box in which she was 
at first located, giving them a larger bar-box full of honey and 
brood of common bees. This I did, first vrith a view to strengthen 
the population, and add to the space and riches of the stock ; 
secondly, as I found a quantity of Ligurian eggs and brood in 
the box vacated by the Italian queen, I resolved to transfer to 
it the splendid population of the May artificial swarm, just over 
the Ligurians in the bee-house, and make them rear a family of 
hybrid queens, such as the rojal larva will be which you brought 
with you, should she issue from her cell a perfect insect. These 
hybrid queens I shall supply as far as they go to my other stocks 
after depriving them of their English queens. The transfer was 
easily effected, and their (magnificent) English queen destroyed ; 
and they are, now, doubtless doing their best to replace their loss. 
There were about 1000 Ligurian eggs, and quite young larvse in 
the box given to them. Of course, I took away every particle of 
the brood and eggs of their own queen. And, now, let me say 
how glad I shall be to receive another pure Ligurian as soon as 
you can spare me one, and the finer the better. I ought to have 
two pure bred and fertilised queens, so as to be able next year to 
replace every English or hybrid queen in my apiary with the 
Italian breed in its purity. — B. & W. 



SKY BEES. 



Hating seen in your No. 16 an inquiry by " G. C." respect- 
ing a sound in the air like the swarming of bees, I beg to say 
that in July, 1852, my curiosity was raised by a humming in the 
air a^ described by your correspondent. As a lover of Nature I 
became desirous to know the cause ; J, therefore, inquired of 
some labourers if they knew what the soimd proceeded from. 
One of them, more intelligent than the rest, informed me it was 
caused by " midsummer hums," and was always heard in hot, 
dry weather. I asked him how he knew that, and if he had 
seen them. He replied. Yes, and that if 1 tossed a stone in the 
air they would come down on it. I did so, and found it to be 
correct ; but before the stone reached the earth they ascended 
again with wondrous speed. Being still curious to become more 
closely acquainted with them, I procured a small junk of wood, 
which I smeared with Stockholm tar, hoping that some of them 
might adhere to it, and thus become captives. It had the 
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colour, Tiider considerably tli&n the wreaih itself; and 
then, with the U8«al fringe of green and white, the outer 
circle is perfectly finished off. — E. 

(f*# be coniiimed.) 



PIT FOE GENERAL PURPOSES. 
I WISH to erect a pit with heatinsr apparatus, in which to 
keep Petunia*, Verbenas, Geraniums, Calceolnrias, Cinerarias, 4c., 
through the winter. I should feel much obliged for your 
opinion of the following plan suggested by a friend. Inside 
measurennpnt to be 11 fee-t tiy 7 feet ; the ground to be excavated 
4 feet or 6 feet deep, aiid built up to within a foot of ti»e level 
•of tke ground with ntue-inch briigDwork, t)»e remainder 4^ inch 
vhere the bivak ooeura, leavrng a ledge to be boarded across for 
a foDae bolton to be 8 feet or 4 feet vbove the flue ; tlie fireplace 
t« be «t the end and the flae going f^l round tlie pit. terminating 
with a chin>r»e5r near tlie fireplaoe, a ventilalor to be in the 
back wall. I thouglit of having three lights glazed with rough 
plate ; but my friend adTise« one liglit to be clear sheet glass, as 
J[ might bring fiowers on to bloom sooner under that. My chief 
deeire is to grow window plants, with a few for bedding pur- 
poses. I tliought of only making use of the heating apparatus 
wlien likely for a frosty night, and even through the day when 
the thermometer stands near freezing-point. Jn ordinary winters 

1 have kept my plants in a cold frame, but the last two I have 
Shad them all killed. I wish to know if the dry heat of the flue 
^wfll be injurious, and if so Ij€>w it can be irmedied ; and whether 
•t would answer the purpose of striking cuttings, startmg plant* 
m spring as weH as the eomtnon dung- bed. I may as well 
«tafte^e aspect U south- west. I ba^e estimated the cost about 
.(£10. I ishould hke^ of course, to have one to answer every 
^otpose. 

If not asking too much at once, may I trouble you for a list of 
a few other plants I might grow successfully with such a pit ? — 
A. B. C. 

j[A€ you flH^ only one of many who are wishing for similar 
infeffimatioo,* few random thoughts on jour letter may not be 
aiaacoeptable. 

For all merely keeping of bedding plants, &c., through the 
wiriter, a deep pit is not desirable, as the deeper it is, other 
fhings being equal, the more likely will the plants be to suflTer 
from datnp. In making a pit from 4 feet to 5 feet below the 
..ground level you would require to sink the stokehole 2 feet 
more in order to heat the pit by a flue, if the flue stands on the 
floor of the pit, and this depth, unless in a dry place, would 
either gire you water to trouble you, or necessitate a consider- 
able eipense for draining to keep ell dry. Besides, as we 
presume that you mean to have a wall above ground — say 
2i faetat beck, and 3. foot in front, even on your plan of build- 
tng, a considerable quantity of bricks will be swallowed up to 
veiftoloee a space that after all would only by II f«»et by 7 feet. 

The plan you propose is an excellent one under the circum- 
stances, as fa'' as the temporary flooring is concerned. We have 
several times recommended a similar plan, even when the wall 
was carried up solid, or hollow uniformly, by leaving a l«*dfe of 
bricks out an inch or so wide, to receive the floor of boards, and 
in such a pit as yours we would have at least a couple of such 
'ledges, one within a foot of the front wall plate, and another 

2 feet or 18 indies from it, so that when plants got rather tall 
the boards could be whipped out and placed at the lower level, 
which would give the plants all the more headroom. Even in 
a common pit, with the boarded floor rather open — say two- 
inch spaces between the boards, such floors are a great advan- 
tage for equalising temperature, and even moisture in the atmo- 
^aiiere. Many things do not do well when set at once cm the 
aaaded or cindered floor of a shallow pit or frame, and they are 
very quickly heated and quickly cooled, the moisture within 
*^ng quickly thrown into vapour at one time, or deposited in 
^nist and hoar frost at another, requiring, therefore, more care in 
•ir-giving and protecting. But ni such a pit as you oontem- 

/iate, the great body of air enclosed will be a security against 
■ithor extreme so far, and the lighting of a fire when necessary will 

ieen-that air more in motion than m a mere cold pit unheated. 

nTnless in r 'er- •■ ^*t, ^'*— ever, plenty of air "hould. accompany 
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would not be so likely to encounter damps from rains soaking 
into the walls, or sprtagiug up into yoor stoke)M>le and snaking 
your flue and furnace damp. But lor general purposes, such a 
deep pit would be the most useful, as you might grow largish 
specimens in it in summer, or you might appropriate it to grow- 
ing Cucumbers and Melons in boxes above your flue. A nine- 
inch flue would be large enough for such a place ; and it matters 
little where it runs, though under general circumstances it might 
be as well if it was a foot from the sides all round. 

If such a pit could be changed into a little house— say 2 fast 

or 3 feet wider, the expense would be no great deal more, and 

there would be no comparison in the amount of interest and 

i enjoyment it would yield. You might then have a pathway in 

, the middle 2 feet wide, with a moveable tarred platform on 

J each side made into pieces, so as to be easily moved, and a 

I narrow shelf or two over the pathway ; or even one over the plat- 

I forms for little things in winter, would enable you to hold more 

I things than you could do on the mere level floor of a pit, and, 

i best of all, you could work amongst them and attend to their 

j varied wants in winter — whilst in a common pit, with no means 

I of getting at the plants exoept by opening the eaahes, they run a 

I risk in continued bad weather of being either frosted, parohed, 

soaked, or burned up. Even if compelled to have such a pit as 

you propose, if the welfare of my plants and pleasure in attend- 

uig to them were the chief considerations, I would have the back 

flue a foot from the back wall, I would have a small door in that 

wall, make the tcp of the flue a path, liave the platform only for 

that width, and make up for that space by havmg two or three 

shelves against the back wall. 

I have written on the supposition, that for some reason the 
sloping glass roof should not be much above the ground level, 
and that therefore there is something like a necessity for sinking 
into the ground in order to obtain depth and headroom sufficient. 
The idea of economy as respects warmth is also, no doubt, worthy 
of consideration ; for though, when the ground gets cold out- 
side of a sunk wall, the wall itself wiH be constantly parting 
with its own beat and the heat of the endoted space, still as 
frost seldom penetrates above a foot or 18 inches, and as the 
sunk wall even when not isolated is free from being much 
influenced by sudden atmospheric changes, it will neither get 
cooled nor heated in anything like the same proportion as a 
wall exposed fully to all the changes of our atmosphere. A 
heated pit, with muoh of its wall freely exposed, loses heat fast 
by radiation from the walls, and e!»pecially in cold, windy 
weather. 

Kevertheless, except in particularly dry places, so great is my 
dread of damp in the case of all plants merely requiring pro- 
tection, or just enough of fire heat to keep frost out,Jthat had I 
such things to do now, I would uniformly build on the surface 
of the ground instead of sinking beneath it ; and 1 would con- 
crele the floor of the pit inside, to prevent so far moisture rising 
from below, and in winter I would take oare tliat not an ostra 
drop of water should be spilled. With the same amount of 
height of wall, we would thus avoid the trouble and expense of 
removing the soil to the depth of from one to two yards, and 
though the wall would be exposed, we would neutralise that 
expoeiire so far bv making a fuurteen-inch hollow wall, instead 
of a nine-inch solid one, wliich would take hardly any more 
bricks, and would secure the inside bricks being kept more 
warm and dry, at the extra expense of having a coping-board 
4 in'^hes wider. For keeping out frost, and keeping in heat, 
we have proved that these hollow walls are a great economy. 
Any good bricklayer knows how to tie such a wall together, for 
we do not mean that two four-and-a-balf-ineh walls shall be 
built with an open space all the way between them. Mlien 
properly tied the wall will be nearly as strong as a solid wall, 
and vaskly more suitable. 

Under such an arrangement, if the surface grouad is hard, 
there would be no necessity for sinking down aborea few inchee 
for a foundation. If not solid enoc^h* a concrete foundation 
will be cheaper than bricks ; and if not to be used directly, a 
layer of tar on the surface of the concrete wiU prevent damp 
risii'g in the wall. For such bedding and window plants in a 
pit 7 feet wide, we should consider 30 inches in front, and from 
52 inches to ^ inches at back, ample size enough ; and if the 
flue went close to the front and back wall, ttiere would be ample 
space (or a 'floor boarding 9 incbes or so abo>ve it. In such case 
Ine best plan of giving air would be iiy sashes. In fine weather 
they could be off altogether. In mftdish, muggy weatiier, they 
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thovoogli ciro^Atioii. Air tfaoold atwfejs be'givni at Che tof 
firit, and, mint in §ewn9 WMlber, ilr«» iho«M soiioe^Iy be 
lighted without air being grren. 

If foUowing' our adviot, twi would mako jour nil into •! oaae» 
9 feel «r 10 iseC wide, if that waa butU on tbe turface y<M 
wdold hai^ tfie frfaaanra of walliinf into your home on the Teve^ 
or even •tepping up into it, instead of deeeending into a pit^ 
•oine 2 javd« below the fBueral leveL Sueh a pit-Iiou^ might 
bo 3| feet high in ffont, and 7i feet to 8 feet high behind— for 
n sloping roof —a path in the middle, a level platform in fmnt, 
and a sloping stage of from three to fmiF steps at the baoh for 
setting dwarf biwh^ plants on. Ttio extra expense in width 
might be saMd in baring a fixed roof, formed of rafter sash borr, 
3 inches deep hj If inch wide, and placed so as to reroive 
gqoares, 16 inehea aeross and 12 incites deep. Three openings 
for yentilators oould then be Isft in the front wall, IS inohe» by 
9 incheS) and so thst the air would pass orer the floe. Three 
similar ones, but 1 foot deep, should be left near the ridn^e in the 
book ; and thus making and moving saslies would be dispensed 
with. Skieh an arrangement woald oombine a great amount of 
ntilitjr with pleasure, and afford nice feoreation in coKf days 
when yon could do nothing outside. A nice »pan-roofed house 
might also be formed, with side wails 3 feet, mid height at the 
ridge 7 feet ; Tentilators would have to be pUced there by some 
of the modes frequently adrerted to. Either of tliese mode« will 
be an unproremeni on the deeply sunk pit, and will be just as 
useful for other purposes in summer ; and even more so^ becanse 
you can get among your plants wlistever you grow. 

Ventilation has been referred to according to the cireom- 
atamoes. You must not depend on one Tentitator in the back 
wait One would make s too rapid draught in one place, and 
the enda if tlie door were shut would bd in a state of rest. One 
adrantago of rentibtors in the front wall, aa adverted to, orer 
mere lifting of the sashes tliere is that the fresh air will not 
only be heated, but will be diftised beneath the plants as well as 
abore and among them. For ventilatori in the wall, a sliding 
piece of wood wUl bo as good as any, though a small frame with 
a square of flilass in it wonld be better. In severe weather a 
small bag of shavings or hay may be stuifed behnid the ventilator ; 
but that will only be required in serere weather. 

As to glass, wo would hare nothing to do with rough plate, it 
ia so dismal in winter. V«e British or beet foreign sheet, noC 
lesa than 16 oas. to the foot. If 21 oaa it will be eheaper in 
the end, thongli wie ba^ had few casualtiea with IC 9t3, If sueh 
glass shHDuld be toa bright in snmmer, the eheaptst shade would 
be glased ganaa fixed in pieces inside the size of a light, by 
means of a small ring at each comer. If jusi peat dry when not 
wanted it will last for many yeam, and cost sciroely anything at 
first. If anxions to pvrserve bloom in summer, pieces might 
also be stretched over the ventilators which wonld keep flMaand 
beso out, and yet admit air freely if not too much glased. 

In ordinary ssasons, as 5100 do not wisit to force much, all tha 
beat from the fiue to k^ep out alight froats will not dry the air 
too muoh| if the floor is kept moderately damp ; but in a con- 
tinued frost or when a sharpish fire was neressary, it will be 
adfisable to place vassals of wster on the flue, and even to 
sprinkls Use stagaain sunny days when it would not be neeesvary 
to water the plants. In suehfrosty weather, if tho sun is st all 
powerful, bo sura and give a little air early at the bMk in the 
morning ; and if tho air be eirid and dry in tho shade, ruther let 
the firs out in pmferenoa to giving a groat deal of air under sneli 
circomstancejt. With a little given early, it will bo warmed and 
moistened be£of« getting among the plants ; and if tho house or 
pit rises 16^ or 15^ mora than usual, the plants will like tt rather 
than not, as sma heat with » little air on will never draw or 
weaken plants like heat given witfaonb snn. 

As to the comparative uMrifa of grawing snd propagating 
plants ia such a pit or house, and doing sa by means of a dung- 
bed, that will depend greatly on dio management. There is no 
meana for seeunng mpid snd healthy gtrewth when lieat oan 
bo safely applied lilce a awcet dmsg-bed ; hut a littk carelsssnesa 
as to the swvetne»s of tha dung, uading, or air giving, will soon 
ruin aU. In your pit with a little eatra heat you can easily 
start your planta in spring ; bat if for piopagatiiig purposes jau- 
wanted as mueh haat as jois would gel fraoa a duai^bed, yoa^ 
wottUl have too mnsis Am auak pLsnts aa Patnnias, Verbenaiv An. 
To eomhiaa bath pnrpossa yoa must maha srmnfBiiienis 
aocordingiy. Thua,. san^)aa ithsra your flue oomra fr-oas that 
fumaoe vou shnft-ia a pivtor the whola of tha front, sad anv 
adid it Iff aiinkeaand aasvrtdkil with a don bjer of MOgla 



gravel, and then with sand, &e., yon wonld hava ffie means of 
getting what bottom heat yoa wanted for your euttnig«, provided 
you eonld keep it there, and yet give enough of air to the- ofiiar 
plants. Formmg a small bed thos over the flue and covaring- 
with hand-lights would be ss simple apian as any ; but if fliese 
lights are to be bought it wonld be expensive. We migfii hit 
on something simpler still. Suppose you wanted two or three 
propagating^pits, each 3 feet 6 inohes tonj^ and t feet wide, abova 
your flue, we shall notice how to make one of these under dif- 
fbrent oircumstanees. In the above case, wherv the flua ia 
snrrounded with clinkers and covered with gravfl and sand, we 
wonld make a bottomless box, the back board being 12 in^Mt- 
deep, the front 8 inches, the ends sloping accordingly. Q^i the 
box on the sand and have as many squares of glass — say two, as 
would go from back to front, a couple of tacks being placed for 
each in front to prevent them shdlug. Such g^aw may be got in 
such sizes from 2 Id. per foot. They will be quite close enongh 
without any glazing or anything of the kind ; and when there is- 
too much oondensed vapour on the under side, all you hswertO'do- 
ia to turn the upper side downwards. A piece of paper or a- 
piece of gauze will do for shading. The cuttmgs may be planted 
out, or, better sfil!, inserted in small pots and moved out aa sooa 
as struck. 

Another plan may just be mentioned. You have a ledge left 
for your flooring — well, hate a two-and-a-half-inch wall or boards 
on the inner side of the flue of the same height, place a brick,. 
&c., on the flue to bring it to the »ame level, and on these set 
boxes formed of zinc or sheet iron, for the bottom, and soeh* 
boards, as above, for sides. Place sand on the iron, after making 
a few holes m it, to prevt-nt too much moisture accumulating^ 
and shut up all openmgs at the ends of the flue enclosed, so that 
the heat given oE shall ride into the iron instead of passing along 
and getting into the stmospliere of the house, and in either case 
you will have a nice hotbed for cuttings, and be able to examine 
them in all weathers. By the latter plan you may have tha flua 
all exposed in winter, and yonr platform for pUnts in the usual 
way. In spring remove part of th3 platform next the furnace,, 
bring in one of these iron-bottomed boxes, snd plaoe it right» 
and then furnish it with sand or tan for plunging pots ir» ;. andr 
when you want more room take out snother piece of your i^ant 
platform, and so on. By such means you can keep heat at joar 
cuttings, and yet keep the res>t of your plants cool enough by 
giving plenty of air ; and if the general atmosphere from using 
the flue is apt to get too dry, syringe tlie stages, damp the floor,, 
and keep vessels of wster on the flue. 

With such care any plants may be grown in such a little 
house, though our advice would be not to attempt too many 
kinds at Unt. In relation to the phnts you mention we would 
say. Keep the Gkranrums on boards, and at the end next the 
furnace, giving air in all stiifahle weather. Verbenss may go< 
next, also on boarda, and be carefully watered, and »moked if a 
green fly appears. Petunias next, and not so particular ss to tho- 
boards being dry. Cinerarias next, and if standing on mosa 
kept dampish they will thrive all the better. In simny days in 
winter might be syringed about two o'clock, so as to be dry 
before nightv Caloeolarias should also stand damp and eooL 
Oiva all the air possible to them, and if much flre is used sprinkle 
tham on sunnv davs. They dislike fbe heat altogether if it oould 
ba avoidedL—B. Fisir.] 



FROST AND THE ASH-LKAVED KIDNET 
POTATO. 

1 vnvD that my Ash-leaved Kidneys care no more abotif the 
frost than the frost carea about them. 1 planted them the ftPfet 
week in March^not wise for doing so, I admit, bnt it wav a 
cunvsttient time for me to do so, and tha wither bring flna, I 
embasoed tlie opportunity of planting. AVelJ, they came up 
strong; not one missed until the trott amde its appearanee, and 
after two or three hours' hat snn they seen*ed all to disappear. 
I thought it wss all over with them, but they got over it much 
sooner than I expected. They were rs-eetabli^hed again, and 
ftHed nis tlie broken rows and showed their green fops ; bnf, 
ahu! not for long, tha next slaaght'er was worse than the ffapsf. I 
looharl oot of my bedroom window on tliat terrible moming, 
the lOrh of May I think it wi s. I saw the flelds covered with a 
flna fhtMl; in a few minutes I was in my garden, and tha ffrst 
tksn^ that attracted aiy attention waa a pail of water eonered 
with ioc I took thetop of that off in a pieor. I thought of th/fr.. 
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and from the common tjpe of the fpeoier. They coosivt not 
merefy in the varied terminations, lenfith and breadth of frond, 
shape and arrangement of pinnv, hut aJso in the varied oliaracter 
of the fruit, Trhich, instead of being in continuous linen, ia in 
some cases' broken up into rounded dots,- and in others into 
short lines or asplenioidai forms ; while others, again, bear semi- 
iVateecent fVond^, and tlieee last are rather of common occurrence. 

I^ addition to the before-mentioned varieties, we have sue- 
oeedWl in' finding about twenty-two highly rare and interesting 
forms, which there is every reason to believe will be permanent. 
They hate, in most instances, been submitted to Mr. Moore, of 
Cholises, author of "The Handbook of British Ferns," " Nature- 
printed Ferns," £c., who has examined and named thf m. 

I will now enumerate these varieties as nearly as I can in the 
order in which they were found, giving the localities and a few 
other particulars respecting some of the new forms. 

In June, 1859, 1 accompanied my kind friend, Mr. Holmes, 
your treasurer, on a short botjinii-al tfojouni- to that fertile field 
of botanical research. North Wales. We devoted two days to 
the investigation of t^t portion of the Llaorwst valley which is 
nea- ly opposite to the town. Our object was partly to ascertain 
if another station for the Asplenium septentrionale could be 
found adjacent to that indicated by Mr. Newman, in 1854, all 
the plants of which are now eradicated, and also to discover 
what other rare plants inhabited the locality. It is almost need^ 
less to etat*4 that we were unsuccoAsful in finding another station- 
for the Aspieniura, but found out that there is another some two 
miles nearer to Bettys-y-coed. We explored several of the 
ranges of rock^, and met with many rare and intere»tiiig Phar 
iierogamio and Cryptogamic plants. At the foot of the highest 
range of rocks, not far from the road over the mountains to 
Capel Curig, we came upon a most extraordinary and beautiful 
form- of the Blechnum spicant. At first I supposed it^^ to be a 
very beautiful fotm of the B. strirtum ; but, on examination, 
found it to difler considerably from that rare variety. Mr. 
Mooxse has since named it-^ 

1% Bl£C1ii»T73i cob'CLSNUM.— It was fortunately in fruit at 
the time, and a fine tufty plant. Fronds linear, very narrow, 
from. 6 inclies to 9 inches long» and from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch wide ; lobes nearly round, beautii'ully crenated 
on the edges ; fertile fronds much longer than the barren ones, 
little more than a rachu>, the lobes abbreviated into simple nodes, 
bearing; the sorL It is De% extremely rare, quite unique,, and 
beautiful. 

About twenty yards further on, we came upon another extra- 
ordinary form — 

2. Blechnum lancifolium. — Fronds lanciform, somewhat 
less t«lian the species^ entire for about one-third their length ; 
fertile frondo btiU more lanciform, and depauperated above and 
below, and much shorter than in the species. Mr. Moore says 
it seems as if the plant was in eourte of formation. 'J'his form 
is well described in the folio eopy of " Nature- printed Ferns," 
to which I refer the curious for further information. I have 
since met with another form of this plant, in Staups-olough, 
neap Todmordenj somewhat more developed than the WeLh 
form. 

On our seoond day in Llonrwst valley,, we found two good 
plaata of the true 

^ Blbchkum- stbicxum ; but, as this beautiful plant is well 
described in the work before referred to, I need not deseribe it 
here. I have ttince found tibout a dozen plants of Ui is rarity in 
the vale of Todmorden, about 100 yards from Greenhursthey. 
A single plant of the Lomaria strict a was found, a few years 
jgo, near Halifax, but was thought of so much value that it was- 
uext to impossible to get to i>ee it. All the Fern growers were 
^uite in a ferment respeotinf^ it. This ]>lanty I believe, has since 
>een lost. It was certainly extraordinary luck to find a dooen 
^f-tiiis beautiful Fern all at once in the vale of Todmorden^ It 
' extremely rare. 

\ Blechnum suBSEBKATrM — Ths rare and interesting 
..^ty I found last summer^ in Cat holesclough- ; and a friend of 
>urs, Mr. Monkman, found it about three years-agos near Castle 
toward, in Yorkshiie. The two forms slightly differ from each 
^Uer. We have grown it since that lime, and it provee to be a 
^rmanent form. I am not aware that it has yet been described, 
t is more distinctly pinnate than any other variety I have yet 
•^n, normal in size, pinuts mostly very muoh ascending, mid 
,mte or subserrate on the inferior, and frequently aurioled on- 
to superior limb; fertile '-"uids, normal in size„ withr aH tile 

-jMn4a b"*iti^>tt^ "^' ''W i *^ ^ *• ^ vw—«. -t-vfvA^it^kiiy «««Hk i«^ mm 



interesting. In fruited in our fernery latt teason^and wo lui:vi» 

now plants from, spores, which I am watehing with much aasMt j.. 

{To be oofUitmed.) 



AMERICAN BLIGHT. 
I HATE a garden containing about fif^y Apple trees which ten 
years ago were infested with the blight. All the old remedies' 
had been tried without permanent efiect. I at>ked myself the 
question, " What is the object to be attained ? " My common 
sense replied, ** 'J otal annihilation." Then, I said, " Destruction 
is the thing," and a " hard scrubbing-brush the weapon." Tlie 
insects do not like the process, and have disappeared. If the 
slightest blight is observed in the crevices of the gnarled bark, it 
is immediately well scrubbed ofi*. My gardener uses "No. 3, 
John BarshamV Patent, Kingston-upon-Tbames, fo be had at any 
brushmakers. With perseverance I expect the Larches might 
be cured in Mr. Godsall*'* nursery. — Common Sense,, Jair' 
mifigham, 

SYNONYMOUS FUCHSIAS. 

Ja3CE8 BoLLiirs surely does not for a moment suppose that 
these Fuchsias, marked ** both the same " are really alike ; yet 
the reading of his letter gives to me that idea. Either he ha» 
been victimised by some nurgeryman, or he has not a florist'» 
eye to note the diffbrenoes in habifi, st^le, form, and colour 
of the flowers. Duchess of Lancaeter, the Old Duchess as it 
is familiarly called, is like none other. It is longer in the tube 
than Fairest of t)ie Fair, longer in the footstalk, whiter and 
longer in the sepals, the corollas are as different as possible. 
Fairest of the Fair is the best formed ; but the Duchees- for 
colour — rosy violet it is called by florists, the same colour as 
Christine bedding Gersniuni, but a shade darker— infinitely a 
more attractive fiower, though the habit of growth of Fairest of 
the Fair is better, shorter jointed wood. Fairest of the Fair 
would be more attractive if the foliage wee darker in colour, 
it i» a little too daucous. Prince of Prusnii, James Bollins call» 
it I suppose ho moans Princess of Pruseia (Snnrith), white 
corolla. Well, between this and Eclat there is ifr wide difl^rence. 
Eclat seems to have some of the old globosa blood in it, short 
and dumpy in the tube and furrowed, with stifier, better re- 
flexed sepals, and a corolla more like Fascination, thick, waexy, 
creamy. Princess of Prussia is marred by the stireaks of red down^ 
the corolla : certes, I think Countese of Burlington is before 
it. Guiding Star and Yenus de Medici**-ye powers ! as much 
diflenence ae between — whom shall we say r — Lady Macbeth 
and Titania, or Ariel. Venus is the most useful Frchsia'grown ; 
but Guiding Star, "you bonnie gem,'*^ you are paet deBcription» 
except that Guiding- Star is Venus purified from all dross — a 
miniature perfection in every sense. I am encroaching upon 
valuable space. Only two mors, Oeneral Williams like 
Lord Maoaulay? Not a bit. Lord Sfacaulay is more after 
British Sailor; Gvneral Williams har an extraordinarily long- 
peduncle or footstalk, too long for the proper display of the 
flower : its proportions are long altogether — long tube, long^ but 
well-reflexed sepals, and long rather than wide corolla, more like^ 
a chimney-pot than an inverted bowl, which is the peculiar 
characteristic of Banks* Fuchsias. If James ftollius would 
like to compare his with the proper kinds, and if he has not the 
privilege of visiting a gentleman's or amateur's place where 
these arc grown, I will post him flowers and leaves of all the 
kinds he mentions, if he will let me know. 

How about Potatoes ? We are potting- Short's plan in opera- 
tion. T will give you some notee when the result is known.— 
N. H. PowNAix, Soline Fietreponty JSfbttifigfiam. 



THE ACTION OF THE POLLEN— CUSTASD 
VEGETABLE MAILROW. 

In some of your late Number* & dieoussion has taken plao» 
as- to tlie means by which the pollen^ of plants fertiliaee the 
ovules. I will not occupy your spaoe with entering into this 
subject, except to draw attention to Dr. Carpenter'a worir, oallad* 
•*The Microscope." At page 4^, and provioue pen, any 
reader may And what ia known on thia auliBeot ; aad, at he 
mentiOBa at page 466, tiia pollen graiaa mtfy Heobaerved. witk %, 
fwj moderate i*»*4i«im«t»f v -jf^fT-vi* ¥kmt yalUmL ^-obe^y ai I 
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shrhrel, espeoiallj the best roots. The youngest, and oonse- 
quentlj those that would stand, should start into growth first. 

The old soil being remoTed, and the Vine roots secured as 
much as possible from harm, then lose no time in first of all 
making the open drains perrect, and then wheeling in the rubble 
drainage. Of this useful and necessarj material be liberal, es- 
pecially if the situation is low and wet. That haying been 
wheelea in, levelled and rolled, then let it be oorered with a thin 
layer of turf, the grassy side downwards ; this will prevent the 
finer parts of the compost falling in amongst and choking up the 
drainage. That being completed, then begin to wheel in the 
compost, commencing close up to the walls of the house, and lay- 
ing on a sufficient thickness at once ; by so doing there will be no 
nece.^sity for the barrow wheel, or even the feet of the men ever 
to be put upon it — at least, until that part of the border is, now 
operating upon, filled up again. One point must not be forgotten, 
and that is, not to fill up the border to its full height— space 
must be left for the roots. It, however, must be remembered, 
also, that the soil will settle considerably ; and, therefore, due 
allowance must be made for that settling. All these points having 
been attended to, then the border is ready for the roots of the 
Vines. \j ncover them and spread them out regularly on the 
surface of the soil, treading on it as little as you possibly can. 
Finally, cover up the roots with the nicest part of your compost, 
about from 3 inches to 4 inches deep, and that finishes the 
operation so far as that number of Vines is concerned. 

There the cultivator might rest for that year, and allow that 
portion of his vinery that he had removed to recover before 
lifting any more of his Vines ; but if those unoperated upon are 
unfruitful, or produce indifferent Grapes, it would be better to 
have the whole renewed at once. However, I leave that to his 
own judgment, because circumstances alter oases. 

It is quite possible that some of the lifted Vines may not do 
well : should that happen, then let young Vines be planted the 
season following, and let them gradually replace the old ones. 
Indeed, it is my opinion, borne out by practice, that whenever 
a border is renewed and the old Vines transplanted in it, young 
Vines should invariably be planted also the same season. If the 
old ones do well it is easy enough to cut away the young ones ; 
but if the lifted Vines do not promise to come round again, then 
a Tear is saved by having young Vines planted at once ready to 
take their plase if necessary. 

The after-management of lifted Vines is the same as for Vines 
that have no need of transplantation, with the exception that 
I would recommend a severer pruning the first year : in some 
instances the Vines might be shortened in considerably. *thia 
hard pruning would h^p to balance the loss of roots, and thus 
the roots retained, or, rather, preserved, would be able to send 
up nourishment enough for the reduced branches. Then, again, 
as the roots have all been brought up near to the surface a 
greater care is needful to protect them from severe frost ; and 
another point should be attended to, and that is, not to force 
them into action too early in the year— in fact, they will start 
more vigorously if not forced at all. Let the root action be 
encouraged if you will by warmth to commence first, and the 
top action may be safely and better left to the natural heat of 
the spring sun.— T. Appleby. 

(To be continued.) 



SWEET WILLIAMS NOT BLOOMING. 

Can you inform me of the cause of Sweet Williams not 
fiowering ? Last year I saw plants from Hunt*s seed advertised 
in your publication. I obtained some, and this year they have 
grown till each clump (I planted them in threes), covers a space 
of from 1 foot to 18 inches, but not one has shown the least 
sign of throwing up a flower-stem. I took off some of the offsets 
of one or two and struck them, in the hope that that might 
induce the main stems to spindle ; but no, and the plants are now 
a picture of vigour, but still without any signs of flowering. I 
am in just the same fix with Hydrangeas in a small greenhouse : 
they grow in the most luxuriant style, and have done so for 
three years, but never a bloom have I had from them there. 
A large plant of Oleander serves me the same trick, forming its 
buds but never expanding them. 

My house is somewhat in the shade, and the plants do not |?et 
more than three hours* timinthe day, though I grow and flower 
well PdlargoniumB, Foclitias, OladidaB, Cinerarias, &c. The 
eoil in the case of the Sweet Williams is the ordinary gnrden toil. 



very light, but enriched before planting with a spit of dung. 
The Hydrangeas and Oleanders are both in sound loam, dung, 
and a little leaf mould.— M. G. C. 

[The summers are too short and your gardening is too good 
for your locality. Where the sun shines so seldom in London 
or near it, there are hundreds of plants which will never do 
much good in the way of flowering. Send your Hydrangeas and 
Oleanders to Covent G-arden, ana substitute Camellias for them. 
Never plant a Gladiolus there, but Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cine- 
rarias, and herbaceous Calceolarias would be just at home in 
your place, provided you shorten sail. You must not pride 
yourself so much on the fine glossy looks of your plants ; less pot 
room, less watering, poorer soil, and more drainage, are all you 
want to beat anything and eveiything before you. J 



GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLARS. 

I HAYS about three hundred Gooseberry and Currant trees, 
the whole of which were infested with the above pest, and about 
twelve trees completely stripped of their leaves before I dis- 
covered it. I at once sent for some lime, pounded it into dust, 
covered all the trees well with it, and especially the stems, and 
in less than two hours I had the gratification of seeing them 
drop in hundreds to the ground, and vainly again attempt to 
ascend the stem, but the lime dust blinded them, and they 
afterwards were found dead under the trees by thousands, and 
I have not been troubled with them since ; and I have had the 
finest crop of Gooseberries and Red Currants I have ever had. 

The trees were also infested with green fly, and the lime dust 
completely did for these, and now my trees are as clean and 
vigorous as they have ever been, and the crops the largest I 
have ever had ; whereas, had I allowed these pests to have 
their own way I should not have had a Gooseberry or Currant 
fit to use, besides spoiling the trees. 

All other remedies are worthless when compared with this;^ 
for it did not take an hour to throw the lime on them, and the 
cost was not 6d, I consider it an invaluable remedy. 

In the autumn I intend taking the old soil from round each 
tree and mixing new earth with lime, so as to destroy any eggs 
still remaining in the earth. 1 feel confident the lime has im- 
proved the foliage of the trees wonderfully ; and after they were 
all killed a good shower of ram washed all the lime off, thus 
again improving the trees. — L.Hahheb, Mayjield^ Sale, Cheshire. 



THE NEW AND RARE VARIETIES OF 
BLECHNUM SPICANT, 

Vound in the Neighbourhood of Todmorden and some other Places. 

{Bead before the Todmorden Botanical Society, by the President, Mr. A. 

Stai<>«kibli>.) 

When a thing is common and obtrudes itself on our notice at 
almost every step, we are too apt to under-estimate its real 
merits, to overlook its beauties and peculiarities, and treat it 
with neglect. This has been the case with the Blechnum spicant. 
I confess that formerly I regarded it as one of the least beautiful 
and least interesting of all the British Filices ; but, on examina- 
tion it has risen greatly in my estimation, and to me it is now 
invested with b€»uty and interest equal to that of any other 
species. It was said of the celebrated M. Glauber, the chemist, 
that " he made it his business carefully to examine what every- 
one else threw away," and he found his account in it So, if we 
carefully examine things that are common and neglected, we 
shall find our account in them, and be amply rewarded. We need 
not go to the Tropics nor the antipodes for noveltiee-— they 
abound in the common and neglected things around us, if we 
only exercise our eyes and our limbs to discover them. All 
nature is rich in variety and resources, and persevering industry 
will always be rewarded. 

During the summer and autumn of 1859, 1 and a few friends 
have examined some hundreds of thonsands, if not millions, of 
plants of the common Blechnum spicant ; out of these wo have 
selected upwards of 200 forms, more or less abnormal. These 
are now in our hardy fernery, and I shall watch their behaviour, 
under cultivation, with intense interest. Many of them I hav 
no doubt will revert to the normal form ; but others may depart 
even more widely firom it. 

Theae varieties in many instances are but slight ; yet, to a 
practised eye^ they are readi?y distinguished from one another, 
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dMHred efiect— it bjroof ht' ab«ni thvmi bmavA ^09, BOMethin^ 
lilfie Sk bee,, but much ■ttiAller.: I cirofaliy ^oeured tkiBii^ in a pill- 
boX) int-ending to send iifaeoii to 8oiw» proper peirson to be xiMoed, 
buty uBfoptuRAtely,. lost tben frao» mj podiec. I Kara tried eke 
sftme experiment se^eml time» since, bii€ hirtfe^^ imied to bring 
cl6wn a eingle insect, owhigy as I sappospj t» tbsir being higher 
in the air than the stone or junft of wood ooiild readi* I believe 
th«» to- be a small yariety of Hoverfly. I have seen since wiiat 
L eonstdev to be- the sarme iwest,. at early daw» oi a hot» dry 
BUDuner, in goeat mimberB hovering beneaiOh trees and shnibe ; 
but from their (luiohnesa have nev«r bora able to take one. 

White, in his " ITatuwd Hiseovy of Selbonme," thus writes, 
in 1780:-- 

" Mummiiiff in the ^#».*-Then» is a natiival occurrence to be 
met witli upon the highest psvts of ou^ dotnrns in hot summer 
dtigpB^ which always amueos me n^ncb, withoot giving me any 
satisfaotionr with respect to tlie cause of it ; and that is a load, 
audiUe humming of bees in the air, though mot one ittseet iB< W 
be seen. I'his sound ia to« be honrd the whole common througln 
from * Money Sdls>* to Mr. White's avenue gste. Any one 
would suppose that a large swarm of bees was in motion OTier- 
head. This noise was heard last week, on the 28th of June." 
--Bb FixuuiBy QavdeMTy Mrerford^ Bawtr, 



BIMENSIOirs OF HIVES— LIGURIAJST BEES 
MENTIONED BY VIRGIL. 

What should be the inside diameter of a round straw hire, 
the width of the comb-bar9, and the space between the bars ? 

AVl that has been said in favour of the Ligurian bee, was told 
UB by Virgil two thousand Tears ago, and jet his yellow bee was 
treated as a myth, ^o much for naturalists. 

[I consider 16 inches diameter by 9 inches deep, with eleven 
bars, a good size for circular bar-hives for common bees ; and 
VJ\ inches diameter by 9 inches deep, with twelve bars for Ligu- 
rians. {The bars seyen-eighths of an inch wide, and equidiatant 
from each other.— A Devonshibb Bee-kbepbk. 

The passage in Virgil alluded to by our correspondent is 
probably this : — 

Alter erit nmcuHB aoro «inalentibafl ardens, 
(Nam duo cunt genera) h^c melior, insignia et ore, 
£t rutilis clurua f'qnamiK : ille horridud alter 
Desidi&» latamque trahens ingioriua alvum." 

{Georg. IV.y I. 91—94.) 
Tbahblatiok.— There are tiro kindu, the better glown jnrith npota of 
gold, haa a more beautiful figure, and vhims with bright pcales ; the other 
U filthy through aloth, and inglorioualy drags a large body after him.] 



TEANSFEBRING SV9AEMS OF BEES-BEES 
IN A CONSEEVATOBY. 

W. H, H. would like to be informed if it be possible to transfer 
» swarm of bees, hived about six weeks ago, from a common 
straw hive to one of " Neighbour's Improved." Aleo, if bees 
would be likely to thrire diuring winter in a conservatory. 

[The only way of transferring the swarm nt this time is by 
driving. The driven bees in the new hive should occupy the 
place of the old stock, which muet be shifted a couple of feet on 
one side. The operation may be repeated in three weeks' time, 
and the expelled bees added to those first driven, whilst tlie 
stores of the deeerted hive remain for the proprietor. Copious 
feeding must be resorted to as soon as the bees are located in 
tlieir new habitation, and must be continued until its contents 
reach 20 lbs. neit weight. The above directions are given- on 
••he supposition that the " improved hive'* is witliout comb-bars. 
Should it, however, turn out to be a bar-hive, combs and a^l may 
)e transferred ; and if " W. H. H." wishes we will give directions 
for doing this in a future Number. 

We have never tried keeping bees during winter in a con- 
jervatory. Perhaps ponie of our correspondents may have done 
^ (k«i/3 inay favour us with the result of their experieroe.] 



iJPERIOEITY OF LIGUBIAN BEES. 
jib.x. x.-CoL. NEWifAN will doubtless be w'^U pleased to find 



^^t his predictions regarding t*^*" 
'^^pletely falsified by experience 
hav 'ir^^-^v stated that thct^ 
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inokidsds in- itself ei^ery important point of bee elcellsnoc^y m 
they do in beauty of appearance. I have n©w the pleeenre of in- 
forming Col. Newman and the apiarian readers of Teifr JovmriS 
OP HoETicuLTUUE, that they are equally at home in the mild 
climato and fertile vales of iJevon, as iu ihenaore elevated regioiia 
of the Alps. I can also assure the gallant Colonel that the Ligu- 
rian bee is by no- means deficient in its " ehoiee of paattirage «nd 
so forth when out of its own duttnct.*' 1 he honey ooHccted thift' 
sunmep by this alien race being of the finest qnality and flavour. 
Is it, sffter all, so very certain, that the common bee (Apis 
mellifica> is indigenous in Great Britain ? and would not CoL 
Newman's objections to the introduction of Apis lignsttcft i«t<y- 
thia country apply with at least equal force to our nioe«>hor8e8> 
whieh sprung originally &om Arab sires, atf well as to our popkera*- 
which owe much of their fattening quaiities to a& admixture of 
Chinese blood ? The same argument, if pushed to the extreme, 
might proeeribe the cultivation of foreign fimits and y^getaUea^> 
and once moM reduce us to n»gard the aneiuut British aeoru' m 
a stuple article of food.-- A DFV'ONSiftiBit Bsb*kk«i«. 



EHUBAEB WINE. 
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It is an old saying that " too many cooks spoU the broth^'^ 
and I fear the same remark would apply to rhubarb wine» 
about the making of which your correspondents dil^ so much, 
that it would be a great boon to the uninitiat<»d if you 
gave them one good receipt for making it. In the 24th Vol. of 
The Cottage Oakdenee, page 202, there is along receipt for 
it, in which the process of making is described very accurately ; 
but in which there is one inconsistency. It fays, " In a month 
or six weeks after cellaring it may be fined and drai»n ofi" into a 
clean cask, &c. The cask may he now finally stopped close, &c., 
and allowed to remain till March, when it should be bottled, &c." 

Now, in the notes at foot of the recfipt is the following : — 
"1840. — Made May 2yth, put in cask June 2nd, stopped June 
16th, cellared June 23rd, racked and fined August 3rd, October 
25t.h racked and sulphured, bottled January 2Sth, 1841. 

Now, in the receipt no mention is made of the se<k>nd racking 
which took place October 25th. Could Mr. Levotr, who givea 
the receipt, Icindly explain tJiis ? 

He also directs the rhubarb-stalks to be bruised and pressed. 
" WOKCBSTKB," in jour Number of July 2nd> says the stalks 
need only be cut into slices, and afterwards sqaeexed m a cloth ; 
and " W. W," in your Number of July 28rd, says, that pressing 
and squeexing are not either nocessary or advantageoue* Which 
is right ? 

If you could give one good plain receipt for making rhubarb 
wine,, it would be received with many thasika by many of your 
reader?, and by none mere than myself. 

AVhat kind of rhubaib is best for making the wine, or for 
general purposes ? — B. 



OUlt LETTER BOX. 

PaopKRTiBS OF A DoRKiso {Ne\8 Suhieriber).''\ Btrafght brea»t is not 
an esKtntial point, but it is a very great advuntafre in a Dorking* fowl, and, 
every other quality being equal. It woald turn tbie Fcale against a cru<^rd 
on^. Some held it to be an hereditaiy defect ; others that it is the result 
of fast growth, eoni-equent \reukne(ta and prersute en a narrow perch, 
which hag effect on the bone nt an age when it is merely a oartiltigo. We 
incline to the l»tier orinion, and, therefuie, advise very low. wide perches 
for gtowing-cbickcns. They should be 6 inches or 7 inches wide. It ia 
always connidered that 1 lb. per month is good increa^e and reanlt for a 
Dorking cock ; if, thei eforr, >our8 weighs 5 lbs. at the end of foar moathR, 
yeu may be well satisfied. 

Roup IJ« Spanish [Alpha).— 1\ie question of roup or no roup in Spanish, 
will render a lor.ger notice n»»ref«>Ty than we j-hull be able to give tbi* 
week. We will content ourselves witti rtHTii^r unv belief we are rigbt, and 
will fhitrtlv tnter more at length on the suhjtct. 

QoEKN Brb [An Amnlfur^ Cvpar Angvs).—1\iQ bee was mtich crushed 
bcfoj e it re.»ched us, but is undouhtedl> a queen, probably a supernumerary 
one vanquished in battle by t^e reigning sovereign. 



LONDON MAKKETS.— August 5. 
P01TLTKT. 

For the next few weeks poultry will give way ny harvest, snd the supply 
viU be very small. It will, howtrver, be quite equal to tke denund, whitb 



will be almost nominal for some time. 

Each— s. 4. 9. d 

Large Fowls S 6 to 4 

Smaller Fowls J 6 „ 8 

Chickena ...„ ; '^ , 2 

Ducklini^ .1 * 

J, M..., 1 



Each— «. d. ». d 

Guinea Fowls to 

Lerrrets (^ „ • O 

Fi(»on« . • 7 „ ^ a 

RabbiU ....« ,. 1 S „ I G 

*^d » ^ . 8 
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operation should be effected as rapidly as possible in the middle 
ot a warm day, as the slightest chiU ii likely to proTe fataL For 
the same reason the eentre of one of the middle-combs is a better 
position for royal cells than allowing them to remain on the 
edges of the comb, where they are usually placed by the bees. — 

A DiTOKBHIBS BeS-KBEFBR. 



Exhibition op Bxss and Bbe-hiyxs.— On the 20th inst 
will be opened in the Oran^erie, at the Luxembourg, Paris, an 
exhibition of bees and bee-hites, for competitors of all nations. 



THE CANAEY AISTD THE BRITISH FINCHES. 
{Continued from page 331.) 



3.— THE CIBL BUNTUIG (Embebiza Ciblfs). 
Oerman, Der Zaunammer. Drench, Le Zizi, or Bruant deHaye. 

With this bird I am scarcely acquainted, it being the only 
one of the small British hard-billed birds that I have not kept 
in confinement ; but as the present series would be incomplete 
without a notice of it, I need not apologise for quoting the 
following description. 

A correspondent, writing to a contemporary says, " That the 
Bunting may be regarded as a very common bird in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penzance ; but it is more a bird of the grove than 
hedgerows, except where there are trees. In this particular 
it differs fiH)m its closely allied relative, the common Yellow 
Bunting, which is a complete hedgebush bird in its general 
habits. We are indebted to our celebrated countryman. Colonel 
Montague, for adding this bird to our list of British birds, and 
pointing out its specific difference from the Yellowhammer. 
He discovered it in the south of Devon, and it has rince been 
observed in the southern counties pretty generally distributed. 
From its general resemblance to the Yellow Bunting, it was 
probably overlooked until his zealous attention, as to points of 
natural history, enabled him to detect its specific value. The 
female is scarcely to be distinguished from the female of the 
Yellow Bunting, except that there is less of a yellow tinge in the 
plumage. The character of the nest, as to shape, locidity, and 
materials, is the same ; but the eggs may always be distinguished 
by their rather smaller size, and by being marbled over with deep 
brown markings, appearing almost black, instead of reddish- 
crimson, which may be observed in the common species. I can 
always detect the bird, when not visible amongst trees, by its 
song. Every one knows, in the Yellowhammer's song, the final 
note, resembUng the word * Twee,' a third in tone higher than 
the introductory twitter. The Cirl Bunting's song never ends 
in a protracted high note, but its little ditty, at a little distance, 
very much resembles, from its greater rapidity, the trilling 
passage of the Wood Wren — in fact, it might aptly be termed 
Emberiz'i sibilatriz. — E. H. B., Penzance.^* 

The Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in his •* British Birds' Egurs and 
Nests," gives the Cirl Bunting also the names of "French 
Yellowhammer," and "Black-throated Yellowhammer" — "a 
bird," he says, "long overlooked by our native ornithologists, 
and perhaps more frequently occurring than is even suspected ; 
still it is by no means a very common bird, though indentified 
as occurring in most of the southern counties." 

The description of nest and eggs is from the Rev. O. Morris' 
work on "British Birds and Eggs:" — "The nest is placed in 
furze or low bushes, and is usually made of dry stalks of grass, 
and sometimes a little moss, and lined with fine roots or a few 
hairs. The eggs are four or five in number, of a dull blueish- 
white, streaked and speckled with dark brown. They vary much 
in oolour." 

Mr. J. M. Bechstein, in his " Vatural History of the Birds of 
Germany," while writing of the Cirl Bunting, says, "The top of 
the head and upper parts of the neck are olive green, with small 
black streaks. A golden "yellow stripe passes from the nostril 
over the eye to the middle of the side of the neck. Another from 
under tlie comer of the beak ; obliquely through them a black 
one, which, behind the yellow under eye stripe, .passes down 
and joins the black from the chin. The back and shoulder- 
feathers are a fine light brown -. on the back mixed with black 
and greenish-Tcllow, and on the shoulder-feathers only, edged 
with yellowioh-green ; the rump-feathers olive green, edged 
with faint longitudinal dark brown stripes. The lesser covert 



feathers on the wings olive green } the next row blackish, with 
brownish-yellow boitlers ; the largest wing-coverts and the quill- 
feathers grey black ; the covert-feathers and the secondary quill- 
feather edged with brownish-red ; and the primary quill-feathers 
having a narrow yellowish-green border. The slightly cloven 
tail black ; the two outer fiiathers having a white wedge-shaped 
spot, all edged with a narrow border of yellowish-green. The 
tnroat black ; lower down golden yellow. The breast fine olive 
green. On the sides near the belly light chestnut brown. The 
rest of the under parts golden yellow. 

" The female is readily distinguishable from the male by her 
much lighter colour. The head and back of neck are olive green, 
and more striped with black. The back and shoulders are lighter 
rust brown, more spotted with black. The rump more streaked 
with black. The tail more dark grey than black. The stripes 
over and under the eyes of a paler yellow, a blackish line passing 
across the eyes, and which joms the dark borders of the cheeks. 
The upper part of the throat brownish, and occasionally spotted 
with black. On the lower part of the neck a lighter yellow spot. 
The breast light olive-coloured, with some small black streaks, 
and reddish-brown longitudinal spots. The remainder of the 
under parts pale yellow. 

" The young are, before the first moult, on the upper part of 
the body light brown mixed with black, and on the under parts 
pale yellow, and black streaked on the breast. The older they 
become the more they attain the olive-green shade." 

Bechstein further remarks, " They are easily tamed. The call 
of this Bunting may be recognised by the tone * zi, zi, za, zirr,' 
and his song, that has some resemblance to that of the Yellow- 
hammer's, though less melodious, by the syllables m, zis^ zis, gor, 
gor, gor, 

" They feed in summer chiefiy on cabbage caterpillars and 
small black earth beetles." 

" They breed," he says, " but once a-year. In the latter part 
of July they may already be found in the fields vnth their 
young, particularly in cabbage fields in the neighbourhood of 
willow trees." 

Bechstein considers it a bird of passage in Germany. In this 
country they seem to stay all the year. 

According to Mudie, " In winter the Cirl Buntings associate 
with the Yellow Buntings, which they resemble in their manners 
their notes, and partially also in their appearance, only they are 
rather smaller. Their air is softer, and their colours are more 
varied, and perhaps upon the whole finer. The voice, too, is not 
so loud or harsh, and the chirp of the female is particularly 
soft. It appears to be rather more an insectivorous bird than 
the more common species." 

The different sexes and the young of this species seem to have 
been described by some naturalists as distinct kinds, owing, 
probably, to the little that was known of them. — B. P. Bkent. 
{lo he continued.) 



SPAEEOWS. 



I FOUND a vast deal has been said relative to Sparrows in 
your JournaL All labour under very mistaken ideas with re- 
gard to the usefulness of these birds, or fiying mioe, as my friend 
Mr. Newman properly terms them. 

They do not consume caterpilUirs or insects. I have wit- 
nessed that in numbers of instances, in my own premises : on the 
contrary, they pick and eat every bud from fruit trees, and young 
green food, peas, seeds, &c., as they come up. I have numbers of 
Sparrows around my garden when a plum tree is covered with 
lice and caterpillars, likewise the cabbages and peas ; they have 
ample opportunity of consuming them, but are entirely neglected. 

Mice and Sparrows I never did yet hear or know of their 
usefulness. I do not know of a single case where a farmer, or a 
market- gardener, would wish to preserve such vermin ; on the 
contrary, always did and always will employ some means for 
their destruction, where they are very numerous. 

I am desirous to argue upon facts and plain truths. Let the 
person who can convince me that I am in error, and I will most 
willingly submit. — X. Y. 



VARIETIES. 

MiKrTACTFBE OF Catfnke Peppeb — Anj consumer of this 
article, who has no intention of poisoning himself, had better 
make it for his own use. Any of the species of Capsicum may 
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Ybkohica Ahssssovi (jr. F,).—The name of your Veronica is not 
Hendetsoni, but Andersoni variefata, a irood thinfr, and the treatment for 
an ererrreen Fuchiia, if there was such, will suit it perfectly the year 
round, very good loamy soil, as for best Pelargoniums, abundance ot pot 
room, and to be fireely watered all the summer, and to be merely kept 
moist through the winter, suits all these New Zealand Veronicas to a 
nicety ; and they would all grow faster and more bushy if they were 
planted out of the pots in summer, to be taken up at the end of September, 
and potted for the winter. They also come from cuttings as fast and as 
easily as Verbenas ; and, with you at Limerick, a three-year-old plant of 
any of them should stand an ordinary winter apainst a west wall with 
2 inches of turf or ooal ashes over the roots, and in severe frost two folds 
of matting nailed over the head. 

Cliawthits MAONiricrs (if. F,),—lt seems only a stronger variety of 
Cbantbus punieeus, or Glory Pea of New Zealand, and the very same treat- 
ment as the Veronicas will suit it exactly. We shall be able to strike both 
of your cuttings. They came to London in your letter as fresh as they 
were when you out them off the plants at Limerick, and your packing- 
materiul is even more than the best and thinnest oil paper. Prav tell us 
the name by which it is sold, as it is invaluable for enclosing flowers, 
cuttmgs, and even Rose>buds ready to work, in common letters by post, 
from one part of the three kingdoms to any place the farthest remote in 
""y ooe of them. It is some textile fabric prepared with oil to imitate 
2 !?**• *°** onder four folds of it we could read your letter quite easily. 
Specimens of it should be sent to our great Exhibition next year. 

Oraxok TaKEs, &c. {Flora).— It is very likely thut both Oranges and 
Camellias have suffered more from cold and unhealthy soil than from 
want of pot room. It would in such circumstances be well to examine 
both now, and give fresh healthy soil, but do not give larjre shifts. Very 
posrfbly you may find that the rootn may require less room until they are 
nealthy and established. The heat of the conservatory will do very well, 
as the sun is powerful just now ; but a little shading will be required on 
«unnv days. We know not hing of the sixe of your plants or the boxes in 
which they are grown. — ' - - 

detaila 

HsATiNo A Pit {A Reader). — We cannot recommend any particular 
apparatus. Consult the advertisers whose names you will always find in 
our pages, and they will give the information required. 

CoxssttVATOBT (/?. ^.).— Thc proposcd site will suit admirably for what 
you propose, but very likely it may need a little shading on the afternoon 
oi bright days. 

Climbees for Cold Gbebmhouse {A Subscriber, Cheltenham).— ^ViU- 
devii.a suaveolens, Passifloras cmrulea racemosa, Ballotii, ColvlUi, and 
Rhvncospermum jasmlnoides. In a very recent Number (No. 15, page 274) 
we publiHhed a long and descriptive list of hardy herbaceous plants. 

I OTATOts {O. 2?.).— Uncover the tubers and give one a rub in the hand. 



NoTSMBEK 6th and 7th. Rotal HoBTicvLTtrBAL SociBTT. (Fruit and 

Chrysanthemums.) Garden Superintendent^ G. Eyles. 
NoTxxBXB 12th and 13th. Stoxe Nbwimotom Chbtsahthextk Society. 

See., W. T. Howe. 
Novexbke 14th and 15th. Cbtstal Palace. (Chrysanthemum Show.) 

See., W. Houghton. 
V.B.—Seeretariee of Societiee intending to adtertiee in our columns will 

oblige us by sending an early intimation of their exhibition days. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A GAMEKEEPER. 
{Continued from pa^e 369.) 

We waited thuB till the mist cleared off, and then set about 
beating for our birds. 

Let mo dejcribe the country. My master's property lay in 
the ralley, along the middle of which a small stream wandered, 
and when I have stood on ground high enough (a railway bank, 
for instance) to watch its course, I have wondered how anything 
so crooked could have been accomplished. The ground gradu- 
ally rose from this stream to the common. The higher we got 
the worse the land, till we approached the waste, when it be- 
came positively bad, and, if let alone for a time, vindicated its 
originality by throwing up a vigorous crop of heath. However 

. . unthankful such land may be for farming, it makes a good game 

Their treatment may ere long receive longer ' country, especially when 'farmed by the old school ; suffered to 

remain in eight-acre fields, and surrounded with good double 
hedge-rows. It was so at the time I speak of, and this, added to 
the mist, made it difficult to ascertain where the birds were 
gone. We, however, found them at last, and they went to the 
heath. 

In such a country as I have described birds disturbed for the 
second time take to the waste, and after a day or two it is aston- 
ishing how they learn to take advantage of everything that is in 
their favour. I am not going to describe the ^ears I stayed in 



'^^y^SyS>l!Z'^,'^.tly":rr:^?i^.*^tl^^^^^ this pl«», but mention tW habits of the biJd. because they 



about a foot or 15 inches apart, but that will depend on their bushiness. 
They would not hurt from being two days out of the ground. 

IIoRTicuLTUBAL Socibtt's GABnB.H {L. L. 0.).— The garden at Ken- 
sington IS only open for the admission of Fellows, or to the friends o; 
Yellows, by a personal introduction. The public are admitted on pro- 
menade days, which uke place on Wednesdays and Saturdays upon pay- 



partly caused me to leave it. After the first fortnight of Par- 
tridge shooting, especially if the old cocks remain with the 
covies, they skim for out, just clearing the tops of furzes, heaths, 
and stunted firs. It is essential, before the birds are driven out, 
that the marker shall be on the heath to watch their settling. 



mcnt of half-a-crown. It would be well if the Society had a standing ad- and he should be practised at it, or, in all probability, he will 

not oe Within a quarter of a mile. These commons are full of 
old roads and rides ; they settle here, and run till they come to 
an open spot, when they take wing. The only hope of sport 
after the first fortnight or three weeks is in driving them into 
the heath or high furzes. 

Although a common thing with me, I have often watched the 
dogs with delight. Emerging from the fields, and following the 
direction of my hand, anxious enough to put on their best pace, 
they course along the common, but suddenly they stop as if 
paralysed. They have arrived at the road where the birds 
settled only a few minutes before. They stand like statues. 
The birds are running before them. Hold up. Die ; steady, old 
dog. He knows it, and dropping his erect position, he draws 
himself along, his nostrils expanded, his eyes almost protruding 
from thpir sockets, l^ow and then he stops, and, lifting his 
head, looks before him. His instinct tells him the prey is in 
front. He stops ; he stands with his head pointing to a patch 
of furze ; he is immoveable. Surely a bird has stopped there ; 
beat it. Whirr, whirr, go two young birds. Both fall. The 
dogs move gently again; still more gentlv. The birds must be 
close to them. There is an open space a hundred yards a-head, 
they must cross that, or run into covert. They have reached 
the end of the road, and they do not rise. 
I Then begins another trial of the dogs. Furzes are three 
I feet high, and where there are open spots the ground is covered 
J with shoots BO sharp that it is as though it were carpet ted with 
needle points. None but dogs brought up in such a country 
will face them. I have seen high-couraged dogs from enclosed 
countries come upon one of these clearings where the furze had 
been cut or burned, and was shooting afresh, and fairly howl 
vith pain while they stood lifting up one foot after the other in 
n vain endeavour to find ease. Such confine themselves to the 
green rides and tracks there are, and if called or whistled into 
the furze will take a long jump in and a long jump out again ; 
but they will not beat it. The practised dogs care not for it, 
but stand the bkds one by one, and the guns get a fair shot at 
«ach as it rises. 
In suoh a coontiy it is not only the unpractised dogs, b«l 



verusement to this effect in the gardening papers at this season, so that 
persons like yourself coming to town could be informed on these matters. 
Obchard-hodsk Trees l Subscriber). —The reason why the Pears potted 
iast spring and which bloomed profusely did not bear anv fruit in th( 
orchard-hou8e, while those planted at the i»ame time in the* open grount 
rtid bear is this ; the protection of the orchard-house induced the llowen 
to expand before the root action had sufllciently advanced, snd when the 
■flowers dropped there was not rigour enough and root action sufficient tc 
develops the fruit, which Unguiahed and fell. In the open ground thf 
root action and the blooming proceeded more gradually and more har- 
moniously, and by the time the bloom had fallen there was sufficient 
vigour in the tree to susuin the young fhiit. For the destrucUon of the 
Tea spider synnge with Gishurst Compound, as you cannot very well shut 
up and steam an orchard-house. 
ViMBS (Chas. Hairs).— See what we have sAid to "Jack Kbtch." 
Boobs (R, B. Postans),—We do not know where "Elphinstone on the 
\me» is published. We have never seen the book. If people do not 
advertise or send us their books they cannot expect them to have any I 
pubhcity. "^ ■ 

Names of Plakts (A. 2r.).-.Your Sedum is a Suxifi^ge near marginata. ' 
but without the spike of white flowers the species is not within our ken, 
Tour tall and very pretty spiky flowers are those of a very old and very 
scarce plant, Veronica glabra. The other plant is not determinable from 
leaves. The oiled silver paper was nearlyas good as oilskin, but strongoil- 
^km IS a very bad scratcher of flowers. {Rusticus A. J?.).— Your pUitt is 
bolanum queroifolium, or one very near that species, and not a native of 
>ew Zealand ; but, being free and showy, is grown there and elsewhere till 
It runs wild. No plant is easier managed. Treat it exactly like a Scarlet 
Oeranium, and keep it from autumn-struck cuttings. (A Very Early 
Subscrtbfr).—'nie name of vour plant is not known where you found it at 
the Crystal Palace. It is from Loddiges' old stoves, and, without seeing 
Us flowers, no one can tell what it is except being a greenhotue climber. 



FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1861. 

ArocsT 14th. PoBTSEA IsLAMD. <9ee., H. Holllngsworth, Southses. 

August 20th. Shbptox Mallxt. Son. Sec, Mr. J. Brabner, Shcpton 
Mallet 

AiouKT 28th. Dbwsbvby. See., Edward Forth. 

Skptexber 2nd. Hbckmowdwikr. (Floral, Horticultural, and Agri- 
cultural.) See., G. Kelley, Heckmondwike. 

September 4th and 5th. Cbtstal Palacb. (Dahlias, Cut Flowers of 
other descriptions, and Fruit.) See,, W. Houghton. 

Septkmbkb 5th. WoBXsop. (Floral and Horticultural.) ffon. Sec., Mr. 
Geo. Baxter. 

Sbptexbbb 11th. RoTAL HoBTicm.TtnuL SociBTV. (Dahlias and other 
Cut Flowers.) Garden Superinieudent, O. Eyles. 

SBPTBafBBB 18th and 19th. BaicBioH Attn Svssbx. See,, E. Caxyxsctbe. 
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propagating the latter bj leaves and strips of leaves, as has been 
previously detailed, the whole leaf making the quickest and 
strongest plant, but cutting the leaf into strips being the best 
mode for quickly securing a number of plants, mien mere 
beauty of colour is the great thing, these fine-foliaged plants 
have much about them to reoommend them even above the finest 
flowering plants. 

What has taken up the most time of the week, however, has 
been getting the pleasure-grounds and flower-beids all in trim 
order, in expectation of a great general' visiting party. Grass- I 
edgings round the beds were all to cut, plants to tie up, others 
to peg down, others to secure by sorts of go-betweens, and a 
large lawn, all to be nice and yet neither too long nor so short, 
stumpy, and hard as to remind one of a cutting that morning 
or the day before. There was early cutting, therefore, by the 
scythe in the morning, and machine cutting during the day. 
Most of it finished the best part of two days beforehand, so 
that all should be green, short, and smooth, and not retain the 
mark of scythe, machine, or roller. Lawns in this state are as 
much a luxury as the finest Turkey carpet, and I feel quite sure 
are more enjoyed than ever carpets could be. To see the grace- 
ful elastic steps of many fairy nymphs on such a lawn, without 
saying a word about their gentlemen companions, makes me 
always sorry to see " Keep oflf the grass** written on large cards, 
not only at places of general intercourse, but even at places 
where the numbers visiting never could do the grass any harm. 
It is a poor, costly thing to keep a lawn to look at ; better lay it 
down in wood or stone, and paint it the required verdure tint at 
once. In public places where the lawn is small, vast multitudes 
might trample it too much, or wear it in lines and little pathways. 
But in all ordinary places, and especially in gentlemen*s grounds, 
such notices shoula be broken up and pitched beneath the 
heating-kettle. If thousands traverse the finest rolled walks, 
if the walks do not become rough, they will at best be hard to 
the feet, and convey no more pleasant impression than walking 
on the highway, or the heated flagstones of our pubUc streets. 
There is to every denizen of our towns a rich luxury in planting 
their feet fearlessly on a fine, elastic piece of short-cropped lawn. 
Vast numbers now and then on fine dry days, when most enjoy- 
able, will almost be as good for it as a good rolling, and, therefore, 
let them enjoy it to the full under such circumstances, without 
these tempting and annoying notice-boards, as if English men and 
English women could not do what was right without these ever- 
lasting reminders, that they were only puppets in leading-strings. 
Have commenced collecting soil from the sides of highways, 
&o., to begin propagating plants for flower-beds for next season. 
— R. P. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*J^ We request that no one will write privately to the depart* 

mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 

Gardener, and Country Gentleman.** By so doing they 

are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 

communications should therefore be addressed «o^Zy to Th4 

Editors of the **Jowrnal of Horticulture, ifc.,** 162, Fleet 

Street, London, JS.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 

same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 

Poultry and fiee subjects, if they expect to get them answered 

promptly and conveniently, but write them on separate 

communications. 

We cannot reply privately to any communication unless under 

very special circumstances. 

Markets (Jf. Anthony).— Wo do not see any service there is arisini 

from publishing the market prices of fruits and vegetables, as It is im 

possible to obtain correct returns of the prices ivturned to the growers, 

which is the information you irant. If we were to tell jou that Peacheei 

were fetching in Covent Garden 10«. to 15«. a-pound now, and upon that 

representation you sent yours all the way from Cornwall expecting to get 

the same return, you would be disappointed. The best way for you, or 

anybody else who has produce to sell, is to write to a salesman and ask 

him what price he can return yon. The large price made of Potatoes in 

Lancashire to which you refer, was in one of thbse years when the disease 

-%8 so bad. 

ViVEB I.N Pots {B. JST.).— The following you will find the best for pot 
juliure:- Black Hamburgh, Royal Muscadine, 8tU ward's Sweetwater. 
*Uck Prince, ChasseUs Musqu^ Early White Malvasia. Tou can plant 
at your Strawberries after being forced. 

*' A LiTTLB MARKKT-OAnDKNia" ( J7.)«— The correspondent who fumishe 
he communications under this title is really *' A Little Market-Gardener 



imeelf. 



As soon as this buj»y season of th» rear is over, w- *»-•"» ■ 



DifKASED Fruit Treks (W. IT. IT.).— Your boU is the worst imaginable 
for fruit trees, uud is literally at the root of all your troubles. First of 
uU, your stations are far too Bhallow; 10 inches to 12 inches below the 
hurface is far too little. They should not bo less than 20 inches. Deepen 
them, and fill them with fresh soil taken from a loamy pasture. What in 
the world do you put peat and leaf mould to fruit trees for! Plant them 
in good turfy loam and nothing else. You will find them all do well in it. 
You may train your trees in every possible shape you can imagine, even 
in the fanciful one you sketch on your letter. 

Drtino Flowers (F. B., Kensington).— Atier you have dried the flowers 
Ltetwcen sheets of paper, procure some sheets of cartridge-paper of the 
fize you require, and arrange your specimen or specimens, as the case 
may be, on the sheet. Have ready a few strips of paper gummed at the 
back, and fix these transversely across the stems, leaves, or flower-stalks 
of your specimens, using as many as are necensary co secure the specimen 
in its position. Some people gum the whole specimen on one side and 
tix it entirely to the paper ; but this is an objectionable wa/, as it 
effectually prevents the removal or re-arrangement of the specimens. 

Varisoated Altssum (,H. 5.).— Yes, it will keep in aftrarae or hand-glass 
like Calceolarias. We do not think the efflorescence on the pot a very 
iserious objection. Rub it off the same as yon would green mould, or any 
other dirt 

Plants Wanted.— Can any of our subscribers Inform us if the following 
plants are yet in cultivation ?— Primula sikkiraensis, P. capitata, P. Stuarlii, 
and the scarlet Brazilian Pine Apple. 

Carnations Destroyed by Worms (27. C.).— Thcro is little doubt but 
that your Carnations are destroyed by that pest the wireworm, the larva 
of a species of beetle (Elater). The only remedies are frequently 
digging the ground, and hand-picking them (being yellow they are easily 
recognised) and laying pieces of Carrot or Potato on the ground near the 
plants. In a week or two we shall say something about Carnations in general. 
Cuttings or Leptodactylon californicum (Caro/tw).— These will root 
lis freely as Verbena cuttings if they are made at the proper time, or when 
the ** wood " is in the right state. Did you never hear that the common 
Hydrangea will not root from cuttings when the young wood is on to the 
flowering state? If you feel the flower-bud just getting hard with^iut 
being yet seen, that shoot would try your patience and your temper to cat 
it among Coeumbers ; but, and if there was no sign or move for a flower, 
the Hydrangea would root in seven days in smart heat Now there are 
scores of plants of that mood, and your Leptoductylon is one of them. 
Your cuttings were made of the flowering-wood, and they would not 
budge. Why should they till they taught vou a lesson you will never for- 
get! See what we hare said about markets and drying plants to two 
other correspondents. 

Construction op Pit (A Subscriber).— Tint of all, we must in all 
friendliness tell ** A Svbscribkr '* that our engagements are such that we 
cannot refer to an old Number of 1848 to understand the plan he refers to. 
We can refer to nothing for 'nhich volume and page are not given to us. 
We like to be fair and aboveboard, and therefore say at once we will not 
do the work which our correspondents should save us. All references, 
therefore, to late volumes, &c., will be disregarded by us unless chapter 
and verse are given. Now, as fair as we can do anything without going 
back to 1848 we will do what we can to oblige you. First, then, before 
commencing operations, read an article "Pit for General Purposes," at 
page 356. Second, for a narrow pit we prefer ventilating by the sashea ; 
but for one 8 feet wide, it might be as well to have ventilators back and 
fh>nt. Third, for all forcing purposes, and especially in lean-to bouses, 
more ventilation will be needed at back than front. For bedding plants, 
&c., it may be given freely at all places in suitable weather. Fourth, we 
imagine you mean to have a narrow lean-to house instead of a pit ; if so, 
you cannot do better than act on the directions given in the article referred 
to, page 356. Fifth, such a house would answer very well, but either a 
short hipped roof at back, or even a spanned roof with a walk inthenuddle 
would be better ; but just in proportion to the surface of gloss thus exposed 
would be the difficulty of keeping the place heated in cold weather. If 
the back wall is there all ready, we would use it and make a lean-to. 
Sixth, in a lean-to a small brick Amott's stove placed, if inside, within 
18 inches of the back wall, would be cheap and answer admirably. See 
Mr. Fish's account of them in last volume, about No. 635. A small iron 
stove well managed would also suit such a little place. The fire for the 
brick stove might do outside if desirable, but it is more economical to 
have it inside. Seventh, if you made a span-roof a small flue would be 
better than a stove, but you would require brick a yard from the furnace, 
and the eartiben pipes ought to be 6 inches or 7 inches at least instead of 
4 inches. Eighth, the moveable wooden partition would enable yon to 
have one end hotter than the other, whether you used stove or flue. It 
matters little where your flue is placed ; but we would prefer it entering 
the end, along the front, and across the other end. You may make a shelf 
at front as cool as you like by air-giving. We fear we do not answer you 
so f^atisfactorily as we wish to do ; but if there is still any doubt iust try 
again, as we are anxious to oblige, and always glad to hear of the plan 
determined on. (H. V. £.)-!( you look to our last year's volume, page 
107, No. 634, and well examine an article !•• our present volume, pages 356 
and 357, you will flnd everything to suit you. Ftg. 8, page 107 last volume, 
would suit you best, heated entirely by dung on the outside ; but if you 
liked it better >ou could have open flues across at B instead of the stone 
clinkers. In building, leave bricks out an inch or so, back and front, 
about the level of the line C, and that will do for a wooden platform 
\ moveable at pleasure. For mere protecting in winter, and heat in spring 
and bummer, you will get nothing better combining the three essentials— 
economy, simplicity, and utility. The aim in winter should be to protect 
the glass, but to throw little or no heat into the walls. 

Datura arborba {M. f.).— The meaning of well ripening the wood, ia 
to give no more water all through September than will just keep the 
leaves from drooping. That stops the growth or such plants early in 
the autumn, and the force, or want of force in the roots, goes to ripen the 
wood more thoroughly : but as all the young shoots of all old Daturas 
are cut in as close as the young wood of Wbite and Bed Currants, or as 
Pelargoniums during the winter, there u no fear about the very bottom of 
the shoots will be as ripe as harvest tfme enough. It is the young wood 
which will rise next year from the cut parts that will bloom, then aee the 
young shoots are never stopped. 

MusBROOM-BBD IM OBKXMBoirsK (A Nev) Svibseriher).—ln all probability 
it woul«) harbour insects, particularly woodlice. Our first rolume Is ont 
A' — *«i .at op'nr*'-** -ts **' '»'"- '^oT-'AOje '^aad-ht- may still be had. 
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mentioned a stoat wicker-worlced baaket-measure and soma of 
its uses at page 186 ; al«o I muke use of a basket containing a 
toup plate, and two table-spoons, a bag containing cotton wad- 
ding, and a pair of stout scissors ; a new gooseys wing, a two or 
three-foot length of very small tough wire, or stout thread, a 
honey-knife, a clasp-lnife, a woni-thin carving-knife and a fork, 
a pair of cutting-pliers, corks and bungs of sizes, and a few of 
those small mahogany wedges which they use at Brighton to 
prevent the windows " chattering." 

I am one of those persons whom the bees do not care about 
stinging, 1 can go amongst them and do what I require to them 
with impunity ; still, as discretion is the better part of valour at 
super^taking, cutting out combs from their hives, or other violent 
operations, I put on a bee-dress made " of green leno, so as io 
inclose the head, neck, and shoulders like a bag, with beeves 
made of green-glazed cambric to tie at the wrieta," with ihiek*- 
knitted worsted gloves to draw over the handa to enable the bees 
to withdraw their stings, and save themselves in cases of attack 
from their otherwise inevitable doom ; for " In days of yore, 
when the world was young, a bee that had stored her combs 
with a bountiful harvest, flew up to heaven to present as a 
sacrifice an offering of honey. Jupiter was so delighted with tlie 
giffc, that he promised to give her whatsoever she should ask for. 
She therefore besought Imn, saying, * O glorious Jove ! make a 
master of me, poor bee ; give thy servant a sting, thai when 
any one approaches my hive to take the honey I may kill him on 
the spot,* Jupiter, out of love to man, was angry at her request, 
and tnus answered her : — * Your prayer shall not be granted in 
the way you wish, but the sting you ask for you shall have, and 
when any one comes to take away your honey, and you attadc 
him, the wound shall be fatal, not to him but to you, for your 
life shall go with your sting.' " 

Moral. — " He that prays harm for his neighbour begs a carse 
upon himself." — Upwards akd Ohwabds. 
(2^ he couHmmed.) 



PLAGUE OF WASPS. 



I AH induced to trouble you with a few lines, in consequence 
of reading in your Journal a communication from a corre- 
spondent i;p1ating to wasps. Having seen an advertisement in 
Vo. 14 from Phillips & Co., of Bishopsgate Street, stating that 
they kept wasp traps, I was induced to send for a dozen, and I 
here give you the results, aided by six pickle bottles. I give 
you the result up to this morning : — 



July 81 cao^t 600 Wasps. 
Aag. 1 „ 500 „ 
» 3 tt »40 „ 


Ansr. 7 caught 396 

8 ., 300 
„ 9 „ 421 


„ 8 „ 380 „ 
„ 4 „ 603 „ 
„ 5 „ 408 „ 


n 10 „ 417 
„ 11 „ 828 



„ < „ 491 „ I 4964. -T. G. 

[Our correspondent, whose address we have, resides near 
Teignmonth, in Devonshire.] 



THE CANAEY AND THE BRITISH FINCHES. 

{Coniifmed from f age 891.) 



lets bright colour, her head instead of b«>nig black is brown, with 
some darker specks snd a light yellowish-brown stripe over the 
eyes. They feed principally on insects hke the other Buntings, 
and also on the seeds of reeds, &o. When pressed by hunger in 
winter they frequent the stubbles and farmyarda, and find a 
precarious living on hay seeds and com. The nest is formed of 
grasses, pieces of reed tops, ^., and lined with fine grass and 
reed down, and is genenlly placed on the groimd among long 
graas or rushes at the foot of a bush, or on the side of a bank. 

The Bev. J. G. Atkinson says, " The eggs are four or five in 
number, of a pale reddiph-brown colour, streaked and spotted 
with dark brown of ^ rich purple shade." 

In a cage they are familiar, active birda, very fond of bathing, 
and very amusing by their grotesque movements and attitndeii, 
particularly when disputing the bath with other birds. Ihe 
song, if such it can be calWd, is little better than a scream. 
Standing erect, and throwing baek the head with open mouth, 
they jerk out, retch^ retch^ reUk, which is all the song I ever 
heard my birds of this species attempt. 

Bechstein says, " In the room they are the tan>e#t of all the 
Buntings, and particularly fond of music, which they will 
approach without shyness as near as possible, with drooping 
wings and spread tail, which they often wave, evidently 
pleased ; this (he sa<Fs) he has noticed not of one only but oif 
many." In confinement they may be fed on canary seed, shelled 
oats, hard boiled egg, and a few insects.— B. P. B&bvt. 
(To be continued,) 



OUE LETTER BOX. 



4.--THB REED BUNTINa {Emheriza Schaniclut), 

German^ Rohrammer. French, Ortolan de roseaux. 

The Reed Bunting is also known by the names of Reed 
Sparrow, Black-headed and Ring Bunting, and Black Bonnet, 
^hey are generally distributed over England, but are more 
i^ommon in marshes, on the banks of rivers, lakes, and ponds, 
'here they frequent the reeds, sedge, osiers, and willows. 

In plumage they are of a rufous brown above with longitu- 
■Inal black spots on the upper surface; the lowsr parts are 
"-hitish- brown. The head and throat of tiie male are black ; when 
tewly moulted these black feathers have a reddish-brown margin, 
"d the head does not become jet black till winter weather has 

,m these brown edges off in confinement. Where they are less 
^posed to the action of the weather the head rarely becomes so 
et a black as in the wild state; a white stripe passes from Um 
•omers of the mouth serosa the cheeks, where it is broadest, 
ound to the back of the neck, where it is faintest ; the back of 
he neck has also a greyish shade ; the tail is dark, the centre 
••♦bers being brownish, and tlie out* '-^ "••ving muoh white 



CaooxsD Bbkasts nc ?ovltrt fiTrnf).— This distortion n^ay be oeea- 
sioned sometimes by the birdff roortinfr on narrow pereber, and wben this 
U the case broad perches are the self-evident remedy ; bar crooked breasts 
more frequently arise Uo-xv constitutional weakness in the bi^^dK. They are 
stimulated too much into rapid growth, and that which oufrht to be 
speedily solid bone remain* too long in a grisly and pliant state; the 
muscles on one side of the breast are more developed than on the other 
aide, and Uiey soon puU the bone orookod. 

CoTTOK Cakk (S. TT.).— This i« the reaidtM of eotlon aeedn after the oil 
has been pressed fronn them. There aie two kinds— one from whole seed, 
and the other from decorticated seed. The latter i* the best, as there la 
but little nourinhment in the husk of the seed, and Professor Yoelcker 
considers that the husk is actaatly injurious to animals if they are allowed 
to fcat of it freely, the hard htutk being very indigestible. The more yellow 
the cake the better. One pound of such cake per day would be the most 
we would give, combined, of course, with other fot>d. It oe rta'nly enriches 
the milk, though not qaite so nutritire as rape cake. Tfe do not'know the 
price, but you might ascertain froaa those who deal in rapecake. 

Wild Oakakisb.— As MM. Humboldt and Bonpland descended from the 
Peak of Teneriffe and approached the town of Orotara thoy met Urge 
flocks of Canaries. Tbey were uniformly green, but some had a yellow 
tinge on Uieir backs. Their note was the same as that of the tame Canary. 
— ( Taylor* a Life of A . Von Humboldt.) 

Chtkchilla Rabbits (A Constant Ji^aifer).— Chinchilla Silver Grey 
Rabbits are those most likely to puit tou, being very hardy and in good 
demand. The Himalayacs ▼ould also suit you- WiUi respect to the 
value of the above every fancier or dealer haa his own prices. I can 
supply you with pure-bred Chinchillas from 12«. to 40«. per couple, accord- 
ing to age, perfection in colour, sice, ke. With respect to their ears, I 
think they are greatly influenced by heat, aa those I hsve reared in my 
Rabbit-house, which is rather warm, have much longer ears than those 
reared out of doors, although the parents are of the purest breed and 
themselves short ears. I also find amongat those imported from France 
many with long ears. The short ears are most liked, but I think siae and 
colour should be the principal object of the breeder.— R. B. S. 

Floor of a Rabbit-hutch (H. I. /.)•— T would not advise the whole of 
the floor of the hutch to be eovered with pitch ; but I think it would be a 
good plan to cover about 6 inches at the buck of the hutct, as the Rabbit 
usually goes there, and it would prevent the wood absotbing the moisture. 
A south aspect is the best situation for your hutches to stand ; but the sun 
may be too strong for them, which you will observe by the Rabbits going 
into the nest apartment to sleep, or going to the baek. They should then 
be shaded by throwing a little canvass over the fronts.— R. 8. S. 



LONDON MABJK:ET8.--AutiU8T 19. 
POULTRY. 

The beginning of the Grouse season is the on'y novflty or change we 
have to note ; voung bird* have seldom been so searee in England as thia 
year. We shflll have to look to Scotland ; and, judging from appearances, 
we shall not be disappointed. The birds are small, but the young bear 
their fnll and proper proportion to the old. The supply of poultry is very 
small, not equal to the average. 



Eaeh-«. d. s. d 

Large Fowls » 6 f \ 6 

Smaller Fowls 2 9 i A 


Eaeh-t. d. $. d. 

Lerereta .^ to 9 

firouse ..... a 6 .. 5 6» 


niickens 19, '8 

>«€»'"•»«-' .... r - 9 


Pigeons .... 
RabbiU .... 
Wild 


» ,. 9 

I „ 1 5 
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MECHAl^ICS AND MATHEMATICS APPLIED 

TO GABDENING. 

(Continued from page 379.) 

The Wbdge. 

The wedge may be described as two inclined planes placed 
base to base. Nails, the edge of an axe, needles, brad-awls, and 
many cutting instruments are able to penetrate the substances 
which they are required to pierce, by being of a wedge form. 

We showed, in considering the inclined plane, that the more 
gradual the slope — that is, the more acute its angle, the less force 
was required to impel up it a weight, and precisely for the same 
reason the more tapering — that is, the more acute the angle of a 
wedge, the less force is required to make it penetrate. Supposing 
the nail a is one-eighth of an inch in diameter at its widest 



e 



»^ 



I 



part, and requires a force of 200 lbs. to driye it home, then the 
nail B, being one-fourth of an inch in diameter, would require 
400 lbs. to do the same. The wood and the lengths of the nails 
being alike. ' 

Even where the angle of the wedge and the force of each ' 
blow are accurately known it is difficult to calculate the power 
of the wedge exactly. For example, in spliting either timber or 
stone, the divided parts act as leyers to pull those parts asunder, 
and, consequently co-operate with the wedge in effecting the 
diyision. Thus, if a log of timber 6 feet long is split by the 
wedge through half its length, the other half is mucfa^ore easily 
spht, because the two tectious of the half diyided act as leyers, 
and their assisting force progressively increases in proportion as 
the cleft is extended by the wedge. 

Mr. Ferguson correctly observes that the wedge is an im- 
portant mechanical power, because it effects divisions which 
could not be effectea by the lever, the wheel and axle, or the 
pulley, for the force of the impelling blows makes the cohering 
parts vibrate, and thus enables them to separate more easily ; 
yet, we should scarcely have noticed it if we had not seen it em- 
ployed very efficiently in levelling down a ridge of gravel so hard 
ana conglomerate that but for the assistance of a row of oaken 
wedges the labour would have been tenfold. 

In this instance a straight line was marked with the pickaxe 
at about 2 feet from the brink of the surface of the rocky gravel 
and along that line about twenty obtuse wedges were £iven, 
separating a mass about 40 feet long, and rendering it easily 
precipitable into the hollow below which was required to be 
filled up. 

(2b heconUnued.) 



leaf of one I bad under that name from Clumber Park last year. 
— N. H. FowNALL, Holme Pierrepont, NotHngkam, 

[Flower of the Day was a variegated seedling raised by Mr. 
Kinghom, and it has been throwing up green sports every year 
since it was let out. Miller, in his " Gardeners' Dictionary," 
recorded the first variegated Geranium from seeds — ^the crimson 
variegated Geranium, of which there is now a bed full of it on 
the Eose Mount at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Beaton says that 
every plain Gkranium which throws off a variegated sport, and 
every variegated Geranium which makes plain sports like that 
you sent, might have been recorded as variegateid seedlings, if 
people had known how to deal with the seedlings. Mr. Lenox 
exhibited variegated seedlings, and plenty of them, at the old 
Chiswick Shows many years ago. Mr. Beaton tells us he had 
variegated Geranium seedlings everv year, except two, since 
1845, and now he says he has more ox them than he knows what 
to do with. But he assures us that you have mistaken the views 
of both the " Old Showmai^ " and his own on this matter, and 
that it would be of no practical use to discuss the question on 
your issue. He adds that Mr. Knight, who was the founder of 
the best part of our knowledge of these thines, that a diseased 
fruit tree, a cankered Apple tree say, could not be cured by 
budding or grading, and that seedlines from it would inherit the 
disease. But if you take Flower of the Day as a diseased Gera- 
nium, and Alma as one much more affected with the same 
disease, and cross them, if the theory of this disease is sustain- 
able, all your seedlings ought to inherit it, as seedlings always 
do, when real disease is in the system of one or both of the 
parents, as well in the animal as the vegetable kingdom ; but 
your seedlings from those very diseased parents will be healthy. 
How is that ? But trusses of all Geraniums from first to last 
never did, and never will, travel in letters or dose boxes without 
falling to pieces the moment the box or basket or letter is opened. 
We could see nothing of your flowers but a confused jumble of 
loose petab. The way to send Scarlet Geraniums is to cut a 
long piece of the flower-stalk with the truss when the first flower 
has opened, by planting the stalk in wet sand, the receiver wHl 
see most of the flowers opening one after another ; but a truss of 
open flowers will not remain entire over two miles by post.] 



SPOET FEOM GEBAJ^IUM FLOWEE OF THE 

DAY. 
V "An Old Showman" in a contemporary publication recently 
speaking on the variegation of Geraniums says, "He under- 
stood Flower of the Day came variegated from a seedling, the 
only variegated Gknranium on record that did so to his know- 
ledge." Last year my plants of this Geraainm were sony 
scrubs, but I planted them dniisg the summer, wet and oold as 
it was. There were two or three of them threw up plain shoots 
from the crown of the plants, which I, in a fit of curiosity, took 
off and propagated. This year I have them planted out ; the 
habit of the sports is stronger than the parent, and the ooloar of 
the flower is deeper.^ I endose a truss and leaf. How does Mr. 
Beaton's theory of the cause of Tariegation in plants being some 
disturbance at the birth of the seed stand affeoted by this P 
Does his argument cut both ways ? Is this not rather a corro- 
boration of the views of '^ Ah Old Showmah," that variegation 
is caused by disease, and tiee vend t Is there such a &arlet 
Geranium as Queen's Perfectiosi ? I enclose you a true and 1 



WOEK FOE THE WEEK. 

kitchen OIHDBK. 
Bruesele Sproute, continue to pUnt them out, as also Cape 
Broccoli and Cauliflowers. Cabbage, make a sowing to stand 
in the seed-bed through the winter; also a sowing of Eed 
Dutch for summer use. Caulijlowere ; — about the 21st of the 
month is generally selected for sowing them, as also the Bsth 
Cos LeUuce to stand through the winter. The ground to be 
not o?er-rich to prevent luxuriant growth ; to sow thick, and 
to prick them out in time before they become lanky. ColeKorie, 
get out plants on rich ground. Cucumbers, the lights may be 
drawn off those that are in frames during gentle showers of 
rain, but not when the rain is so heaVy as to be likely to injure the 
leaves. Gather Gherkins for pickling. Bwatf Kidney Beans, 
keep the crop closely gathered, for if allowed to remam until 
they are too old for use, they discontinue to bear as they other- 
wise would do. Onions, sow a good breadth. The Welsh is 
hardy, and the Deptford will bear the winter well, but the Silver- 
skinned is most invaluable as a winter crop. Pull up and house 
those that have done growing. If the main crops have long 
necks the tops may be broken down; if not, there is no 
advantage in doing so. Tomatoes, remove some of the leaves 
which shade the fruit from the sun. Keep all the shoots stopped 
when there is sufficient young fruit oa the plants. As the raios 
are very partial, it is necessan^ in many localities to water seed- 
beds and recently-transplanted crops. Keep the soil loose where 
practicable. Give timely thinnings to the crops that require 
them, and water afterwards if the soil is dry. Turnips, sow the 
Dutch and Stone sorts on some spare plots of ground. 

FLOWBB OABDBN. 
It will be necessary to go over the beds frequently, pegging 
down where necessary, removing decayed flowers, and cutting 
back such of the shoots as encroach upon the edgings of the beds. 
During hot weather take care that newly-formed beds of Pinks 
and Pansies do not suffer from drought. Finish the layering of 
Carnations and Picotees. Pull out decayed petals from the 
calioes where seed-pods are forming, otherwise wet wUl lodge 
and the seeds perish. The shoots of those trees infeeted with 
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xemedj this we ixiiiftt on haTing boards alon^ Um edfing for the 
feet to itand on, lo that when, after i^jing^ &c^ the hoe is used 
nlong the bed to lerel it, no mark of toes or heels can be seen. 
Xheio minntuD serre to promote a general good effect, and where 
there is so much to do it becomes painfsl to see work conducted 
on the do and undo principle.— E. F. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* We lequest that no one will write priratdj to the depart- 
mental writers of the *' Journal of Hortiouhuie, Cottage 
Gardener, and Couotfy Gentleman." Bj «o doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 
oommunioationB shoiud thearefore be addressed eolelff to The 
JEdHors of the *'Jimmal of SorHemUMre, ^'e.," 162, Fleet 
Sireet, Landom, B.C. 

Pettoia BL0S8O3C9 (D. ^J.—Tb© "olbkin" in whieh yon padced fbe 
flovrers wu an old sUn oiled, and apparentty fttMn the head of a drnm— at 
all ercnts, it was the worse thing we ever aaw, and yonr flowers could not be 
made ont. The same post broufjht as fresh specimens from the Belfast 
Botanical Garden as an experiment proposed by onrseWes to the worthy 
Cnrator on the efficiency ef oUskin pacUn^. Eren in Belfast this skin Is 
doable the riffht thickness. The right sort of botanlcai packing oilskin is as 
thin and filmy as the finest silver piH»er, And had it not been oiled you coold 
read mannscript thnmgh it It most be had trcm flrst-clasa chemists' shops 
M we think. Bnt the Belfast specimens are quite as fresh as when eot. The 
Fviegatcd Pe^nnia froB> Jen ey was under initialfli 

CULGKOxaaiAs-VsoRXABLs MAaROwe (irajf6a^).-^Yoa had better aecore 
seeds of yonr Calceolarias, and «ow next month. Meanwkile tarn the plants 
ont of the pots into licht sandy soil on a north border near to a wall or fence, 
and if alive at all they will posh op }oang plants from the bottom, and the 
smallest rooted bit of these if grown on will fill a large flower-pot next 
season. Thu old plants never do any good again— at least, rarely. We pre- 
sume yon arc speaking of the large-flowered herbaceous kinds. Do yon not 
mean that your Marrows come whitish-green ? That is how they ought to be 
when yoong and cookable. If you mean tiiat they actually do oome white 
there must be something particular in the kind or in yonr treatment. Do 
you shade or cover the ftait ? 

WitAT IS *' Cadluox ?"— The eommon Hemlock is called in Cheshine 
Kcdiuck, a provincialism. Perhaps this may be the plant meant by " A, 
YoxTTxo BEonnvKR.'*— K. In Kent and the southern counties the Charlock, 
or fiioapis arvensis, is called GadhidL. 

Books (Clara).— The best rudimentary book on botany you can have is 
"Ilcnfrcy's Rudiments." The Cottage Gardener' $ Dictionary doea contain 
the botanical and English names of plants, and all gardening information 
you eon poMibly want. 

RosR CumKGS (/>. K. ^.).— It is <inlte immaterial whether you place the 
cottings in a northern «r a western aspect. The great ol^eet is to avoid too 
great exposure to direct solar influence, and too great excitemenL If you 
make use of a western aspect you roust Just shade the mcnre. 

ICxcHAXOE OP Plasts (IT. W. ^.).— Ve hardly know how this can be 
managed. If wo Insert a list of pUuits wanted, and we also insert the replies 
these will amount to advertisamenta. We would have ao objeetion to inaert 
them as such. 

GuLTivATiO!! OF TBB Trufflk (77u>m).-^We shall be mndb obUged. It 
is rather an Interesting subject. 

Broom (7)rf>p«y).— it is the green tops that are used. Boil loz. of the 
green tops in a pint of water down to half a pint, and take two tuble-spoon- 
fuls every hour till it acts on the bowels. 

Diseased Vuee Leaves (J, S.^ Solihull), — We have no dear recoUoction of 
your former inquiry, but the leaves sent #bow that we were so fiir right. 
Althongli shaking the eondnsions of you and yonr friends we are ao far glad to 
say that on neither of the three leaves is there a single trace of red suider. We 
cannot wish yon anything hardly better, in a gardening point of r\cnr, than 
that you may always retnain aa IgnoraBt of the a|»pearance of that destmctive 
rapacious little insect The lower aide of the leaf of Na 1 is much warted— 
an appearance produced by various caoses, but chiefly from a too oonfined 
atmo^here, and a greater degree of ridmess at the roots than the leaves 
are able to get rid of in dull weather. There la a «udl mark or twoaa if « 
tbrips had been nibbling, bat we are not auze if there had baen one; bat we 
found not a single trace of a spider or its webs. No. 2 is equally covered 
with these fungoid warts, but not so forward. The sulphur has been used 
jodldoosly, a* the Viae leaves do not aaem to have sniferad thereby ; and 
the xojison why the fongoid warts have beoeaae more brown where most 
exposed to the fbmes. Is that sulphur and lime are great enemies of the whole 
ftmgus family, or nearly so. Such leaves whether thus acted on by sulphur 
or not will not pefform their ftuctkms so well aa Vine leaves dear of all 
each incniatations ; aiul thoagb in this respect Ke do not think the aalphar 
wUl do great good, it will assuredly hdp to kecg> the red spider and mildew 
at a distance, only yon must take care the flue is scarcely ever above 16(r 
when the aalphar is on It No. t shews eymptamm that It, too, woirid be 
attacked with these murts as it gcSs olAar. and the «d0sa of the Jeavea ahesr 
signs of scalding from want of air being 0ven early enough, or fitmi being 
very do^e to the glass when the house was not only too hot bnt too moist— 
each as it woaU soon be en one ef these bri^ mornings if the air was 
delayed being given .a little too k»g> The gnat scne^ for warting Is 
promoting a rodpeocel action between roots and leaves, and giving the latter 
aliealthy bradng atmocpherc. If the roou are deep in net, rich soil the 
leaves cannot perspire eaaogh In doll weather, nor yet in fine weather if the 
atanosphere is too elese, waon, and saolst. If not satlsfled ^ on might send a 
leaf or two again, as thc^ were a UfiUe fiuded; hut wt maun jron that th^ 
contained no trace of spider or other insect though in one spot there was 
ttie appearance that a thripe had heen 'trying for a mouthftil. 

Cermfos of Ctuuk* Iten (Jf. JB. T. A, JtfM^rere).— The ttrae to 
(lent cattlcijis of Ovrant erees Ja to the aprkig. Wb4o eot tkkak 
vwUd.be at atLiAloKtana fio a j»|g «> Jle on IW 



Vna^LxAYia Baownu) C4. SmbmnUr, ^aitrmoy^-Th^ leaves ot j9Ut 
Vlaes are soordied by the raya of the son being ceOeeted Into a fecas br the 
taeqoilMles of the thiehneeeer the ghuM, whleh -Arm tenaea and act in Oie 
way exhibited. 

GaxiGsojbauae Dxnia- off (LBT. C. -it. £.).^nie eel^Ject waa dtoetMMd mott 
fhlly in oor pagea last year ; and there yen will tnd the reanltB of theexperteoee 
of many rdiablc mon— sech as Mr. Fish, Mr. Robson, and other practleel 
gar d en eis The premature decay Is influenced dilefly by the mode In wble^ 
ther have bean wintered. There is no reaaedy now but to fill op the hleahe 
fh>m the reserve-bed as they occur. 

Plants to Flowxr in Wurkr ( IT. M. if.).— Your qoery ia eavweqad in 
oor Ust Number «t page 307. Mildew on Botes can be kept away hr 
mnldiing over thehr roots and watering two or three times a-«eek wttn 
li<|old mannxe. Aa>soon as mildew a|>pears, dost the leaves with flowers ef 
sulphur, and syrioBa after three or foer dairs. If the mildew atUl apfeeob 
repeat the process. 

Pbcserviko Rosr Petals. —•/'. M. wishes fox directbons bow to preaenr 
the petals of the Rose, so as to retain their odour f ^r a long time. The 
only mode of preserving chem that ins kaew of. Is by exposure to a wars 
current nf air in a dry room, hot not in the senahine This la .the mode in 
drying them for pot poorrL We ihaU be obliged by informatian jon the 
sutject. 

WooDLicB (jQT. G^.).— We know of no mode of poisoning them. All that 
we can recommend for destr^ng them Is In No. 8, page 49, of oor present 
Volume. 

Nambs of PLAms {J. il.).— Ko. 1, Pkalarla arondioacsa variegata, tlM 
Ribbon Qraas or Gardener's Garter ; 3, Lunaria bienniSr or Honesty ; -S, Sflr«a 
Japonica ; 4. a Campanula of some sort, a very defective spedmcn ; 6, a hit 
of a Gladi' )hia, ditto. ( G. 8. K. ) . — ^The plant which has come up among yonr 
Eschsoholtsia is aaikJa polchclla alba. (8. E. X).— I, not known; 9, Briea 
Bowleana ; the unnambered pJant is Solanum peeado-capsksum. (A. JDasofs). 
— 1, Malva raoschata; 3, Agrimonia enpatoriam ; 4, Teucrium scordonia; tj, 
Hypericum dubium ; 6, EpUobinm parvifloram. 



FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1861. 

August 9fh. Belfast Royal Botamic amtd HoBTicnLTUsAL Socixtt. 

(Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables.) 5*c., George A. Carruthers. 
AUGUST 14th. PoBTSEA Island. iSec, H. Hollingsworth, Sou thsea: 
August 28th. Dewsbubt. See.^ Mr. Edward Forth. 
Septexbeb 2nd. Heckmoitdwike. (Floral, Horticultural, and Agri- 

cultoral.) Sec.t G. Kelley, Heekmondwike. 
SErrsMBxn 4th and 5th. Cbtstal Palack. (Itehliaa, Out Flowers of 

other descriptions, and Fruit.) £m., W« Houghton. 
Sbptembeb lltb. RoTAL Hobticultubal Socibtt. (Dahlias and other 

Cut Flowers.) Gar Am Superintendent ^ G. Eyles. 
Sbptbmbkb 18th and 19th. Bbiobtoit and Svaanx. iSs«., E. Cabvckisk. 
Novbmbbb 6th and 7th. Rotaz. HoBnevjLTuiuL Socurr. (Fjuit e«4 

Chrysanthemums.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
NoTKMBXB 12th and ISth. Stoks Nxwutotok Cbbtsamthf.hux Socnrr. 

Sec, W. T. Howe. 
Novembkb 14th and 15th. Cbtstal PALitOK. (Ghryaamthemum .^om^ 

Sec, W. Houghton. 
^.B. Secretaries of Societies intendina to advertise in our columns will 

oblige us by tendinis on early imtimudion of their oeMbition day$. 



POTTL TBY, BEE, and BOJUffEBOLD CHBDlfflCEE. 

POULTRY, ko., SHOWS. 

Auovar Ui. XoeaBunALB. Sac, Mr. WlUiam Piatt, Waterfoot, near 

Manchester. 
August Ist. Ooole. Won, Sees., Mr.R. Blackburn, and Mr. C Browning. 
Auourt Srd, 5th, and ith. Shvpfibld. Sec, Mr. Wbl Henry Dawsen, 

Sheffield. Entries close July 25th. 
August Srd. Athshibb Apubtam Socibtt. Sec., Mr. John Laoghlaad. 
August 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29(h. Cbtstal Palace Summbb Show. 

Sec, Mr. W. Houghton. Entries close July tlih. 
Skptkxbeb Srd. Pocklingtom (JerkahlM.) Sec, Mr. Thomas QnuU. 

Entries close August 26th. 
Sxpteicbbb 1 1th and ISth. Mawckbstbb ams LrmpooL. Sec, Mr. T. B. 

Ryder, 2, Elliott Street, Clayton Square, XJvcrpooL Mom. Zooel JSee^ 

Mr. S. H. Hyde. Eatries close August HtJku 
Septbjibbb 24th. Bbidonobth. Sec, Mr. R. Taylor, Bridgnorth. 
Sbptembbb 26th. M»dletox. 0^0., Mr. Thomas MHls. 
Novbxbbb 22nd, 2tth, and 29ih. 2>A»LiiroT<ni. See., Mr. J. HedfRm. 

Entries close November. 11th. 
Dbcbmbbb 2Bd, 3rd, 4th, and fith. Bibxikohax. Sec, Mr. J. B. Lythal^ 

14, Temple Street. Entries close November 1st. 
Dbcbmbbb nth, ISth, 13tlk, and 14th. .OBTaraL Pajuicb Wunm ABeqr« 

Sec, Mr. W. Houghton. 

2i,B.^Seereiariea will oblige us by sending early copies of tJuir liste, 

OUBIOBrnEB OF POOD. 

The eeason of 1860-61 will long atand alone for the scarci^ 
and consequent dearneee of Game. Taetee may be acquire^ 
but after a time tbey almost become necessities ; and rariety in 
food is understood even as a part of the necessary knowledge 
of the physician. It is a mistake to imagine that Pheasants, 
Partridges, and Cktmae iatweet only e few. From Sydn^ 
Smith, who eaid, 'Vlf there were « pure pleasure in this world, 
it WAS roaeted PhcAsant with bread lauee," down to the tall, 
thin, shabby man who haunts poulterers* ahops late at ni^ juit 
before thcf ehnt, and then with watering mouth and glistening 
€9ee,Mkii£the»ie Ajtale PheMant «r an^ other Oame cha^n, 
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half a shdet, would be an eioeUent thing for weak eyee to read 
print or maniucript through in glaring weather or strong night 
light— D. B.] 



CULTIVATION AND MANURE AS FERTILISING 
AGENTS. 

Bj He!«bt Tavseh, JProfestor of Agrieidture^ QftettCi Colhf€^ 
Birmi/tffham, 

In order that a dear yiew may be taken of the relatiTe ralue 
of these agencies, it is necessary that the nature of the soil should 
be examined, and ite general properties understood. Soils may 
be considered as consisting of matter in three distinct conditions. 
The fir«t has been termed the active matter of soils, because it 
exists in a condition capable of being dissolved in water, and 
consequently available for entering into the circulation of plants 
and ministering to their growth. It has, therefore, received the 
term " active," as being ready for the immediate discharge of its 
duties ; and in this respect it diflPers very materially from the 
two other portions of the soil. The second portion has been 
named the dormant matter of the soil — not tnat it is dead or 
useless, but simply in a state of inactivity, being insoluble in 
water, and therefore unfitted for entering into plants. It might, 
however, be said that all matter which is not active must be 
dormant, and this is quite true ; but for the convenience of more 
clearly explaining the component parts of the soil, a further 
division has been found desirable : and hence we have a third 
]>ortion, or the grit of the soil. We must, therefore, view the 
soil not as a homogeneous mass, but as consisting of ingredients 
congregated into three cUsses, as — 

1'he active matter of the soil ; 

The dormant matter of the soil ; and 

The gritty portion. 

By the aid of chemical analysis each of tli^se may be again 
subdivided into the several ingredients of which it may be com- 
posed. It will at once be evident that an analysis of the entire 
mass of the soil would give information which must bo looked 
upon with caution, and u^ed with discretion. If an agriculturist 
wishes to iTnow the composition of any particular soil, it is mani- 
fest that he requires, not an examination of the entire soil, but to 
know the constituents which compose the active ingredients of 
the soil, for these are the materials which influence the imme- 
diate fertility of the soil and regulate its productive character. 

If you examine the three classes already named, you will see 
that they are simply distinct stages, through which the soil has 
progressed or is progressing. We have the grit or stony portion 
— the type of the original rocks, from which all soils are pro- 
duced ; and these are the fractured particles which have with- 
stood the disintegrating action of the atmospheric agencies for a 
lon^or peri.">d than the other portions. But as under the crumb- 
linir inilucnce of the air, moisture, and change of temperature, 
there become broken up into a smaller and finer state, this gritty 
matter changes into the dormant matter of our soils, in condition 
and iippeara«»ce forming part of the soil, hut still imoluble, an I 
thi're'*ore valueless as food for vegetation. Such, then, is the 
mattci;of the second class, or tlie dormant portion — viz., the 
iincly di?integrttt»*d portions of the rocks and stones, api>2u^<ntly 
available for veg»»table growth, but still not in a condition to 
fulfil that expectation. When, however, the dormant matter has 
boon more fully acted upon by the chemical agents in the rain 
and nir, then its character alters, and it no longer remains insolu- 
ble, hut it readily di*solve8 in \»ater, and consequently assumes 
the active condition. Thus, each of these stages is a pro^essive 
advince— the grit will ultimately become the pulverised dormant 
matter, and this wdl advance into the active condition. For 
Ihc-e reason-* we may consider — 

The active ingredients of the soil as the portion ready for im- 
mediMte U5c ; 

'J'he dormant portion to be rendered useful by cultivation; 

The irrit, which is the store for future years. 

"\^'c h»»ve every reason to believe that each of these portions 
mny be composed of matter equally valuable as fertilising agents, 
but differing only in one resj>ect— viz., the time of their being 
available for use. Dr. Daubeny propoj«et1 the two appropriate 
terms of '* active" and "dormant" for the two con-lit ions already 
descril^ed, and, in a communication to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, has shown the extent to which this distinction exists in 
eoils. From the analysis given, it appears that about one-half 
of the alkalies and one-eighth of the phosphoric acid were in 
an active form in tlie soils examined, and the remainder were 



dormant. I(^ therefore, a peri»on had est imated the powers of the 
soil by its full analysis, he would hare anticipated the aid of 
nearly double the quantity of alkaline matter and eight t>mes the 
quantity of phosphoric acid which really exiits in a form available 
for immediate use. 

I shall now proceed to show the maimer in which bodies 
existing in the soil in a dormant condition can be rendered 
active, and thereby available for the processes of vegetation. I 
need not do more than remind you that t«ro agencies are very 
influential in accomplishing this. These are rain water and 
changes of temperature. Bain water is not pure water ; but as 
it falls through the air it dissolves carbonic acid gas existing 
there. It also carries with it some of the atmospheric air ; and 
these gases, being conveyed into the soil, perform very important 
duties, and contribute to the one which now claims our attention 
— viz., the conversion of the dormant ingredients of the soil into 
the active condition. Chemical research nas proved that carbonic 
acid and oxygen co-operate in canning on a slow and almost im- 
perceptible action upon the ingredients of the soil, thereby 
changing the insoluble, gritty matter of our soils into dormant 
matter, this again into the more complete and active state, and 
then they assist in the final appropriaHon of it by the crop. 
Thus, the same agents co-operate throughout the entire change, 
and enable matter to a8.«»ume these new forms. This action is of 
a chemical character, but it is powerfully promoted by the me- 
chanical assistance rendered by changes of temperature. The 
influence of this is to be traced to the tsct that bodies when they 
are hot occupy more space than when they are cold : hence, by 
rendering a t>ody hot and cold, you weaken its cohesive power. 
This is especially observable when the cliange of temperatura is 
great, or when water is present in the soil. All have noticed the 
effects of frost upon the clods of soil in our fieHs — how the frost 
binds them together with the hardness of a rock, and, when it 
thaws, crumbles them into a powder. Tliis same action takes 
place in the particles of the soil in a greater or less degree, 
according as they may be more or less exjwied to the influence, 
and this breaking up of the soil exposes fresh portions to the 
action of the chemical agents spoken of. Thu", the combined 
action of these very simple agents accomplishes by slow but 
steady action very material changes in the soil, rendering its fer- 
tilising ingredients available for our use, and unlocking the stores 
which >^ature has made for our present and future requirements. 
This IS a very hasty sketch of the materials which we have to 
deal with ; but we must go on to show in what manner the pro- 
cesses of cultivation render the soil more fertile by the develop- 
ment of its own rt'sources. 

(To be continued.) 



WHAT TO LOOK FOR ON THE SEASHORE. 

(Continued from pa^e 382.) 

HoLOTiirRiD.?: (continued). —SivrycTUDi^. 
Ecni>'ODEJiMATA (concluded). 
The Browx Ska-Ghehkin (Ocnu:sbrunneu.t), is quite smooth 
of a pinki-^h-bro^Mi colour witli dark bpots. lis body is pent- 
angular, and on each an»ile are ranged nine l^r^'e suckers. The 
ten taenia are white, extremely long, and either expanded into 
finger-like processes or simply pinnate townrds th« extremities. 
It is ordinarUy about th roe- quarters of an inch m hiigth, 
although it frequently attains a larger siz'. h is a very sluggish 
creature, and is found on shell-banks at various depths, both 
on the east and west coasts. It is common in the Frith of 
Clyde, and the most famdiar of all the spe<5ies on the shores of 
the Ihle of Man. It is also taken with tlie dredge in the loughs 
of Stra'igford and Bellasi. 

TnvoNES. 
The Common Thyone (Throne popilloxa). ^Th\s creature 
when in a st^ite of rest presents somewhat the apjiearance of an 
egg in shape. It is ol a brown ish-w lute colour, more or less 
dusky. It has the power of lengthening itstelf considerably ; 
and when its tentacles are withdrawn has an lujeven appear- 
ance, bulging out on one side. It measures from 1 inch to 
3 inches in length. Its skin ]s tough and covered with suckers, 
which are not retractile. The tentacles are ten m number, large, 
and of a whitish colou!*. This animal has the power of ejecting 
its viscera. It is found chiefly in Berwick Bay, bui is by no 
means uncommon on the coasts of England. 
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and the latter dredge for this reaej game, the spectator would 
naturally watch the operationB with additional interest when 
provided with the means of introduction to the creatures 
captured. 

We now proceed to a higher order of marine luiimals, to 
which has been given the title of ** Crustacea." — W. 
{To be eonHimed.) 



THE NEW AND BAEE VABIETTES OF 
BLECHNUM SPICANT, 

Found in the Neighboarhood of Todmorden and some other Places. 

{Read before the Todmorden Botanical Society^ by the President^ Mr. A. 

Stamspibld.) 

(Otmcludsd/rom page 382.) 

13. Bleohiotk ANdxALimc. — On the 29th of last September, 
my inestimable friend, Mr. Nowell, and myself devoted nearly a 
whole day to the examination of that portion of Walsden lying 
above the church ; in fact, the locality which had previously 
yielded our friends the Blechnum imbiicatum and the Blechnum 
crassicaule. The weather proved rather unfavourable ; we had 
loud thunder, with heavy showers at intervals, and, had it not 
been for the large masses of inclined grit rock, a thorough 
wetting would have been the consequence. Our sHght investi- 
gation of the irregular ground adjoining the church and Birks 
Mill yielded us Httle in the W9,j of novelties. As the weather 
improved towards evening, we ascended to the top of the 
enclosed land above Henshaw, and came to the moorland. Here 
were abundance of Blechnums, and it was not long before we came 
upon a most extraordinary form, a form that at once arrested 
and riveted my attention. Fronds 9 inches to 1 foot in length, 
attenuated, all the pinnss contracted, all the fronds fertile half 
way down, all barren below. I had previously witnessed so 
many freaks played by my little favourite, that I was quite pre- 
pared to meet with great divergence from the common type, 
My mmd had sometimes been occupied by imagining varieties of 
structure of which I thought it might be susceptible ; but here 
was a greater anomaly than I had contemplated in the visions of 
fancy. I had, up to this time, examined innumerable specimens 
of Blechnums, and had concluded that, when in fruit, it must 
invariably bear dimorphous fronds; but the plant before me 
was in fruit, bearing amorphous ones only. This, of course, 
woidd remove it into another genus, and constitute it a true Blech- 
num. The most obvious distinction between a Blechnum and a 
Lomaria being, that the former bears amorphous and the latter 
dimorphous fronds — that if, according to Hooker. My surprise 
at this anomalous structure was only equalled by the pleasure 
and delight with which I beheld it. And I bore away this 
prize which Nature here offered me with that pleasing satisfaction 
and gratitude that can alone be felt by others under similar cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Moore, of Chelsea, has named it Blechnum 
anomalum. New, unique, and extremely rare. 

14. Towards the middle of October I felt a strong desire to 
revisit the locality which had already yielded so many treasures. 
Accordingly 1 devoted the whole of a fine autumnal day to the 
purpose. Proceeding to the exact spot where the Blechnum 
anomalum had been gathered, I made detours in various direc- 
tions, from 200 yards to three-quarters of a mile from the place, 
closely scrutinising the sides of most of the little moorland rills, 
damp banks, di^es, bottoms of old walls, &o. I laboured assi- 
duously and most incessantly for about six hours, and though 
several interesting forms turned up, I got nothing very important. 
Towards evening, however, I made another glorious "find." 
" Perseverance is again rewarded," exclaimed I. There i^ was, 
far up in the moorland, a gem upon which human eye had 
probably never gazed, growing cozUj in the green sphagnum, 
almost in the water, drinking in the liquid element which suently 
oozed from the peat above. Surrounded by other common 
Blechnums, it seemed a fairy form among Satyrs. How greedily, 
but yet how tenderly, did I handle it — did not at all heed going 
up to the ankles in water — should have gone up to the neck, 
even in midwinter, to get such a charming thing. The spot on 
which it grew was about 400 yards from that where the Blech- 
num anomalum was got. Like that variety, it had amorphous 
fronds, from 4 inches to 6 inches in length, all fertile half-way, 
very attenuated, thin, and almost membranaceous in texture. 
The autumn cold had slightly seared the ends of the fronds ; 
but, notwithstanding that, I thought it by far the most beautiful 
Blechnum I had ever seen. Mr. Moore haa since named it 



Blechnum anomalum minor. Perfectly unique and exceedingly 
rare ; in fact, I believe these are the only plants known. 

15. Blxcbkitm HXTLTiTUBCATirH. — Mr. T. Stansfield and 
myself met with this variety last autumn near Over Darwen, 
Lancsshire; and we have idso received it from Mr. Hillman, 
Fern collector, gathered near Windermere. Fronds rather above 
the usual size, all more or less ramosely divided at the ends. 
Very rare. 

16. Blechkfm bbeyilobuh (Moore). — I gathered this pigmy 
but beautiful variety last autumn, in a ravine, a httle above Acre 
Mill Bos9endale. Fronds from 3 inches to 4 inches long, scarcely 
pinnatifid, more entire than any other form I have yet seen, the 
pinnsB being only short triangular lobes or blunt teeth. My 
acquaintance with brevilobum is not sufficient to warrant me in 
saying that it will be permanent ; should it, however, renmin 
constant for another season, it will be a great acquisition. 

17. Blechitum gracilis. — This I have found growing among 
the millstone-grit rocks that bound the upper part of Harley- 
wood Slack. Much less than the normal form, very slender ; 
lobes distant, slightly contracted, much less coriaceous than in 
the species. It has every appearance of being a permanent form, 
but this time alone can determine. 

18. Blbchntm angubtatxtm. — This variety, or sub- variety, I 
have found more widely diffused than any other. Fronds narrow, 
linear in outline, less than the species, lobes short, closely set, 
frequently tiled. It forms beautiiul stellate patches, and is very 
interesting. 

19. Blechnum latipeons (Moore). — This variety, or sub- 
variety, was gathered by Mr. Nowell and Mr. Patman last 
autumn in Mytholm valley; and I have also met with it in 
Eastwood, Pennaut-clough, and some other places. Fronds 
broad, lobes very broad and ample, thick and coriaceous. It is 
a large and fine form. 

20. Blechnum furcatum. — This variety or sub-vtriety, is 
by no means unfrequent. I have met with it in almost every 
l<^cality in this and other neighbourhoods, though in no case, 
that I have yet seen, are all the fronds characteristic. In most 
cases the plants only bear one, two, or three fronds that are 
furcate, with others normal. This seems very extraordinary 
when we find so many other forms of far greater divergence so 
perfectly constants The Blechnum cristatum, for instance, has 
all the fronds crested without a single exception, whether the 
plants be raised from spores or otherwise, and eo of others. But 
the same thing occurs in Scolopendrium, which is rarely, if ever, 
found with all the fronds simply furcate, whJst the multifid 
forms are perfectly constant. I am not so much surprised at 
this in the case of Scolopendria as in that of Blechnum, as the 
construction of the raehis, and the venation in the latter would 
induce us to suppose furcation would often occur. Under cul- 
tivation, the Blechnum furcatum often produces trifid or branched 
fronds. I am not without hopes, however, that we shall some 
day meet with plants bearing uniformly furcate fronds. These, 
when they are found, will be great acquisitions. 

21. Blechnum asplenioides (of Moore). — This is a large- 
growing variety, or sub-variety, distinguished by the sori not 
being continuous, as in the species, but broken into linear or 
asplenioidal forms. Should it remain permanent it will be a 
great novelty. It was gathered last autunm in Bamsden valley 
by Mr. John Fielden, and I have also found it in Catholesdough 
and other places. 

22. Blbcelnum abbuptum. — I have met with several good 
forms of this variety, or sub-variety, 'during last autumn. 
Fronds normal in size, but terminating abruptly at about two- 
thirds the usual length ; occasionally the two last pinnse changed 
into two miniature fronds, giving a most singular aspect to the 
plant. Fronds injured by msects or cattle are not unfrequent, 
and these put on the appearance of abruption ; but the plant 
here referred to appears to be naturally abrupt or truncate, the 
ends of the frond being abortive. As the same thing occurs in 
Lastreas, Polystichums, &o., I see no reason why it should not 
happen in Blechnum. But this another season will determine. 
Should Blechnum abruptum remain permanent, it will be no 
trifling acquisition. 

A word as to the cultivation of Blechnums. No Fern is more 
easily managed. A strong loam, mixed with decayed leaves and 
rotten sphagnum, with fragments of grit-rook interspersed, and 
a moist atmosphere, aro all that it requires. When the soil is 
light it should have more moisture. Sand or grit is most 
essential, as the slightest acquaintance with the plant is sufficient 
to convince any one that it takes up silica ; and it would be 
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worth the while .of cultivators to try silicate of potash as a 
manure for Blechnums. Its native ststion is in the subalpine 
region, on moist banks, by dashing streams, murmuring brooks, 
and dripping rills — the precise spots where the lovers of nature 
delight to linger, where all nature is free, where man may for a 
time forego the cares and anxieties of life, and where his mind 
can acquire that rigour and freshness, and that joyous com- 
placency, which towns and cities fail to give. 



TRADE LISTS RECEIVED. 

Select List of Hifttciniht and other Bulbs. Recommended and 
sold by William Paul, F.R.ff.S, Cheshunt Nurseries^ Scc,^ Wal- 
tham Cross. — We hsve examined this list, and can Bafely say 
that Mr. Paul has succeeded in his object " to exclude every 
variety of mediocrity or doubtful merit." The varieties enu- 
merated are comparatively few ; but embrace all the best 
Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Jonquils, Tulips, Crocuses, &c. 



WORK FOB THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDEK. 
GiTE all powible encouragement to advancing crops by 
stirring the surface of the soil, and by earthing up such as re- 
quire it. Basil and Marjoram to be cut and dried just as they are 
coming into bloom. Cabbage, prepare ground for a large plan- 
tation for standing over the winter, to come into use in April, 
May, and June. Carrots, make a sowing for early spring use 
on a light, dry-layinp piece of ground that is only moderately 
rich. Cauliflowers, if seed was not sown last week it should 
BOW be done. Celery, attend to the earthing, and where the 
attacks of slugs are apprehended dust with lime about the plants 
before closing the earth around them. Endive, make a last 
eowing for spring use. Continue to transplant from former 
sowings when the weather is favourable. Lettuce, if a sowing of 
the various sorts to stand the winter was made during the past 
week, another good sowing should be made about the latter part 
of this week. The former to be transplanted in the autumn, and 
the latter to remain in the seed-bed to bo transplanted in the 
spring. Onion, sow seed of Spanish, Tripoli, or Strasburg, to 
stand the winter. The Welsli may also be sown for drawing in 
the spring. The other sorts are best transplanted in the spring 
for bulbing. Spinach, the winter crop should now be sown, if 
not yet done. The operation of sowing above recommended 
will not admit of much delay ; nevertheles"*, it. will be nearly 
useless to sow without watering and shading : therefore, if this 
cannot be conveniently done, the various sowings must remain 
over until a change of weather takes place. Continue to water 
all the crops that will receive actual injury without it, parti- 
ctilarly Celery. Keep a sharp eye on the larva) or grub of 
a species of cockchafer, which at this season does considerable 
injury to newly-planted crops, by eating off the roots. The 
drooping of the foliage is a sure indication of the enemy being 
at or near the roots, where he is frequently to be found. Carrots 
and slices of Mangold to be stuck in the ground, where the grubs 
will feed upon them, and may easily be destroved. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 
Collect and dry annual seed. An abundance of self-sown 
plants of Lobelias, Campanulap, &c., will be found in the beds 
where the old plants have been growing, these should now be 
eecure<l by pricking them out into pans or boxes filled with a 
light, rich soil. Sow Clarkias, Nemopliilas, and Collinsias in 
^ny spare piece of ground. Candjtuft will also do to ba sown 
Qow. New sfed vegetates most readily. Sweeping, rolling, 
ind mowing to be attended to at this season. A thorough 
Jeaning of walks from weeds to be made. Evergreen cuttings 
,0 be put in, and preparations to be made for toe removal of 
"rge shrubs by digging around the roots. 

FBUIT GARDEN. 

'''inisth cl»aning the runners from Strawberry-beds and rows, 

J make fre«.h plantations. »^et those intended for forcing 

fhere they will have the full benefit of the sun. Thin and 

»horten the shoots of Peach and JS'ectarine trees; do every- 

hing possible to elfeet their maturation. Prepare for pi— 'ii-f 

n the autumn. Remove sJI superfluoi" ^^^^ts from wa' -^ 

*id exp^^"^ '^ '1 fruit J but this must no ^'-ne by cuttu^ '^ 



is owing to the laying in of the shoots, and the remedy matt 
consist in their proper regulation. Place dry bean-stalks cut in 
lengths of about 6 inches among the brandies, and by this 
means most of the earwigs may be caught before the fruit 
becomes ripe. 

BTOVE. 
Shade on bright days as usual, and maintain an atmosphere 
sufficiently moist to keep the plants in good health without in- 
curring the risk of over- watering, and creating stagnant moisture 
about the rooU. Cleanliness to be attended to, the surface soil 
of large specimens to be stirred, and weeds and moss removed. 
Pay attention to such superior plants as Allamanda, Dipladenia, 
Stephanotis, Eehites, Euphorbia, Luculia, &c. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
* Where Camellias, Chines© Azaleas, and the hybrid Indian 
Rhododendrons were not potted in the spring, and require 
shifling, the present is the most favourable time, as the young 
wood is now getting somewhat firm, and tl e flower-buds are 
perceptible. The pots to be well drained, u?iug turfv peat and 
sand, adding an equal po{;tion of fibrous loam for the CamelUas. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Root a good stock of Maurandyas, Lophospormums, Ivy- 
leaved Qeraiuums, and other climbers, which add mur^h to the 
beauty of our flower gardens. Also, robust-growing plants, 
such as Salvias, Aeeratums, &c., likewisie Lobelias, Anagallisei, 
Nierembergias, and other dwarf favourites. All these will root 
readily in sandy peat or sandy k>am, with the addition of a little 
bottom heat, and a close frame. The propagation of stock for 
supplying next season's demand should engross all the attention 
and time that can be spared. Continue to pot off the early- 
struck cuttings, bearing in mind that all the more delicate 
bedding Geraniums should well fill their pots with root« before 
winter, or many will be lost. While the stock is increasing 
attention must be paid to tlie amount of winter accommodation 
for them, which, whether in the ahape of pits, frames, or larger 
structures should be got in readiness to receive them before bad 
weather sets in. Sow the seed of Pelargoniums as soon as it is 
gathered, and also that of any other greenhouse perennial if ripe, 
before the middle of September. W. Ekane. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITCHKN GARDEN. 

Early Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes were raised with hardly 
anything the matter with them ; but fine-sized tubers are beginning 
to get diseased, after they were housed .thinly in a dry pkce. 
Part of the ground had Savoys and other things planted between 
the rows, and thests having the earth spaded against the stems, 
will soon cover the ground. Other places where the kinds of 
Potatoes had larger head growtti, after the Potatoes were lifted, 
have had some rotten manure thrown on the surface of the 
ground, and beginning to dig deep, a trench is cut out every 
2 feet, and Broccoli plants that had been pricked out 4 inches 
or so apart are rai*»ed with the spade, the most with balls, and 
are set some 18 inches apart in the shallow trench, the rotten 
manure on the surface nuxed with the soil, spaded all along the 
roots, BO as to fill the trench half full, firmed, and then well 
watered. The troncli is then filled up by digfi:iTig until it is far 
enough to cut out another trench as the work" proceeds. The 
same plan is adopted with pieces of early Peas, Beans, &:c. The 
pricking out of the Broccoli and other plants, as previously 
r.?comniended, is a great advantage in such circumstances. It is 
not so necessary where grejit quarters of a kitchen garden can lie 
fallow un<il it is deemed time for planting the general winter 
crop. If I have any envy in visiting gardens, it ia in seeing 
these bare quarters iu April, May, and onwards. I never can 
spare but the smallest piece for such purposes, and the only 
objection I have to fine kinds of tall-growing Peas is, that 
unless tliey are iu rows some 20 feet apart, nothing of any con- 
sequence can be grown between them. Even those of moderate 
growth will be grown most economically in rows a good distance 
apart — say 15 feet to 20 feet, as crops come in nicely between 
them, and the spaces which the rows of Peas occupied may be 
used for somethinc; else when the Peas are gone. Early Peas 
are best grown by themselves, as the ground can be cropped 
again at once as soon as the Peas are gathered. Planted out 
Cauhflower on a bank, and also in a turf pit, where it could 

•--MMVA o i;*fV -~— »*-*»rtfri>-» n T»»rti*^-»» fVi/ '>**^*]nir-se'*^or 'nt^tlie 
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winter and tpring. Cauliflower will loni^ remain in a good 
condition if cut with a foot of the stalk, all the leaves remoyed* 
and the stalk inserted in sand, neither wet nor dry, in a shed 
rather dark and cool, hut safe from frost. Watered Dwarf 
Kidney Beans, Peas, &o., which are feeling the dry searching 
weather much, and midched ae opportunity offered, water getting 
scarce^ Cleared second and third crops of Cauliflower ground, 
and marked it out into fifteen-inch rows, with 2i feet between 
for late Coler? ; putting a litele rotten dung in the shallow 
trench, and digging it well, so that the surface of the trench is 
little, if anything, below the general level, and when earthed up 
there will be no chance of moisture accumulating about the 
roots. We grow the most of our Celery in beds ; but for spring 
use wo rather prefer a few single rows* so far as keeping well is 
concerned. Cleaned all the Celery in beds of suckers, and 
earthed up a portion (o be fit for table by the Ist of September. 
Planted out Lettuces and Endive in any open comers. Will 
shortly fill some turf pits, so as to receive a little protection in 
winter. 

X notice that the early-planted BtusmIs Sprouts are strong 
and sprouting, and other greens are equally strong. The Brussels 
Sprouts were planted some 2 feet from row to row, and from 
16 inches to 18 inches in the row ; but a great gardener told ma 
the other day, that I ought to take a leaf out of his book and 
plant them considerably thicker, and then from the shade the 
large lower leavea will drop off sooner of themselves, and the 
sprouts will oome sooner and better. Perhaps there is some- 
tbini? in it, at any rate I wiU try with a few early ones next 
season. It would be a great thing if our cottager friends could 
gather earlier and nearly double the quantity from the same 
ground of such a fine vegetable, the motto of which may well be 
" Cut and come again ; the more you take from me, the more you 
will get." If the close, firm sprouts do not come fast enough, 
cut off the small head at the top, and daub the out with lime and 
charcoal to cau^e the wound to heal. The top is even more 
delicious than the sprouts. I have known epicures in vegetables 
that would take nothing else so long as they could b^ had. 

pauiT. 
Proceeded with plant-houses, fruit-houses, and fruit trees out 
of doors much the same as last week. As the first crop of Figs 
which have given a nice supply for nearly three months are 
about over, have watered the house, and syringe and shut up 
close in the aftomoon, to encourage the second crop to come on, 
so that it niay be mostly gathered by the middle of October, as 
after that time Figs are chiefly useful for looking at. Gathered 
the Morello Cherries, as the wasps render it very problematical 
T^hethcp covering theoi up would save them ; and as they are 
never used here in the natural state for dessert, they might as 
well be hrandied or preserved for tarts, as give the wasps the 
chance of having them. Expect we must gauze the openings to 
the vinerie?, and put gduze or thin coverings of wadding over 
late Peaches. Wasps hate anything woolly. What with nest- 
takirg and the chilly nijfht on Monday, have seen fewer about 
since. Cleared out early Melon plants that had perfected their 
crop, and made the pits and frames ready for late Cucumbers, 
bedding-plants, &c., as we cannot afford to have any empty 
spaces in-doors or out of doors. 

FLOWEIl GABDEX. 

Out of doors the chief thing in the ornamental ground has 
been keeping the place nice and clean. Either from the frost or 
other causes the evergreens have been extra troublesome this 
season. Have pieces of the lawn as nice as may be at night, and 
only let a little wind come, and in the morning the place will be 
strewed with old decayed leaves of Laurel, Sweet Bay, &c. Even 
this season, though some large Elms seem in good health, every 
breeze shakes myriads of yellow leaves from them, though we 
never u:)ed to be troubled until September; and we see at 
once how much out of pUoe they are before they are swept or 
picked up, for the latter is the bcdt plan, and by far the quick< st, 
if young niuiblo liaudo and flexible backs can be used for the 
purpose. Of course, we always expect evergreeus to shed a 
few leaves in summer ; but this season they have been extra 
troublesome. I used to have two rows of standard Bosea as 
part of an avenue of beds on a principal part of the lawn, and 
frost having made them nearly all wroi'ks, I had made up my 
miiid not to replacre them, but to keep all Roses in a corner by 
themselves, so that their shed petals might not disfigure a short 
green lawn ; but now the sheddings and blowings from the ever* 



greens are, if anything, worse. But there are few great advan- 
tagef, hut have some countervailing disadvantages ; and if it were 
not so, ** our occupation would be gone.*' A part of the lawn 
beginning to be dotted with Plantain-heads, &c. : and as it 
was too short for sending the seythe or machine over it, which 
might have made it rusty, we drew the double-edge long-handled 
knife over il, so as to gire it an even green appearance. For 
such a purpose and knocking the heads off iHiisies and other 
flowers that will sometimes appear on the best lawns, this knife 
is the best thing that has come in my way. It was described in 
a lat-e Number. 

Used Green's machine freely where there was no danger of 
browning or burning, working the twenty-two-inch one with two 
men, each holding and pulling by turns. Some of my friends say 
one man ought to do it. All I can say, they may do it for me and 
welcome. It is work quite hard enough for two men if they keep 
at it and work sharp, and I am sure that two men when the 
^rrass is not too long, will mow as much as would require seveji at 
least to do under the most favourable circumstances with scvthes 
and brooms. However, all lawns are the better for being 
grounded by the scythe now and then, and rough places with 
uneven ground are not fit for the machine. 

I notice what Mr. Green says in a late Number as to the 
terms on which he will supply new wheel and improved chain 
to the old macliines sent to him, if before Christmas, and think 
them reasonable and honourable. I will see how we get on, aa 
since the removal of another link the machine works well, even . 
though a few of the circular pieces of the links have dropped ■ 
out. I cannot let the wheel-and-racket ones, with their constant 
clattering go near the living-rooms. 

Repotted a few of last year's Chinese Primroses, and a great 
number of this summer's sowing, taking them firom small 60-pots, 
and giving them 48's, and placing them on boards behind a 
trellis of trees, so as to be shaded from the south sun. Divided 
plants of Cinerarias that had been turned out into a border, and 
potted a number of seedlings and set them in any frame to be 
kept shaded for a time. Will repot a good number now- 
established in 60-pot8, as soon as we can get at them ; with 
plenty of water and a cool bottom they will now grow with 
great luxuriance, and pretty well set all insects, as fly and thrips, 
at defiance. However, if any appear, it may be as well to give a 
little smoke of tobacco, taking care that however given the smoke 
shall be cool. Treated hard- wooded plants with plenty of air 
as recommended last week. 

CUTTINGS. 

Put in cuttings of a few Yerbcnas, Maurandyas, Petunias, and 
the smaller kinds of bedding Geraniums, as alba floribunda. 
Prince of Orange, Citriodora, Rouge et Noir, Diadematums, &c. 
These strike best in spring, but they, and all the Tiadematum 
breeds, do so pretty well now. Put in also a few of the different 
kinds of Heliotropes, to be followed by others. We used 48 
and 60-pots for these, using fresh soil from the highway, with a 
fair portion of drift sand, after filling the pots one-third with 
drainage, and topping all with a sprinkling of silver sand. In 
the larger-sized pots if the cuttings were small, we place two 
rows round, leaving an open space in the middle for watering, so 
as to avoid damping in dull weather. In the smaller pots, we 
put a row thickly on the outside, with the heads leaning inwards, 
so that the pots may stjind close before they are struck. In 
selecting cuttings we prefer small stiff side pieces, about 2 inchea 
or a little more in length. After cutting these clean across at 
their base, we remove fully three-fourths of the leaves, but leaving 
a few small ones at the point. We do this, because the close 
atmosphere, to keep such leaves healthy and fresh, would be apt 
to produce damp, and because by thus curtailing the perspiring 
surface we can give more light and air to the cuttings than they 
otherwise would stand. For all such cuttings we prefer a cold 
pit or a cold frame, so deep that the pots shall be from 18 inchea 
to 24 inches from the glass. The cuttings are watered when 
inserted. Even the first night there is a little air left on the 
frame, for reasons often given. Next morning before the sun 
begins to flag the cuttings the air is taken away, and most likely 
if promising to be sunny a slight sprinkling is given from the 
sjringe or a very fine rose, just to moisten the leaves. So long 
as the cuttings hold up their heads manfully no shading is given. 
At that distance from the glass they will stand a little sun ; but 
the cuttings must show no signs of distress. Our maxim is, 
"Never let a cutting flag." Whenever the least sign of that 
appears, give shade ; but keep it on not one moment more in 
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the afternoon than is necessary. The cuttings may be dewed 
about four o'clock again, or ev«m at mid-day if the sun is power- 
ful and the shade rather thin, and air again admitted all night, 
unless very boisterous indeed. When struck, set out or give 
more air stiU. From want of space I must have plants small in 
winter ; but, small or large, their keeping depends on being well 
hardened off before the winter c4>mes. They will grow fast 
enough after March. Where there is plenty of room, the young 
plants may be large if well hardened. In such cases propagation 
may commence earlier. — E. F. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 



Work on Kitchen Gardkmimo {Inquirer).— Tot tho price you namef 
there is none better than The Cottage Gardeners* Dictionary, You can 
have it ftrom oar office for 5s. id. 

Prkservino Bkans akd Pear for Winter Ure ( Y, Z.).— If you wU* 
purchaM No. 350 of our first series you will find full direottona. They are 
too long to extract 

DiELTTRA srECTABiLis AFTER Flowxrino (X). — After floweiing theplaflts 
should be hardened a little under some shelter, and then be planted out 
in rich light soil, such as Phloxes like best. In strong wet aoil it makaa 
too much top growth. If the plants tire large it is a good plan to divide 
the balls with a knife, and make each into four parts, and oatting off the 
tops, then water, and all is right. 

Propaoatino Yarieoatrd Arabis (/(iem).— October and November are 
the best months to divide Variegated Arabis, and then every little morsel 
with a root to it will make a capital edging-plant the following season ; 
Hnd every morsel of it that has not then got a root will do just as well as if 
it had, for it will root through the winter under a hand-glass, just as other 
plants do in summer. It will also force ftx>m November to May into new 
Bhoots, and every two inches of it will root like Verbenas all through the 
winter. 

Variegated Alma (E, 5.).— You sent the plain white leaf of a spor* 
from Alma Variegated Geranium in a sticking-plaster instead of in a filmy 



communications should therefore be addressed *o^Zy to The i oilskin, or in prepared silk In oil. which is a letter material. The atJcWnr- 
TPAi*^^ «^ 4%^ cc T«„^«^j «^ Tr«-.v,-^.7/™ A- »> Tco T!^^4 ■ plastcr sud thc plam whIte leaf wcrc all m one mass of stickiness, that no 
£dttor8of the Journal of Morttculture, <fT., 162, Fleet in^enUon could unfold or separate them. Almost all, if not all. variegated 
"" ^ Geraniums and oihe* variegated plants make clean white sports oeearion- 

ally. The same occurs in all our annual batches of seedlings. We had 
over a score of them this very season. We call them albinos, and give 
them a chance for their lives ; but, like the sport shoots of pure white, 
they are of no practical use, as no one can make any use of them. Juat at 
this time we have an example of one of the most extraordinary white 
sports we ever heard of. and we are passing it through a strange ordeaL 
which may or may not reveal something worth talking about. Some of 
them are '* excessively pretty," as you say ; but excess of beauty la not 
just tile right sort of sport to put under exp.riments of propagatlicMB, and 
you need think no more of yours, for they are of no use at all except for 
one year or season. Variegated Alyssum and Arabis and Mangles' are 
never free from them in such rich soil as your garden is, so that the 
better the soil the more manifest is the disease. 



Street, London, S.C. 

We also request that correspondents "will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them answered 
promptly and conveniently, but write them on separate 
communication!!. 

We cannot reply privately to any communication unless under 
very special circumstances. 



How TO Farm Two Acres (Arthttr roimg).— The diroctions are ap- 
plicable whether the cultivator is the owner or only a tenant. Tho author 
nas no time to devote to answering private letters. Any inquiry con be 
replied to through our columns. 



... ^ „ „ , ^ ^ , . .^ . \ Melon Culture (Ctict/mijJ/e/o).— We think that you must have seen 

Principal Gardens OF Great Britain {A Gardenet ).-There is no just what suited you not long ago. However, we will epitomise to 



work devoted to describing them. Almost every Volume of The Cottage 
Oarsener, both of the first and present series, contains some such de- 
scriptions. 

FORKXNOWINO THE COLOUR OF WALLFLOWER SEEDLINGS (T. Lambert). 

—The darkness of the leaves is not associated with dnrknesf^of the flowers. 
No one can foretell the colour, nor ascertain it until the seedlings are in 
flower-bud. Then, by cutting across a bud, you can perceive the colour of 
the fiiture petals. 

Brtiko Flowers {IT. D.)-— We know of no mode of drying flowers 
without injuring the brilliancy of their tints. A German exhibited some | 
so dried last year at the Crystal Palace, but his process was kept secret. I 
He met with no encouragement, and has returned to Germany, we believe. 

Clvb-root (Rusticus).— Yon are quite misled in attributing it to th^ | 
wireworm. The excrescences contain the grubs of a weevil. i 

Aspect fou Kitchen Garden Chops (C. H^.— To promote earliness let < 
the rows ran(re north and south ; to prolong production in Peas, &c., east I 
and west. If the garden ia on the side of a declivity, » e have the rows 
across it, for the sake of retaining liquid manure to their roots in shallow | 
trenches. This we consider of mare in>portance than any small difiference ' 
in the exposure to sunshine. Accidentally we did not receive your note in 
time to answer the query about Verbena showing. 

Nkal»8 Aphis Pastils.— TT. C. had better apply to the nearest respect- 
able seedsman. Mr. Neal has appointed agents almost everywhere. 

Parslet Dvino {A Cheshire Subscriber) .—On a light soil, such as you 
describe. Parsley is very liable to a disease called canker by gardeners. It 
is an ulceration which eats through the plant near to whtre he root and 
stem unite. Clay and limy rubbish mixed with the soil in sufficient 
quantity to render its staple more retentive of moisture, will prevent the 
recurrence of the evil. The same lightness of soil causes your Cauliflowers 
to button, and the same remedy would be effectual. Give both the Parsley 
and the Cauliflowers an abundance of liquid manure. 

Shanks* Mowing Machine { TT. A).— Write to Mr. Shanks for directions 
how to sharpen it, if the general direct.ons we published some tin.e since 
are not suflicient. 

Trop^oli-m Cuttings (An Irish Subscriber) .—Tom Thumb Troptrolum, 

ia general, comes prettjr true from seed, but no cuttings are easier to 

strike than of that. Drain a number of four-inch or five-inch pots, and 

fill th«m then with very sandy loam, with half an inch of saud on the top. 

Select little side-shoots, 2 inches or 3 inches long for cuttings. Remove all 

he leaves except nne or two little things at the point, lay them down in a 

^hady place, the root ends exposed, and the tops kept damp with a little mo^s 

>r damp paper. In a few hours insert them thickly round the sidea of the 

>ot, and plHcc them in a cold frame or pit. If room is short they may 

tani in the samp pots all the winter, and the reason of placing' them 

'ound the sides is, that you can water the soil without wetting the 

tuccnlent stems in winter. A few such pots will furnish you with plenty 

nore of cuttings in the spring. Some two or three years ago we soon 

Ranged a stock of half a dozen into 500 or 600. 

^aeania splkndkns {E. M. iSinrfywwnO — We have rooted many of 
■ir.endens and of rigens last June and July from cuttings in the open air, 
"it shaded the first week. The soil is yet warm enough for this wotk, but 
• time is to be lost. 

>prino Sowi.n'o Lobelia specioha (/ff^m).— If you save your own seeds 
- any of the varietiei* of blue Lobelias they will come true from those 
ceda, and will come up well and abundantly if you sow them in February, 
larch, or April in the open air ; but then it would be past Midsummer 



your case Tour pit will answer admirably. The flue will answer for Uie 
purpose if strong enough. If you take it all round the pit, 10 feet or so 
from the furnace should be brick on bed— in fact, but for the expenae, we 
would have most of the front flue brick on bed, and the rest brick on edge, 
and covered with the twelve-inch tiles. Over the flue you may make a bed 
of clinkers and gravel for your pots ; but the pots will do admirably 
set upon the top of the flue with a thin tile on each side of the pot to 
prevent the bottom of the pot being too hot. When growing set 
evaporating-pans on the flue. The trellis would be better at 15 inches or 
16 inches from the glass instead of 12 inches. A good size of pots is 
15 inches, but 12 inches or 18 inches will do, the former for small kindc, 
the latter for large ones. Sow the seeds in the usual way. Pot off singly, 
nip out the point when the plant has three or four rough leaves, train 
them to one stem, nipping <ut all others as soon as you can see them in 
the axils of the leaves. When a nice plant in a foui-inoh or six-inch 
pot, and before being matted in the roots, transfer at once to the large pot 
using chiefly strong loamy soil. Train the shoots, nipping out all the buds 
from the axils of the leaves for 2 feet or more, but preserving the large 
leaves. Stop the shoots when 3 feet or more long, and allow the laterals 
then to come, and stop above the fruit, and set and treat in the usual way. 
Fruit Trees for West and East Walls (South Hants).— Yon state 
neither the length nor height of your walls. On the west we would place 
Noblesse. Royal George, and Barrintcton Peaches; EIruge and Violette 
Hfttive Nectarines ; and Moorpark Aprieota. On the eant wall such Cherries 
as Elton ; Circassian Plums, as Coe's Golden Drop, Jeifer&on*s, and Wash- 
ington ; and if room such Pears as Marie Louise and Seckle ; but we can 
give no determinate advice under the circumstancea, as your wall may be 
10 yards or 100 yards long, and near London or near Inverness. 

Roller Shades for Greenhouse (Sunshetde, Dublin).— We do not 
think a sketch necissury. The simplest mode for a house— say 20 feet to 
30 feet lonR, is to fix the shading-cloth firmly by tacks to the apex of the 
roof on one side, and to a round roher from 2 inches to 24 indies diameter 
at the front. The end of that roller to have a groove, or wheel with groove, 
beyond the houKC, to contain a yard or two more of rope than double the 
width of the roof. There should be a stout nail or pin to fasten tho rope 
to. You may have a pulley-wheel at the apex opposite the wheel throuah 
which the rope works. When you pull the rope the strain will cause the 
roller to mount the roof and take the blind rolled up on it with it. It will 
do very well without any pulley- wheel however, and with less rope, by 
wrapping more than the width round the groove at the end of the rollCT 
when down, by pulling the end at the bottom the roller must run up the 
roof. When the house is much louder- say double or more, the beat plan 
is to have such a pulley at each end, and one in the middle, but the middle 
one fastened at the apex, brought down under the blind, taken over the 
roller and up to a pulley at the apex, and the end brought down again within 
reach of the two end cords, arc taken over a pulley-wheel at the apex, 
and are then taken along the apex of the roof to the centre, and each 
passed over another pulley- wheel there, and the ends brought down to the 
front. It is evident that one person may pull all the cords that will move 
the whole roller at once. The first for houses of moderate size is the 
simplest. When fastened to the roof, and you apply the strain to the 
blind, the roller must turn round and rise, and you can fasten it where 
you like by means of the rope going round a pin. This modo of ahadiag 
is, however, expensive, strong blinds seldom lasting long. We have 
frequently alluded to size and a little whiting, a d also to the blinds 
fastened inside with rings ; but the outside ones are very handy where 
expense is no object. 
Size of Boiler {A Subseriber),^T\ie surface exposed to the fire ia the 



"'-^re they wore \p ce enough to handle, and, except gracilis, it would b'* only circuuistance in its size that can serve as a guide for ascertaining 
-.•/ly past Aug'^- "-'-^ » they v'^nld do any gc"* in the fiowe- gardcL whether it is sufficient for heating a known length of pjpiug. 
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F.A8 AKD DiJiitTBusKs (Ji. F. A.).— Bomeaii, like Wheat and Barley, 
Etnd seed, which finishes their course ; then thej are cut down, and 
:t crop of them io reared ftmm seeds. But Hnmeas take six or eSghc 
I longer from the sowing to the flowering, S'^ that the teed has to 
1 yearly in April, while the Wheat need not be put in till the fui^ow- 
ober or November. All the new Dianthnses like the same soil as 
eet Willinms— that is, any moderately rich, friable, garden soil, 
oe soil as for Lettuce^ or earlr Radishes, and that on the farm which 
he best Barley would suit all the garden Dianthuses. 
-HILL Hambcroh Grape (J. £.).— Our opinion of the Mill-hill 
rgh is— iind we have grown it for some years— that, if cultivated 
st-rate gardener with ample means at hi<< command, it is just as 
the old Hnmburgh, b it not better in any one point sire the size of 
ies. We would never recommend the Mill-hill Hamburgh to any 
3 is not a first-rate Grape grower. 

iR IlosK {Idem). — The best pillar Rose for a villa garden s diflUcnlt 
t ; hut there is none better than G^n(5ral Jacqneininot. and suppose 
ft two or three-year-old plant worked on any stock quite clow to the 
Then suppose we admit that Mr. Rivers made the best of all his 
ut Roses when he found out that, by burying the budded or grafted 
the earth at the tim** of planting, the Rose ultimately rooted for 
>ove the budded or grafted part; and th^t so Roses of all sor-.s, as 
pillar Roses, are enabled eventually on their own roots to make 
itutiful heads. Th^re are two beautiful newish names to two 
ibly handsome Roses— Anna Alexief and Anna de Diesbach, and 
liar it would be difiieult to choose between them. Then there is 
ntesse de Chabrillant; and where wai* a belter pillar Rose ever 

say nothing of such charming pilUr Rose« as the Duchess of 
, Queen Victoria. General Siiup>«on, Ortflamme de St Loui>s and so 
ifadames and Mademoiselles as would flli a long avenue with 
e beauty, and with harmony and delicious odour. 

.iNo Apjplb [Sha%D and CrossJfind).—Y onr seedling Apple is not 
'cady for use, and hence we cannot foriit any Judgment upon it. 
again when ripe, and send the best specimen you have. It is no 
ng us it grows as large again ; let us sre it. 

3NB8 DoNR Gbowino— Geranium a!«d Petuhia Cuttinos (Kent), 
Lnemones instead of being watered should have been taken up 
le foliage decayed, cleaned and dried in the shade, and then 
> drawers or bags, and planted either at the end of October, 
beginnine of February. The Nutmeg and most of the sweet- 
Geraniums strike roost freely in spring, in a little bottom heat. 
;nt select some short side shoot 2 inches to 2^ inches long, cot 
t base, take off fully half the leaves. i<nd insert five or six round 
s of a four-inch pot half filled with drainage, and then an inch 
peaty loam and silver snnd on the top. A close, cold frame or a 
ind-li^ki in the place for them, keepin.^ close and the floor of 
c nu>i^t during the day, and shading m very bright sun, and 
air on at night by tilting the frlass half an inch. The Petunias 
ter be potted separately in three-inch pots, or potted four round 
8 of a five-inch pot. Wo prefer the first where there is room. If 
:eed now so well with Petunias, there will be no fear of success 
tmeg Geraniums. You write very well, but if you are a young 
e our advice and avoid flourinhes in writing, and capital letters 
her > you ^ec such introduced in print. We have twisted the last 
four lines of your letter, and yet cannot make it out So if there is 
r we have not noticed write again. 

I A T.KAVKs {J. 7Fi7/^r).— The leaves of your Fuchsia were not 
ed when they reached us, but of one colour, though not tbe true 
They w^re as all the >oui<g leaves of Tom Thumb Geraniums 
t flri*t early in the spring— that U. a pale yrllowish-gieen; or ehe 
you prepared the leares to come by post makes them look so. 
■ped them in som^ kind of oil which preserved them remarkably 
r they were as plump and.fresh in a common letter as if they had 
up in oiled silk. 

X';t<>nia oioamtka Branches Decaying (H. S. J*.).— Some of the 
on enclosed may have been injured by last winter's severity ; but 
!cm decaying naturally. We tear that it is natural for the lower 
■' of this Conifer to die eaily. All the parent trees in California 
ns withuut branches for niore than half their length. 
.LA ni.iFFRA— Lobelia speciosa {An Amateur)— Your bank in too 
nost plant** ; but even if it were a stiff cliy the Spergula pilifera 
on clothe it, and without the clay pilifera would have behaved 
\f pame way. On the level ground our own native Spergularias 
ularH are all tbe better for light land than pilifera. Lobelia 
comes perfectly true from seeds; but all kinds of Lobelias have 

1 last spring for speciosa. 

HoisK Fkrns for Table Decoration (JF. C.).— The following 
»se Tcins are all suitable for introducing on the dinner table, for 
room ornaments, for nosegayi*, and hanging-baskets. They are 
y manafred, and not expensive :— Adiantum assiniile, cuneatum, 
nosum ; Asplenium odontites, and viviparum, or Fennel Fern ; 
n gracil? ; Cheilantbes e egans, microntcra, and spectabilis, great 
h; Doodiaasperuand cauduta; Labtnva pubescens ; Nephrodium 
Platyloma atro-pu^purea. calomelanos, and ternifolia- three of the 
s under candle orga>light: aim) Pla'yloma falcata.-and rottindi- 
d Polyp. )dium effusum. Poinsettias require a stove. 
tTiNo A Pasture into a Garden {T. C).— From all the portion to 
ea by the kiichen garden and orchard we should strip off the turf 
clack it, and let it decay in the heap ; then remove to one side all 
r surface soil ; then pare and bum 9 inches in depth of the clayey 
md underdraiu the entire plot. The decayed turf, burnt clay, 
I will form an excellent soiL If thin is all done now, then you 
it all }our trees in October, and save a year. Spring planting 

♦o bo avoided, if po!>siblc. Leave the turf, if it be Kood, where it 
!d to have a lawn. B t the portions to be used as flower-beds 
irs ou^ht to be served as we have directed for the orchard, &c. 
OF FuviT (If. U. Hodpet).— Your Apple with the fine bloom 
>pears to be Red Astrachan. The other which Is pale and*smooth 
Q is not ripe and not known. 

OF Plants ( T. X. ir.).- It is Calluna vulgaris, the common 
feeds of which must have been mixed in the peat s*.il tised for 

{Alpha). — Merely Cystopteris fragilis in u reduced form* 



(X. r.).— Tour plant being succulent wae nearly reduced to a pulp in the 
post-office ; it appears to he Bonseingaultia baselloldes. ( W, C, C),— 
I, Athyrium fiUx-foemina ; 2, Cnlcus palostris ; 3, Centaurea nigra ; 
4, Chrysanthemnm aegetum ; 5, out of flower, but appears like a 
Micromerid. 



POULTBT, BEE, ajid HOITSEHOU) CHBOVICIE. 



CRYSTAL PALACE POULTEY SHOW. 

This Show of chickens of 1861 commenced yesterday and will 
continue until the 29th. We give a list of the prizetaken, 
but must re»enre our report until next week. 

Spanisq.- First, J. R. Rodbard. Second, J. Martin. Third, J. K. 
Fowler. 
Spanish.— First and Second, J. R. Rodbard. 

Spanish Cocas.— First, R. Wright. Second, J. K. Fowler. Third, J. 
Weston. 

DoRKiNO fColoured).— First, Hon. W. W. Vernon. Second, J. Lewry. 
Third, E. H. Garrard. Fourth, J. Frost. 
Dork I Ko.— First, J. Lewry. Second, Mrs. F. Blair. 
DoRKiNo (White).— First, H. Lingwood. Second, Rev. O. F. Hodaon. 
DoRKiso Cocks ^Coloured and White).— First, Capt. W. W. Hornby, R.N- 
Second, J. Lewry. Third, Lady J. Comwallis. 

CocHiN-CuiirA (Cinnamon and Buff).— First and Third, J. W. Kelleway. 
Second, S. Sutham. 

Cochin- China (Brown and Partridge-feathered).— First, Miss V. W. 
Musgrove. Second, P. (Tartwright. Third, E. Tudman. 

Cochin-China (White).- First, W. Dawson, (Hopton). Second, A. E. 
Smith. 

Cochin-Chin A Cocks (Coloured and White).— First, J. W. Kelleway. 
Second, Miss V. W. Musgrove. 
Brahma Pootra.— First, Lady L. Thynne. Second, J. K. Fowler. 
Brahma Pootra Cocks.— First, Mrs. F. Blair. Second, withheld. 
Camk Fowl (White and Piles).— First, R. R. Clayton. Second, O. 
Croft. Third, J. Mousey. 

Game Fowl (Black-breasted Reds).— First, H. Horton. Second, J. 
Heath. Third, S. Matthew. 

Gamk Fowl (Brown-breasted and other Reds, except Black-breasted).— 
First, J. Fletcher. Second, J. H. Cuff. Third, E. Archer. 

Game Fowl (Duckwings and other Greys and Blues).— First, Hon. 
W. W. Vernon. Second, P. Mason. Third, A. Guy. 

Game Fowl (Blacks and any other variety).— Messrs. Noble & Ineson. 
Second, i. Fletcher. 
Game Cocks.— First and second, J. Fletcher. Third, E. Archer. 
Hamburoh (Gold-pencilled).— First and Third, J. Munn. Second, A. £. 
Smith. 

Hambcroh (Silver-pencilled).- First, J. Martin. Second, Master E. £• 
Keable. Third, J. Munn. 

Hamburgh Cocks (Gold and Silver-pencilled).— First, R. Oxley. Second, 
J. Munn. 

Hamburgh (Gold-spangled).— First, O. Brook. Second, S. IL Hyde. 
Third, H. Cat ter. 

Hamburgh (Silver-spangled).— First, Lady J. (3omwallis. Second, W. 
Wood. Third, J. Robinson. 

Hamburgh Cocks (Gold or Silver-spangled).— First, Mrs. Beardmore. 
Second, S. H. ilyde. 

PoLANi>8 (Black with While Crests).— First, T. P. dwards. Second* 
Messrs. Hep worth &Coldwtll. 
PoLANDs (Gold).- First, withheld. Second, A. E. Smith. 
PoLANDS I Silver). -First and Second, G. C. Adkins. 
Poland Cocks. —First and Second, G. C. Adkins. 
Malay.— Vir*t and Second, N. Sykes, jun. 

Ant Other Distinct Breed.— First, W. Dawson, Hopton. Second, 
T. Walton. Third and Fourth withheld. 
Gold- laced Bantams.— First, T. H. D. Bayly. Second, Miss E. Hodson. 
Silvbr-laced Bantams —First and Second. T. H. D. Bayly. 
Bantams (white, clean l*ge).-First, T. H.D. Bayly. Second, F. Hardy. 
Bantams (Black).— Prize, £. Ilutton. 

Bantams (Game).— First, T. H. D. Bayly. Second, F. AngeL 
Bantams (any other variety).- First and Second, Rev. P. W. Story. 
Ducks (Aylesbury).- First and Second, Mrs. Seamons. 
Ducks (Rouen).— First, Mrs. F. Blair. Second, Mrs. H. Fookes. 
Ducks (Black).— First, C. Ballance. Second, G. S. Sainsbury. 
Ducks (any other variety). -First, T. H. D. Bayly. Second, C. Baker. 
GfcESK (White).— First and Second, W. Mansfield, Jun. 
Gkesk (Grey and Mottled).— First, Mra. F. Blair. Second, Mrs. Seamons. 
Tvmkkys. —Prize, Kev. T. L. Fellowes. 

Ofna mental Water Fowl -Flr^t, T. H. D. Bayly. Second. C. Baker. 
Tiiird, Maixluonc^s of Winchester. 
Pheasants (any new varied). — Prize, M. Leno, jun. 
Guinea Fowls.— Prize, H. P. Benett. 

PIGEONS. 
PowTERs on Ceoppebs (Cocks of any colour).— First, J. Paton. Second, 
E. L. Corker. Third, T. H. Evans. 
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FowTKKs OR CsoFFftM (Hcof of goy etlonr).^ First, £. L. Corker. Second 
and Third, T. H. Evans. 

Carriers (Cocks Black and Dim).— Flist, J. Parkaai Second, £. L. Corker. 
Third, Major F. C. Hassard, R.E. 

Caiuiirrs (Cocks of any other colour;. —Fii'st, J. Ford. Second, Major F. C. 
Hansard, K.E. 

Carribrs (Hens, Black and Dan).— First, P. Gosa. Second, Mi^or F. C. 
Hassard, K.£. Third. J. F. Mortimer. 

Carriers (Hens of any other colour} .—First, Major F. C. Ilassard, R.E. 
Second, F. Esqnllant 

Dbaooks (Blue).— Prize, R. J. Morley. 

DmAGONs (any other colour).— Prize, F. G. Stevens. 

Almond TuMSLEBa— First, F. L. Corker. Second, F. Esquilant Third, 
J. PercivaL 

Short-faced Mottles.— Pilze, F. Esquilant. 

SiiORT-FACKD Baldheads.— First, J. W. Edge. Second, F. Esquilant 

Short-faced Beards.— First, E. Archer, jun. Second, H. Bunco. 

Short-faced Tumblers (Self colour).— First, R. Fulton. Second, W. H. C- 
Gates. 

Jacobines.— First, F. G. Steven.«. Second, A.G. Brooke. 

Owls (Blue or Silver).— Prize, F. G. Stevens. 

Owls (Yellow, or any other colour). - Prixe, H. Morris. 

NUKS.— First, A. G. Brooke. Second, withheld. 

Tdrbits.— First. G. Goore. Second, J. Percivall. Third, F. G. Stevens. 

Fantails (White). -Prize, C. AUiaon. 

Babbs (Black).— Prize, G. Goore. 

Bakbs (Yellow, or any other colour).— First, J. H. Crai((ie. 

Magpies. -First, E. L. Corker. Secorid, S. Wills. Third, H. Morris. 

Trcupkters (Black Mottled).— Prise, withheld. 

Trumpeters (White, or any other colom).— Prize, F. Key. 

Spanish and Lkohoen Runts.— First, F. Key. Second, T. D. Green. 

Ant Other Variety.— First, A. G. Brooke. Second, A. Grossman. 
Third, F. Smith, Jun. Fourth, H. Morris. 

RABBITS. 
Fob Longest Eabb.— First, C. King. Second, W. S. Roffey. 
Black amp White.— First, R. Hawksley. Second, T, Goodail, Jun. 
Yellow and White.— Flrsr, C. Sellen. Second, J. Quick. 
Tortoise.4hell -First, J. Monri?, Jun. Second, T. Durbridgr. 
Blue and White.— First, W. Gritfln. Second, Messrs. Guest Sc Coleman. 
Gret and White.- First, R. Cook. Second. J. Croft. 
Self Colodb.— First and Second, J. Hiiicks, Jun. 
Fob Weight.— First, W. Martin. Second, G. Jones. 
Foreign Rabbits.— First, Miss K. Baily. Second, C. L. Sutherland. 

Judges of Foultfy, Messrs. Baily and Hewitt ; of Pigeonty 
Messrs. Bellamy and Cottle ; of JRabbUsy Messrs. Banoks, Fox, 
and Webster. 



MOKE ABOUT THE POULTEY DEATHS. 
In reading over the list of yictims at the late Poultry Show at 
Sheffield, I see none so unfortunate as myself. The losses 
enumerated in your paper are confined to a single hird in each 

Sen ; whereas, all my tliree prize birds in Pen 61 died a few 
ays after their return from the Show. They came back with 
their combs perfectly black, and with an intense thirst upon them, 
and after lingering a couple of days the cockerel and one of the 
pullets died, and the other pullet expired two days after. 

I wrote to Mr. Dawson as soon as I had seen them, to com- 
plain of the sad condition in which they were sent back, to 
which letter he civilly replied j but of my report of their deaths 
he has taken no notice. 

It is the more annoying, as these birds were entered at the 
Crystal Palace, where, as you had reported them in your last 
week's paper, as " far a-hoad of all their rivals " at Sheffield, I 
might have looked for further succe^is. 

I had a pen of old birds at Sheffield which returned in perfect 
health.— John F. NEynx)^,Kirbj/'in' Cleveland, Yorkshire, 



I AM truly glad to see that you have taken notice of the mys- 

^rious deaths at the Sheffield Show ; though certainly I should 

not have taken any public notice of it myself unless some one 

dse had done so first, as ray loss was small compared to some 

.thers, though there is no doubt it was the drake out of my best 

)en, and one which I have not the least doubt would have appeared 

»- the prize list. In jour remarks I entirely concur ; and that 

^y drake died from no ordinary cause I am and always have 

)een fully convinced, and, in fact, wrote to the Secretary imihe- 

liately al^er the Show to that effect ; and I think under all cir- 

"»i8tance8 that it is a pity that the Committee, instead of -' 

fining all these dead birds to the unfortunate owner*" to gx 

•^ein every opportunity of using all means to asc* '•'' .H^* o*-'^ 

• iipi .V ^c '-aths, should have kept t*''*'" ^^'^ 

.j«.t >le feature in the cs'-^ appciit.^ - . " 

J ••d' '■»«•'-'» ^i/"' »i \«/»-^*w, il hgfiiy L*. •ware. 



perfect health and condition. Let "Sxuh" come out in hi* 
own name and tell ui* all he knows, and I am mistaken if he 
would not put us in the track to trace this mysterious affair to 
the fountain head. I most eamestly hope we may be able to 
do so, and for otie shall be most happy to do anything in my 
power to attain that object.— G. Saundbbs SAiNSBUftY, Mowdcy 
Devizes, 



DKESSING FOWLS FOE EXHIBITION. 

Will you inform mo if I could have anything done to the face 
of a Spanifih cock in the way of reducing the fulness of the 
crests, or folds of white, without disqualifying him for exhi- 
bition ? He is a young bird of very high breed, and I have great 
hopes of him ; but unless something can be done I fear very soon 
he will not be able to see to feed. 

I think it niv duty to nsk you to warn intending exhibitors of 
poultry through the medium of your valuable Jonmtd ; also to 
appribe judges at shows, that certain notable exhibitors are base 
enough to prepare the faces of Spanish by colouring them white, 
and with stitching fresh combs on cocks, and inserting false tail- 
feathers to the same. I am prepared to substantiate my state- 
ment, some friends having suffered by these acta more than 
once. — T. B. 

[There is nothing you can do without running the risk of in- 
juring the bird's face by causing redness. If there i« danger of 
his eyes being shut up by his face, we advise vou to draw down 
that which threatens moi»t on each side, and to faeten it with 
adliesive plaster of some nort. Aft(*r some time it may be re- 
moved, and it will be effectual. When removed, it must be 
done by soaking — there must be no force used.] 



EEMmiSCENCES OF A GAMEKEEPER. 

{Continued from page 408.) 

It was said, and I believe with perfect truth, that he never 
undressed. He lived in a place half barn, half wood-house, with 
no window, but one made of laths, and sufficiently high to bo 
used for ventilation without exposing the inmates to draught. 
His apartment was rather spacious than otherwiAe, having aiv 
open fireplace at one end, and a couch of straw at the other. It 
was not his habit to sell muoh of his game. I believe never> 
except when be stood in need of some article of dress, or when 
his supply of tobacco was exhausted. His landlady lighted his 
fire in his absence, and on his return his game, always Hare or 
Babbit, wa^* skinned, cut into jointt), and cooketl. Then master 
and dogs dined together, and the discipline observed hero was- 
just as strict as when hunting. A good study for Landsoi^r to 
look through that literally latticed window. The scene lighted 
by the fire only. A thin worn man eating from a tin vessel con- 
stantly replenished from the pot that hangs over the fire, and 
surrounded by five lurcher dogs, each waiting his turn quietly, 
and when the meal is over all curling up in the straw for their 
rest. Tomlino was a day poacher. These two were specimens 
of many of the same class, fostered by a large extent of common 
land. They are mostly stout fellows, and walk about with their 
hands in their pockets. Tliey never work, and there are few 
things in moderation tJiat tlie long velveteen coat would not 
hold or cover. I must ask pardon for this long digresi^ion, but 
I have a weakness for the heath country, where I began my 
career, and have dwelt upon it. 

It was after I had lived a year or two with my young master, 
that late in the season we drove out a large covey of birds. My 
master had been shooting very badly all the morning, and I was 
anxious to show him sport. But in November, the birds, so 
far as cunning and wildness are concerned, are all old ones. 
The unaccustomed eye soon loses sight of them in a long 
flight, and the practiced has difficulty in following them. It is 
a fine study for those who wish to find out the invisible colours* 
'I he brown of the fading heath, and the back of a Partridge are 
the same colour. But it is not only difficult to mark birds for 
that reason, but there is another — and that is, they get out of 
sight without settlmg in the heath. When they have flown 
over the highest part of the waste or common, they will skim 
without moving their wings for 200 yards so low as nearly to 
touch the tops of *the heather. They are seeking where to alight, 
and having pitched on an open space, a ride or footpath, they 
»«t '^ff -"inning directlv. 
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master so. I led to the spot, bat the dpgs toached on nothing, 
and ft man turf cutting 8aid no birds had settled there. My 
master said he did not believe there were ; and I said I was sure 
there were. He said many sharp things, and in Tery few minutes 
it was settled I should leave him. I would have sworn the birds 
passed the spot where we were, and I wiilked out in a straight 
line. The dog* followed, and within 300 yards one was stimding, 
the other backing. **Look, sir," said I triumphantly. Had he 
onswered cheerfully, I should have passed my life in his service ; 
but instead of that he walked silently and moodily to the dogs. 
The bird 4 all got up singlj, and he killed them all. 1 knew that 
he was pleasevi, but he would not show it ; the fact was, he knew 
he was wrong. It was the last time I went out with bim. 

My next place was with a man who had made an immense 
fortune, and who thought sporting part of a gentleman's life. I 
was recommended to him, and waited on him at his seat. I had 
never seen anything so splendid ; he was proud of hii wealth, and 
did not hesitate to spend lai^ sums on anything that was seen, 
and that spoke of his riches ; but all that was out of sight paid 
for it. He was a tall thin man with heavy brows, and whether 
standing or sitting his eyes were always on you while he was 
speaking, and his hands in his pockets toyed with his dear money. 

** So, you are the keeper ! it appears to me the expense of such 
a man as you are is enormous. What can you do to earn the 
money you cost ? What are your duties ? " 

I explained as briefly as I could, but he soon stopped me. 
" You misunderstand me," said he, " you are getting deeper into 
expenses, and I am anxious to lessen them. Game is saleable, 
is it not? Well, then, will the Pheasants when killed make as 
much as th^-y have cost ?" I told him not more than half. 1 
believer h^ would have t;iven nie up at once, had not hid lady 
criter»*d the room and told hitn these ex])en3es were necessary. I 
had suoh a lecture aftCi* he had engaged me. He was not sure 
he had done aright in engaging such a man as I was, he thought 
a cheaper man would spend less money ; and then did I tind 
my own guns, dogs, and powder and shot? What guarantee 
<Mnild 1 give that afker all this outlay there should b« plenty of 
game ? Would it be for this year only, or would it be annual? 
Ho would not have new things, fools had guns made, and they 
bred dogs; but sharper fellows with money in their pockets 
boUiTlit them, and so would he. I ventured to say something 
ab>»ut a gentleman. This roused my master. *' Don't talk to me, 
aboijt >our gentlemen, i am one. What mikes one? But, 
mind, I wo'n't be treated as one, as you understand it. You will 
persuade yourself you don't treat me well unless you rob m'^. 
Kow, look here ! the man I bouglit this place of could go back 
from fdtlier to son 300 yearn in possession. By dint of being 
treated as gt^ntlemen, they beciame servants. I am a gentleman, 
and ^*ill be one in everything but spending money." I was about 
to speak, wh:;n he said, "Nay, nay, hold your tongue, 1 must 
liavo my man of burliness here." 

1 liked the heath country and master better than the trader. 



THE NEW AILANTUS SILKWORM. 

^Maxy of our readers may be aware that there has recently 
been introduced to France a new species of silkworm, which 
proiiises to rival, if not supersede, that which hns been so long 
the sole produce of all the silk of commerce. Unlike the old 
speeit's, which is known to be of delicate and tender constitution, 
and has of late been subject to a disease which has produced 
great mortality in the silk-producing districts, the Ailantus worm 
is said to !>.* very much more hardy and more easy of cultivation. 
8otn«? months ago we had numerous inquiries about this new 
entomoloj^ical introduction, and several ol our readers were suc- 
cessful in becoming possessed of some of the egg(», but until 
now \\\i have been totally ignorant of the rjsult of any experi- 
ini'iit (liat litis been insdo in rearing the worms. It is to Lady 
Dorotliy Neville, of Dangotein, that the great merit is due for 
beino; the iirst lo make known the perfect success of this hardy 
sppf'ies of sdkworm in this country. From this, the firjt attempt 
of Lady Dorothy 'a, we entertain high hopes tliat this will become 
not only a })lea-ing but a profitable pursuit. 

Experience ^ ill, doubtless, bring out many points in the*manage- 
mc'ut whieii have yet to be discovered ; but there can be little 
doubt that from the following coonmunicition of Lady Dorothy's 
there is great encouragement to persevere in the work. 

" I am very much pleased with my worm success, and I hare 



no hesitation in saying the worms might be hatched and brought 
up to their end by the commonest person.**, and without the 
slightest care after they are placed on the leaves. 

"We made a mistake in having standard Ailantus trees 
growing too far from each other. The poor worms descended 
the stems in order to find food, and perished on the ground ; 
whereas, were the trees planted like our copses, the worms could 
go from one to another without risk. I am certain that, in 
consequence of the little food (for we had to put them on 
Cabbages which they ate very little of) they spun prematurely, 
and thus their cocoons are not so big as under favourable 
circumstances they would have been. I send you two as speci- 
mens. Next year I shall (d.t.) set about this new experiment 
in earnest. The worms themselves are most beautiful; yery 
like the Sphinx (Bom by x) ligustri, of a bright emerald green 
with turquoise blue spikes." 

We shall be most happy to receive any further information 
on this important subject ; and we and the public are certainly 
much indebted to Lady Dorothy Neville for the disinterested 
publicity she has given to her experiment, which will serve both 
as information and a stimulus to others to prosecute what may 
yet prove to be an important branch of industry. These insects 
are parfectly hardy, and have only to be placed on the trees 
where they take care of themselves. Birds do not appear to 
touch them. 



THE CANARY AND THE BRITISH FINCHES. 

{^Continued from page 412.) 

5.— THE SNOW BUNTING (Emherita nivalis). 
French, Ortolan a?neige. German, Schneeammer. 

The Snow Bunting or Snowflake is only a winter visitant to 
this country, and I am not aware that it has ever been known to 
breed in England, though perhaps it may in the north of Scotland. 
The change of plumage incident to age and sex has given rise to 
various names, as Tawny and Mountain Bunting, and from the 
length of the hind claw it has sometimes been called Snow 
Lark. It is, however, a true Bunting, as may be seen by the 
formation of the beak and the palatal knob ; and tboui?ii they 
will eat seeds and com, yet like the other species of the Bunting 
tribe prefer insects. 

Bechstein well describes their general plumage — " The head, 
neck, and whole of the under parts of the body are white, the 
head occasionally sprinkled with some yellowish-brown colour ; 
the upper and lower back, the shoulders, and the tail-covert are 
black, bordered, t'.ie black feathers with white, the shoulder 
feathers and the larger tail-covers with liver colour, so tliat the 
black on each of the back and shoulder- feathers appears trian- 
gular; the primary wing- feathers or flifrht half white, the tips 
beinq; black, the secondaries white, the first And second having a 
small bisck streak at the point, and the last three black with 
reddish-brown borders ; the primary covert-feathers black, the 
others white, except those that overlay the three black wing- 
feathers, which like those are black and edged with i eddish- 
brown. The tail is forked, the three outer feathers of whicli arc 
white with a black stripe on the outer vane, the next black 
being only white at the base, the two centre black edged with 
grey or reddish- white. 

" The female is a little smaller, the head and upper neck white 
mixed with yellowish-brown, and across the white breast runs a 
broken band of the same coloured spots." 

My bird was caught near Canterbury. It was about the size 
of a Yellowhammer, the colour being much like that of the 
common Bunting, but being much intermixed with white. I 
never heard it sing, and believe it to have been a hen. A corre- 
spondent in a contemporary writing from Edinburgh says — " I 
had a pair of Snow Buntings which I kept in my bedroom, as 
they disturbed the other birds at night. In the daytime they 
sat very quiet in a dark corner of the cage ; at night they became 
all activity, fed, played with each other, and eung till papt mid- 
night. Their song was a low, sweet, prolonged cry or cliime, as 
if talking to each other. 1 used to lie awake for hours and 
listen to them. A pale light from (ho moon phining through 
the window- blind seemed to please them greatly." 

Bechstein also notices their nocturnal habits. He says, "It 
is an unquiet bird, and if kept in a room also hops about 
at night; it. sings in the same manner as the Yellowhammer 
but faster, and runs fast along the ground like the Lark ; and 
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though it sometimes settles in trees, the earth seems its more 
natural resting-place. He has a pleasing but short song, and in 
the aviary sings the whole spring and summer through : this 
song appears, while he records, to be composed of some lark-like 
notes. When in full song, however, he pours forth many higher, 
fuller, and sharp-ringing cadences, and falls then generally into 



a soft-cricken cry in piano." He further Bays, " Their call is i for cleaning out the hutches, 



doors should be fixed on hinges or pivots, and fastened with 
buttons, or any other fastening the wncier may think fit. The 
brass window-sash fastener answers very well. There are many 
other designs, more or less expensive, but the common button 
answers every piirpose. The advantage of having the whole 
front in doors is the facility for catching the Rabbits, and also 



very clear and loud like the whistle of a man's voice, and sounds 
like Fidyfid, and ffirraha, gacJc." 

They seem to arrive in England in September, and leave again 
in April, and though common in some parts of Scotland during 
winter, are rarely met with in the South of England in any great 
numbers.— B. P. Bbent. 

{lo he continued.) 



THE EAJBBIT (Lepus cuniculus) : 

ITS HISTORY, VARIETIES, AND MANAGEMENT. 
{Continued from page 330.) 

HUTCHES. 

The hutches may be constructed either as fixtures or move- 
able. I woidd recommend moveable hutches constructed in 
stacks of two, three, or four high. They may be constructed 
single, but alike externally to form stacks when placed on each 
other, which will give a uniform and neat appearance. 

'ihey may be made according to the taste and means of the 
fancier, and arranged, as to height, according to the size of the 
building. Each hutch should not be less than from 20 inches 
to 24 inches from front to back, 3 feet 6 inches long, and 
16 inches high inside. 




A. Perspective vlewoi doe's hatch. 

B. Ditto of back's hutch. 

C. Slidinfc division to doe's hutch. 

D. Door to nest-boz. 



£. Hay racks. 

F. Urine conductor, 

G. Wire doors. 



The doe's hutch must have a partition about 12 inches from 
one end, and a hole must be cut at the extremity nearest the 
front about 1^ inch from the bottom, more than sufficiently 
large for the Rabbit to pass through. The edges of the hole 
should be bound with tin or zinc to prevent the Babbits gnawing 
hem ; and if a small door is made to close the hole it will be as 
ell, as the Babbit can be shut in on one sMe* while the other 
1 being cleaned out. This partition sho"'' »e moveable, as the 
''iect of this is to form a snug corne - '--^^ the doe m*" 
u»ke her nest, and when the younj "^e weeks c 

•\onth old it can be withdrawn, a'^' - * '*»• -•«»t' 

"" their accommodation and gami^. 
r'he front of the doo*s hutch sho"^' ,».»«, 4,..^ rf- 

Aose V '"-i^^n door 12 inches vr"** i«.»^^uiiing with t- 
»ision, ., >>' *^-r a wire-frai^.^. *>or as shown in t; 
,^'icut; u* • thinl ^ prefe*-»)le, 8tr««^ht -vires, &< 



The floors should be made of one-inch boarding well glued 
together to prevent leakage, and with an inclination to the back 
of about li inch, from front to back, to allow of all moisture 
being carried ofi* by a pipe grooved out at the back of the hutch, 
as shown by F in the diagram ; or if not a pipe, the floor should 
extend \\ inch beyond the back of the hutch to prevent the 
urine running down the back. 

The buck's hutch should bo made without a partition, and 
the whole front in one wire door. They n?ed not be so long as 
the doo's hutch, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet is sufficiently long. 
Each hutch may be fitted with a rack for hay, &c., as seen at B 
in the diagram. 

The troughs may be constructed the whole length of the wire 
door of the doe's hutch, and fastened to it, or made to fix under 
the door ; but a very simple and good trough for single Habbits 
is an ordinary spittoon, which is wider at the bottom than at 
the top, and the Kabbits cannot scratch out and waste their 
food ; but for a doe with young ones it would not answer. 

As to the materials for constructing hutches, yellow or spruce 
deals are the best. The fronts can be made of the same material, 
or if the fancier is desirous of something handsomer, then come 
the mahogany fronts, tinned wire, ivory, or brass fastenines, Ac 
M. Didieux, speaking of economical hutches, states as follows : 
— ** I managed by chance to obtain a sight of a large Eabbit 
establishment near the Burrier^ du Trone, in Paris. It is a 
large court surrounded with walls, transformed 
into an open warren. Each hutch is nothing 
else than an old barrel. There were at least 
350. One an old grocer's cask, another a spirit 
cask, and they had not cost on an average more 
than two francs and a half each. These hutches 
were thus arranged : Suppose an old barrel 
with its bung-hole and two heads, one of the 
heads removed, and with it a floor made. This 
barrel is laid down on one of its sides, the 
bimg-hole being underneath. The planks of 
the removed head are fixed at about a third 
ot* the lower part, and about half way from the 
entry. A trough made of wood is fastened to 
the sides of the barrel a few inches above tlie 
floor. The door is formed of a wooden hoop, 
and closed with bars of wood an inch apart. 
These bars would be liable to be gnawed by 
the Babbits, but they never touch them if 
you take care to rub them once or twice with 
the fresh bark of colocynth. The bitterness 
of the bark of this fruit is offensive to the 
Kabbits. This door is fastened to the bottom 
of the barrel with old leather hinges, and the 
door is kept closed by means of a strap and 
buckle. A ring nail serves to hang the rack 
inside the barrel. 

" Thus arranged, the barrels are placed on 
stocks to raiee them above the ground, are placed 
side by side, and facing the east. They are fur- 
nished with a gutter to receive the urine de- 
scending through the bung-holes. This gutter conveys the 
liquids into a pail. You may place the barrels one over the 
other, so that the bung-hole should be over the gutter between 
the under-barrels. The empty space under the floor, and the 
floor itself receive the dejections, which are removed by meant 
of a hook or hoe. The Kabbits have this floor for their feeding 
and exercise ground, and the empty space at the back of ihe 
barrel for sleep, and the does can litter there in safety. 

" As these hutches are moveable they can be placed under 
sheds or in stables during the winter." 

From the above description you will observe that it is not 
absolutely necessary to incur a great expense in consti noting 
hutches, but at the same time I would always advise having 
them properly made. The first expense is the lea«t, and the 
health of the Babbits greatly depends on having a comfortable 
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A PLEA FOR SPAEROWS. 

Yoim correspondent, " X. Y.,'* in his Tehemence against the 
poor Sparrows, deals a little too largelj in mere negative argu- 
ment, which seldom proves anything. *' Tbej do not consume 
caterpillars, &o.,** hecause he has often had trees in his garden 
corered with them, though numbers of Sparrows were about. 
I may as well saj my stacks and farmyard swarm with mice, 
and yet I have several cats : ergo cats certainly do not eat mice. 
Can " X. Y." prove that no insects are taken, because he sees 
a great many on his trees ? 

That farmers and gardeners generally, who see the harm the 
Sparrows do at certain times, and do not trouble themselves to 
look a little further, and acquaint themselves with their nature and 
habits, should agree in denouncing them as vermin, is hardly to 
be wondered at ; but it does not prove that they are correct in 
their notions. Nor does it follow because " X. Y." does not 
know a single case where a farmer or market-gardener wishes to 
preserve them, that nobody else does. But be it so, many things 
besides Sparrows suffer from old prejudices, which have no 
foundation in truth. The common snake, the toad, the hedge- 
hoff, itc, are commonly and wantonly destroyed, though every 
well-informed person knows them to be harmless. That Sparrows 
do harm in eating com, &c., no one, of course, denies ; the 
question is. Do they do most. harm or good? That they bring 
up their young largely on oaterpfllars when they are at hand, 
and that myriads are thus destroyed every season, is, I believe, a 
fact too weU known to be set aside by a mere ipse dixit to the 
contrary. There are those who have taken the trouble to watch 
for hours and count the numbers which have thus been taken 
to a single nest, and if one such fact can be established, it proves 
far more than the co-existence of caterpillars and Sparrows in 
the same garden can disprove. 

At all events, if " X. Y." means to convince people, he must 
ha?e something better to advance than negative proofs, which 
can at any time be made to support the greatest absurdities. — 

JUSTITIA. 



TAKING HONEY FROM STUPIFIED BEES. 

I PURPOSE taking honey from my bees, which are strong, by 
means of Messrs. G. Neighbour & Son's prepared fungus, placed 
in his fumigator fixed to bellows, and I am not sure how much 
it requires to stupify without killing them. Could you tell me 
about how many puffs of smoke it is safe to blow into the hive ? 
I never took honey in this way before, and I should be obliged 
if you would tell me thi«, and also whether it is best to rob the 
honey from the sides or centre of the hives. — ^L. A. O. 

[If you attempt fumigation you must smoke the bees until 
they are quiet, and run the risk of some portion of them perishing 
from an overdose. Bees that have once been stupified in this 
manner seldom thrive afterwards, receivingj, as we believe, per- 
manent injury from the operation. We should, therefore, 
recommend you to eschew fumigation altogether, and follow the 
plan described in pages 45 and 46 of "Bee-keeping for the 
Many." AViien you "take" any of your hives we should advise 
you to make a clean sweep of it, and add the inhabitants to an 
adjoining sto^k. By robbing them of side-combs (which alone 
must be meddled with under any circumstances) you would 
inflict so great an injury as to render their surviving the winter 
very problematical. A moderate pruning may be allowed if the 
bees are to reap a second honey harvest on the moors, but not 
otherwise.] 

PRODUCTION Of DRONE EGGS. 

I HATE to thank " B." for the communicaCion on this subject 
which appeared in The Jourkal of Horticultxtbb of the 13th 
inst., and in which he refers to a passage, in page 44 of Dr. 
Beyan's " Honey Bee." I must confess to some doubts of 
Huber's theory as to the effects of retarded impregnation, and 
that I am more disposed to attribute the phenomenon of drone- 
breeding queens to true parthenogenesis. It must be remembered 
that Ruber had no idea that a virgin queen might be capable of 
laying eirgs which would produce drones, and that he mig^it 
reai"onably, although erroneously, infer that a retarded impreg- 
nation had taken place when he found drone eggs laid by what 
might possibly have been a virgin queen. It is, however, nothing 
unusual to find a joungqueen laying a few drone eggs in worker- 
cells as if by mistake ; but in the instance which I htiTO recorded 



the number was so great as to be remarkable. Should anything 
further occur to throw light on this obscure subject, it will not 
be lost sight of by —A Dstokshibs Bse-kbepeb. 



LIGURIAN BEES IN SCOTLAND. 

The following paragraph from The Serwick Advertiser proyes 
that Mr. Swan, to whom I sent a queen last year, has had every 
reason to be satisfied with the superiority of Ligurian bees, — 
A Dbtonshibb Bbx-kbepbb. 

" DUKBB. — See-swarming Sxtnwrdinart/, — Some time ago we 
announced the introduction of the " Italian Alp or Ligurian 
Bee," by Mr. J. Swan, Dunse, and then stated that the hive 
first introduced had swarmed twice. A few days after that 
announcement it swarmed a third time. A virgin hive has been 
procured from the first swarm, and what is most extraordinary is, 
that the second swarm, which was hived on the 12th of June, 
has also produced two very large swarms — an occurrence, we 
believe, altogether without a precedent in Scottish bee-keeping — 
so that no fewer than six fine swarms of this new variety of bee 
have been produced froin one hive during the present summer. 
The last swarm, although a second, weighed fully 4 lbs. of bees, 
which would thus amount to about 20,000 workers to the hive. 
The above speaks well a^ to the proUficness of the Ligurian bees, 
and we shall be glad to be able to inform our bee-keeping readers, 
at the end of the season, of their superior honey-gathering quali- 
ties also." 



HOW I BECAME AN OXFORDSHIRE 

BEE-KEEPER. • 

{Continued from page 412.) 

** Bat when thoa reest a swarming cloud arise, 
That sweeps aloft, and darkens all the skies." 

I HAY£ found, good Master Yirgil, in those instances, that the 
queen is rarely there, and without mixing 

" With tinkling brass the cymbal's droning sound," 
or any of those other "alluring savours*' you so melUBuousIy 
recommend, the "unreconciled deserters" will, in about an hour's 
time, return of their own accord, and wait a day or so longer till 
the queen is ready to go with them. Before I knew so much 
about bees as I do now, I remember I used to be in a great strait 
when a swarm flew high, and settled on the boughs of the beech- 
tree tops which overshadow my hives ; but after having made 
preparations three or four times with ladders, linen-lines, saw, 
&c., intent on capture — worthy a scaling-party in a forlorn hope 
— I found, by the time the preparations were completed, that 
the besieged were retreating back to their hive. So now, in their 
high and flightv humours, I merely take the precaution to keep 
my eye upon them for an hour or so, when, if they are settled 
and remain quiet and compact, that is quite another view of the 
case, and the scaling apparatus would be put in use in earnest. 
But their several ca»tle buildings that way have never favoured 
me with any result, save in their returning to their hire. 
When they hover low is the true sign, and a row of peas or a 
dwarf fruit tree becomes irresistible for the queen in her first 
flight to rest upon with her faithful followers, than which — 

•• not Egypt, India, Media, more 

With servile atre their idol king adore.'* 

From ten o'clock till two is the likeliest time for a swarm to 
come off, though that period does not serve to pin one's faith to ; 
for from eight a.m. to five p.m., my bees have called me forth on 
those occasions. Premonitory, in the evening, I listen with my 
ear close to the hive or hives suspected to swarm, when, if the 
queens are trumpeting, be watchful next day, or if a previously 
busy hive show sudden inactivity, look out. Have a hive ready 
with every projecting spray clipped dose away from its inside ; 
for any, the least protruding piece of straw there, the bees will 
cut away with their mandibles, and it gives them incalculable 
labour to do so. Introduce the crossed sticks as comb-support«, 
and if the hive is brushed out clean with a hard bru^h, it is all 
the preparation it will want; for the old-fashioned sweet appli- 
cations of our grandmothers are of no use, they only give the 
bees a great deal of trouble to clean them off again. If people 
are old and obstinate, and will apply them, there is no remedy. 
Some ten years ago I was in London, when I expected my first 
bees' first swarm. I left all the apparatus ready, and word for 
the dame who kept beet in this place, and she promised to attend 
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to the •warming of mine during my absence, to be sure not to 
apply any internal applications, but in vain. I forget how many 
nostrums »he concocted, and slushed into the hive with a bunch 
of nettles or something ; but apply the " dressings" she would, 
or not hive the bees at all. In adciition to the hive have a table- 
cloth, a goo»e*s wing, and four pieces of broken bricks ; and, of 
course, the bee^stand is ready, as I, or somebody else, have 
already advised upon. Do not '*tang" the be«8 v^heu swarming, 
as its only use would be to eicite t^ queen to prolong her first 
flight, and, if she found herself strong upon the wing, to continue 
it much farther than would be agreeable to the pursuer. 

'When my bees swarm I remain quietly amongst them, and I 
often think they favour me for »o doing by settling near my im- 
mediate presence ; but be that as it may, two swarms apparently 
returned this season to the gardes, when I appeared there 
to the tune of what I call my bee voice, which I always use 
when I go near them — viz,, "boys, boys, boys!" pitched to a 
higli not«, in the key of two flat« and one sharp. In the first 
instance — and the coincidences are curious — when I arrived the 
swarm was inclining to a neighbour's garden, I called, and they 
came. Secondly, it was on the day of the Archdeacon's visitation, 
and my friend, Mr. Morris, P.O., attendance was required at the 
church. In the meantime a message arrived to say his " bees 
were swarming," and before I could hive them, and return, my 
own were doing the same, in a strong east wind, so much appre- 
ciated by Mr. Kingsley (?) and they were fast veering off into 
Blenheim Park as I entered the garden, when I sang out, " boys, 
boys, boys! " which seemed immediately to alter their intention ; 
for they returned in the face of the wind and settled in the 
garden. Again, ^oor old Brotherton! he will never march 
again— the bees will pever molest him, or will he ever more call 
me to defend him from their attacks !) My new odd man when 
he is at work in their vicinity, and he braves them well, for a 
sting or two is of no consequence, I am often obliged to run to 
relieve some from the hair of his head, and sometimes to relieve 
him from their presence, though my bee voice rarely fails to 
appease their anger ; and I never knew it fail to keep them from 
becoming peevish when I introduce strangers amongst them to 
explain my management, and those tinees are neither few nor far 
between. 

The manner of hiving swarms is so generally known, that it 
seems needless to recur to it : still I will do so in passing, for 
what I write is intended as a guide chiefly to the inexperienced, 
and for young bee-keepers who wish only to undertake the 
management of a few hives, as well as merely an unfolding of 
the subject matter of how I do it. So, the swarm having settled, 
put on the bee-dress and gloves, and spread the cloth upon the 
ground, with a comer pointing under the bees. Lay three pieces 
of brick upon the cloth angularwise, and fit the hive upon them ; 
reverse the hive, and bold it under the bees, or as near to them 
as possible, and if the bough is pliant, shake the bees into it; if 
not pliant, brush the bees tenderly into the hive with the wing, 
every one from the bough or tree-stock, if possible, to make sure 
of not leaving the queen behind ; then reverse the hive over the 
cloth, and sit it upon the bricks. Bring three ends of the cloth 
on to the top of the hive, and keep them there with a piece of 
brick ; and should the sun be shining hot, place a rhubarb-leaf 
or two or a green bough ovsr all, and it will be pleading to 
watch tlie march of the stragglers along that extended comer of 
the cloth, which was placed beneath thero, up into the hive, 
when, if they all go, and remain quietlv, it would be as well to 
take and place them on their stand, if it is near, and at once 
accustom them to their new domicile; otherwise, the evening is 
the best time to do so. Then take the bee-board, place the hive 
gently upon it, bear it quietly to the stand, and place the pan, or 
whatever shelter you may have decided upon, over it. Take 
away the cloth and bricks, fork out the footmarks from the soil, 
and the act is completed. Watch the bees next day, as they 
Toight, judt possibly not become reconciled to their new home, 
»nd fly off* again. I never had a ♦*" ♦ing of this sort ; but I have 
read of such an -'•♦^•vard eve? vhich w«8 probably in con- 

"*quence O* "' » -■'*■' il»^' A wia<*^^ * "^T^vivrn j-wr 



little stone blue (such as is used in washing linen) moistened 
sufficiently to rub on the part stung ; it gives instant relief, and 
the wound will only feel a little stiif for twenty minutes or half 
an hour. A small piece of blue might be carried in the pooket 
ready for use now wasps are so numerous. — A. RiCHUii>soir. 



MAKING CAYENNE PEPPER. 

Pbocubk an ounce of the small long-pod West India chilies. 
They should be a half or three-quarters of an inch long. They 
require no drying (generally), and have only to be passed, pods 
snd seeds together, twice through a small steel mill, set so as to 
grind it rather fine, and you have near an ounoe of the finest, 
strongest, and most aromatic cayenne pepper that can be pro- 
duced, and more than any two lovers of curry can consume in a 
twelvemonth. No sifting is required, only keep it in a diy, 
well-stopped bottle. If you pass a Httle whole riee through 
your mill before and afVer grinding the chilies neither the pepper 
nor the mill will be the worse. Most lovers of cayenne do not 
like it in fine powder. 

SoLiTBLE Cayenne. — Take an ounce of the ^und chih'es as 
in the last receipt, put it in a well-corked bottle with one ounce 
of spirits of wine (rectified), and one ounce of water. Let the 
bottle stand ten or twelve days in a warm place, and shake it 
every day. > ow strain it through fine muslin into a dean white 
jelly-pot with a cover, and add two ounces of table salt, placing 
the jar on the hob or in a gentle oven till as much of the salt has 
dissolved as the fluid can take up ; ten minutes should do it. 
Then remove and pour the clear liquid into a dish or plate, and 
place it in the draught of a window that the liquid may all eva- 
porate, and you will have nothing lefV. but the essence of cayenne 
combined with the crystal of salt. It is very strong, and, of 
course, perfectly soluble. — B. W. 



OUR. LETTER BOX. 

Chickens Pltjcktvo each Other (/. T.).— "Whenever fowls eat each 
other's feathers it is from disease, or a deranged state of the body. It is 
at the moulting time, and for the sake of the bleeding stump of the feather. 
It iR always imafrined that it proceeds from feeding with meat. They 
learn it one from the other, and for that reason the pecker and the pecked 
f-hould both be removed at once. As ftonn ns the raw «pot is reen all will 
peck it, and when they hive once tasted they will continue to eat Give 
nightly do^es of cnstor oil ; feed sparingly on oatmeal ; and give lettuce* 
to ent. Remove all that thuR pluck oft the feathers. 

Chinchilla and Himalayan Rabbits {X. 17. /*.).— State what yon hnvo 
to fie! I to Mr. Jarkman, 3, Thistle Grove, West Brompton, or to Mr. Baily, 
lis, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 

GoLi> Fish in Tank (i)e//«).— We have no reapon for b«4eving that 
Gold Fish in your Herefordshire gaiden tank would be killed in winter. 
We know n tank in ^amp^hire where they survived— care being taken to 
break th*^ ice daily when the surface was roaen. They were gone before 
last winter. We shall be obliged by further information on this suVjcct^ 

VoLuyTART Cross-buekdino.— " I shall be obliged by any of the reader* 
of Tbk Joubnal of HoRTiccLTraa telling me of instances they have known 
of cock and hen birds — Goldfinches, for instance, loose in a room o* 
aviary pairing with birds of a different kind, as Canaries, while there 
were mates of their own tort nho in the room. Any statements they could 
afford me of the numbers and kinds of birds that they have found to agree 
well together, and to succeed as to building nests and rearing young in a 
room or aviary, I should feel very murh obliged for, as I am very anxious 
to collect as many proved facta aa I can to compare with my own expe- 
rience.—E. A. M." 

Rk» Mitea in Cai«abix8 (i«).— These maybe got rid of by means of 
flowers of sulphur. Wherever the cracks or cievicesof the cage show a 
whitish, (speckled or mouldy appearance, these little pests may be expected 
to harbour. Open these cracks or Joints with a chiKCl or screwdriver, so as 
to be eniibled to insert a feuther or camel'R-hitir bni^h, and >y this means 
well oil the opening, and then fill ii with the suiphur. a little of which 
may be dusted among the birds' feathers, being careful not to let it get 
into the eyes.— B. P. Brknt. 












LONDON MARKETS.— Au«*U8T 26. 
POITLTEY. 

The supply of good Grouse is small, but there are a great many inferior, 
and, consequently, unsaleable birds. There has seldom been Je«a demand 
for poultry of every description than during the past .week. 

Each— «. d. M. d \ Each-f. d. g. d. 

Large Fowls S to S 6 ! Leverets to 

Smaller Fowla 2 6, TO Grouse 1 9 „ 2 » 

Chickena 1 9 i Pigeons » „ 9 

I>«ckr ..„ 7 ' M Rab»»*ta 1 8 „ 1 4 

'^•^-^ • . ' mvo. o 8 .. 9 
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to i\\e walla, and ocoasionally even monkeys, a bear, or an eagW 
similarly constrained, prevented the more timid from venturing 
on the thoroughfare. Under the prefent town authorities hie 
oooupation would, no doubt, at onoe he roted a nuisance ; and 
strange to tell, thia small yard now de^oat .eoyered with first- 
class business premises, and dignifi^^'xsled— name of Union 
Passage, produces to its fortunate ^ ^ at least £1200 

a-year. But I "have (like yoursei. .^ ' «od a long way in 
gossiping," still I feel certain num'ot^s of your readers will 
I^eruse this digression with interest. 

In the before-nsmed yard an old-fashioned, immensely booted, 
speckled Bantam hen, which had oft-times raised a feeling of 
ooTetou;pneaa in my mind, but which was *' not for sale," tended 
seven of her chickens about a week old. In ill-judged desire for 
their protection she flew at a larj^e bull dog of her owner's, and 
before any help was at hand the dog ba^ torn her piecemeal 
Tho cock, a bird of the same (now all but extinct) breed, at onoe 
took to the chickens temporarily, leafing all other of his female 
associates, and exercising every hen-like solicitude for their 
welfire, clucking or brooding them continually. At nighttime his 



eaptured the queen from the nucleus, eitiisr at oitce eet hm free 
with a few of Her eubjects among the comha of tbe cdd hive^ op 
confine her for twenty-fonr hours in a small quoenr-box. Wide of 
perforated sine, fastened in some way among tlie oomba. Aaeoond 
strong stock, B, must now be removed from its place, and the 
hive from which the bees have been expelled, with its comfai full 
of brood in every stage, and the young fertile queen is put in ite 
atead. The beea tlwt come home enter thia hive, the brood 
hatchea out, and, in a fortnight's time, thia will be almost aa 
populous as beforo the operation. The awarm C is pretty raie 
of doing well, having a great number of bees, with a lertik 
queen in almost every respect the same ss a natural swarm. In 
a fortntgh*^ after the stock A was driven, proceed tbe same with 
respect to B, giving a young queen from another nucleus, and 
placing B on the stand of another hive, D, and so on, as much 
as jou please. When the queens are removed from the nuoiei, 
as they hare laid some eggs, other queens will ba raised ; and it 
may often be found useful to have a supply of such at hand, ev9n 
if no more artificial swarms are needed. 

Out of an apiary which has reached to the number of nineteen 



assiduity was remarkable, and his pugnacity impetuous towarda | stocks, I have this season had but four natural awarms ; and 
any one who endeavoured to deprive him of his charge. Aflber i those, being two firsts and seoonds from two stocks, were united 
these chickens were fidly grown, a still more remarkable pecu- | so as to make two only of the number of stocks. All my othef 
liarity of this individual bird was, that although running freely i swarms have been artificially formed ; and I may say with veiy 
with hens, ho would at any time desert time i» toio^ if young i satisfactory results. It has fn^quently been but the work of a 



cliickens were given h^m, and he would rear them as tenderly as i 
those fhrst mentioned, whatever thtiir breed ; though youngsters I 
of any growth — say, three weeks old, he as positively disregarded, j 
nor did his aptitude for hen*s duties develope itself until the j 
fatal accident to his mate. i 

As to hybrids (the cross between Pheasants and fowls), I have 



few minutes to drive a strong hive, so as to Jorce nearly every 
bee into the empty one. A small box being at hand (containing 
a queen with a few bees) one side of which is made to slide 
eaaily, is secured among the combs. A strong liive is removed 
to a new stand, the driven hire takin? its place. Being full of 
brood in every stage, enough will be hatched out in the coarse 



both purchased and bred many, as I confess for years I had a | ot a few days to make a pretty popidous colony ; but it is 
we&kness for keeping these bcautifully-plumaged and aingular \ necessary that a good supply of adult beea be at onco obtained, 
anomaly of the feathered tiibcs. They were with me trouble- ; for the purpose of covering and rearing the brood in the less 
some customers, always fighting, and rendering themselves in , advanced state. This is ^st ef&cted in the manner I have 
overy possible way disagreeable and injurious to the well-doing \ described. The advantages of this system of inoreaaing stocks 
of tlieir poultry companions. But hybrids may diifer in their | are, I think, very great, particukrly to those apiarians situated as 
»ppetitt>d, although you fltate *' tho apparent male of this breed ! I am. Being confined to business and my house in town during 
is nt'ver so happy as when sitting on eggs ; and we have observed tho day, and having my bees chiefly in the country in three 
it a hundred times, and have seen tho bird watch the hen ofi* the , apiaries many miles apart, I am enabled to chooso my own time; 
ne^t, and then settle down on the egg with all the delight in the and in the morning or aftornoon, generaUy about nine or lour 
rvorld." My "mides" were not by any means in even ^ single i o'clock, to force the swarms required from my strong hrvet, 
iii?tancf» so amiably inclined to domestic'ty. "They, if possible, which give me no further anxiety or trouble on the score of 



it is true, invariably watohed tlie hen off* the nest after Inying; 
but in lieu of the attempted incubation, they inotantly broke the 
cggsliell intentionally, and as quickly iu illustration of tho words 
of the old song — 

*' They made a prciit gwin, and tbey i«wa1Iow'd It." 

My only object in writing my individual experiences is, lest 
any novice in poultry matters might to his after-annoyance 
})erplex himself with the morbid inclinations of hybrids, as in 
years j^ast 1 have done. — Edwakd Uewitt, Sparkbrook, Bir- j 
mingham. 



APIARIAN NOTES.— No. XII. 

Abtiftcial Swabms. — T have been very successful in this 
mode of increasing my stocks this season. The plan I have 
adopted is pretty much that recommended and preferred by 
Langstroth, the clever American bee-master and author. To 
go to the very commencement of the proceeding^", I first removed 
a suitable broo(^-comb from a hive with all the bees then about 
it, satisfying myjjclf that the queen was not on tho comb ; this 
was piac«^ in a (imall box capable of holding four combs only, 
and carried off* to another apiary ; or, at another time, the bees 
were all brushed off the brood-comb into their own hive, the 
5miall box with the comb was put on the stand of a second strong 
hive, which was removed, when many of the bees were out, to 
another pert of the garden. This latter plan ensures a sufficient 
number of bees, without any risk from fighting. Young queens 
are quickly raised, and this forms what is called by Langstroth 
a nucleus. So ioon as a few royal cells are sealed over, some of 
them may be cut out carefully and secured in combs, for tbe 
purpose of making more nuclei ; these must be inspected from 
thne to time, and notes made of the dates when the yonng 
queens come out. When one commences to lay eggs, it will be 
time to see about the artificial swarm. On a fine day invert a 
strong stock, which we will eall A, i^ drive every bee intQ an 
empty hive ; set this on the stand of the old stock. Having 



swarming, requiring no watching or other attention during the 
daytime. Langstroth gives many plans for the fonpation of 
artificial swarms, but this, which I have endeavoured to describe, 
appeara to me ths best and easiest. 

Lakobtboth*s Prai«-htte8. — Having adopted this plan 
somewhat extensively, I cannot let this opportunity pass by 
without eigniffing my approval of it. Although late in May 
before being fully rcfolved to adopt these boxes, I have now 
eeven of them well-established, either transferred from common 
straw hives, or by artificial swarms. The facilities which are 
afforded for the scientific management of bees — vi«., the ease 
with which the frames holding tho combs can be lifted <mt 
and examined — the ease and certainty with which artificial 
smarms may be made — the advantage of being able so readily to 
give to a weak stock a fiill brood-comb from a stronger neigh- 
bour — the fact that the bee-master can almost compel his queens 
to an amount of breeding which would not be possible in the 
ordinary domiciles — these and other desiderata combine to 
render this system of bee-keeping almost as near perfection as 
possible. These hives differ from other bar-hives chiefly in 
having loose frames to contain the combs, instead of simple bars. 
There is a space of about three-eighths of an inch at top, 
bottom, and sides, which allows the bees rapid aocesa to every 
part, and facilitates the removal of frames. 

The Woodbuby Ck)MB-BAB. — I oan fully endorse the good 
opinion which the inventor entertains of this comb-bar. I 
have adopted the principle in my Langstroth -boxes, and on 
plain bars of my ordinary hives ; also in one instance where the 
bees intended for an observatory-hive were first placed in a box 
with bars 17 inches in length. The combs were worked beauti- 
fully straight, and were shifted into the narrow space between 
the' two glass sides of the uniconsb-hive, without the slightest 
difficulty. It would not have been the case if the common ban 
had been used. Any bars can be easily altered, so as to fv^Kk 
these improved oomb-bars. A slip of 'wood ooe-e^hth of an 
inch square is tacked to the centra of the under side of the bsr, 
the lower angukur edges of which are rounded oC Hv. WooA* 
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bury nnu a thin coating of melt«d wax on this little bead or i 
ridge ; but I find that a small piece of dean beeswax nibbed on 
the ronghened sur&ce, answers equally well. 

IJKiTiNa OF SwABMS. — It is difficult to say why this should 
be found to answer so well at times, and why it should occa- 
sionally be attended with sad loss of life. This season I have 
united several stocks and swarms, all successfully ; and have, 
within a very few days, efiected a union between the bees in two 
of Langstroth's boxes, by separating the frames of one, and 
shifting into the vacant spaces the combs from the other with 
the bees that were on them, having first removed one of the 
queens, and then knocking out the remainder of the bees among 
tne combs. There was no fighting. The operation was per- 
formed at ten o'clock in the morning. Again, early in the 
spring, I had two weak stocks — one a common straw-hive with 
a queen but few bees ; the other a Stewarton-hive, with bees but 
no queen. The combs in the straw hive being old and black, I 
cut the hive in two about half way down through combs and 
all ; and, having removed the lower of the two Stewarton-boxes, 
the half straw hive was " superposed*' on the octagon-box. The 
bees, united without much fighting, soon increased in strength, 
and have given me two fine swarms. In some instances, where 
I joined bees last season, there was no fighting ; but in others 
there were more bees slain or lost than were given to the colony, 
thus entirely defeating the object in view. 

SwABMiifa Season of 1861.— As a general rule, I do not 
think hives have swarmed so profusely in our district as in many 
other parts of the kingdom. What some of my own and Mr. 
Woodbury's strongest hives might have done in that way, had 
they been left to themselves, I cannot say. During the early 
part of the summer, the honey season was unusually gpod ; but 
lor some weeks little has been done, owing to the very unsettled 
weather which has prevailed. From one hive on the 3rd of 
July I took a super with 45 lbs. nett weight of sealed honey ; a 
little brood and unsealed honey making the weight at 60 lbs. 
without the box. From another hive, a beautiful super of 
about 23 lbs., and a swarm. From a third, a fine super of 
about 25 lbs. will be taken. This hive has thrown off two fine 
swarms, and seems full of bees at present. Other hives have 
good supers yet to be taken off; but on the whole I do not 
think this season, at least in our locahty, can compare with that 
of 1869.--S. Sevan Fox, JExeter. 



margin. The head with an oval cavity on each side in the place 
of the eyes, in which the antenn» are placed. The antennae 
composecl of two joints, the apical joint terminating in a stiff 
plumose bristle. The thorax transverse. The abdomen convex, 
pubescent, with a Ja^jTVre of long, stiff hairs or bristles. The 
legs pubescent, l^ ^^f. 

Wildman, in u. ,^ ^Treatise on the Management of Bees,** 
quotes from Madame Vicat as follows : — 

" The lice which stick to the bees are not generally thought to 
be prejudicial to them, and this !nay be I rue when there are 
but few of those vermin ; but when every bee in a hive has two, 
or perhaps three lice upon it, as is often the case, we may believe 
that the Dees are great, v incommoded by them ; indeed, we may 
be assured of it, by their using every means in their power, 
though ineffectually, to get rid of them. M. de B^umur declares 
that he cannot think well of a hive in which the greatest number 
of bees have lice on them. 

" Madame . Yicat had a hive near a chair in her garden, in 
which she used to sit at work for hours. She one day saw many 
bees endeavouring to rid themselves of these troublesome enemies, 
and endeavoured, but to little purpose, to assist them, by killing 
the Uce with her scissors. BecoUecting that tobacco is a poison 
to mfeny insects, she immediately strewed a little Morocco 
tobacco over some bees which had lice on them. The lice fell 
off instantly as dead. In order to be assured that tobacco did 
not hurt the bees, she confined some which were lousy under a 
glass, placed on paper strewed with tobacco. After the bees 
had passed several times over the tobacco, the lice fell off them 
dead. She left the bees in the glass three hours, and at the end 
of that time they appeared vigorous and well. She had bathed 
some bees in water in order to rid them of the lice ; but found 
that, though many of them fell off, they recovered themselves 
again as soon as the bees did. One of the lice jumped 2 inches 
high, to get at a bee that she held in her hand." 

Finding that mine was the first specimen of this parasite 
captured in England, I have had some misgivings, lest in im- 
porting Ligurian bees I had unwittingly been the means also 
of importing a hitherto unknown enemy into this country. These 
misgivings were, however, set at rest by " B. & W.," who, in the 
course of an interesting apiarian conversation, informed me that 
he had observed these little pests on his English bees some eight 
or nine years ago. — A Devonshiee Beb-keepeb. 



THE BEE PABASITE (BEAULi. cceca). 

On the I7th of June I found a little brown insect clinging to 
the thorax of a Ligurian drone. As this was the first specimen 
ot the bee parasite which has come under my notice, I forwarded 
both drone and parasite to Mr. F. Smith, at the British Museum, 
asking him at the same time if it were iden'tical with the parasite 
of Apis mellifica. In reply he says, " I am greatly obliged to 
you lor a sight of the bee parasite. I have never seen a speci- 
men before ; I have only known it by a figure and description. 
The insect is noticed and figured, as you probably know, in 
B^umur, torn, v., pi. 38, fig. 1 — 4. It is also figured in Ser- 
mar's *Faima Insectorum Europee.' It is the Braula coDca 
NitMch described in Sermar's * Magaz. d. Entom.' iii., p. 514. 
I can find nothing in the specimen which you have sent dif- 
ferent to the figure and description." 

The following drawing and description of this curious insect 
are also from the pencil and pen of Mr. F. Smith. 



' DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LIGURIAN AND 
COMMON DRONES— PACIFYING BEES. 

Will you say what difference there is in colour or appearance 
between the Ligurian drone and the black bee drone ? as the only 
difference I can discover is that the black bee drone is rather 
longer than the Ligurian, both being bred in black bees' comb. 

Would you also say how you get rid of the bees when 
taking out the bars of a hive for examination ? as, although I 
have a bee dress on, they stick to me, trying to sting ; and should 
any one else come near, woe betide him, for they are at him, as a 
man passing said, "like bull-dogs." — A. Y. 

[ The Ligurian drone has more gold colour on the abdominal 
' rings than the common drone. 

You can avoid the annoyance you complain of by a few whiffs 
of smoke from some vegetable substance before opening a hive.] 
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DRONE EGGS LAID BY A YOUNG QUEEN. 

One of my young queens which was hatched on the 6th of 
June, in a smaU artificial swarm, has surprised me by laying a 

1 large number of drone eggs in worker-cells. At first I was 
in(uined to think that she bred drones only, but on a more care- 
ful examination I found she had laid a few (but only a few) 

[ worker eggs scattered amongst those of drones, and giving to the 
surface of the combs, when all were sealed over, a remarkably 
irregular appearance. These few workers are now hatching out ; 
and, as none of the drones have as yet made their appearance, 
this circumstance shows that workers' eggs must have been de» 

. posited quite as early as those of drones, thereby negativing a 
hypothesis which I had begun to entertain that drone eggs were 

I ^^i^ before impregnation had been effected, and were succeeded 
Hose of workers after the queen had been fertilised.* As far 
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IVpm the back of Warrington Orescent to the KewhaTen road. 
Tills mighty congregation of gnats formed a lengthened column 
of 200 yards. Their numbers we beGeye to have been greater 
tiian there haye been human beings on our globe from the 
creation to the present tune. — Ed.** 

I can add that this curioUs sound is ^niyersal at particular 
times, and on those sultry and calm sunshiny days, during the 
short life of these insects in most localitiee throughout England. 

i?o return to our own true !Bnglish bees, t am rejoioed to say 
that they have made good progress in honey-gathering up to 
this day (a tempestuous wet day, 18th July) j for oi>e of my | 
swarms of the 11th June is 30 lbs. weight, exclusiTC of hiye and \ 
board. Except in the countridi of heath, I fear the ' honey I 
season is nearly oyer.— H. W. Newman, SUUide, Cheltenham, 



SKY BEES. 

A SHOBT time since walking with toy wife in our garden, my , 
attention was suddenly drawn to a sound like that described by 
your eorrespondent " Q-. C." And a neighbour haying lost a I 
swann of bees a short time before, I jumped soraewhat hastily I 
to the conclusion that the missitag bees were with me. I corh- | 
menced seai^hing, and was surprised to find the sound following > 
but not the bee* j until, arriying at a more optn part and 
looking up, I discovered a numbCT of flies fl.nng very rapidly 
backwards and forwards, and emitting a souhd hke that of 
swarming bees. Will not this account for the noise heard by 
-O. 0."?— J. C. 



THE SALMON. 

It used to be believed that the young salmon migrated to the 
ocean when only three or four weeks old ; in short, that within 
so brief a period they were transformed into the silvery smolt, 
which, within six weeks, returned to the river as a grilse, 
weighing from 3 lbs. to 9 lbs. For the rectification of this in- 
veterate mistake we are indebted to tlie late Mr. Shaw, of Drum- 
lanrig, forester to the Duke of Buccleuch. By a series of ex- 
periments, of undeniable accuracy, he demonstrated that the i 
little fish termed parr, and in England penk, fingerlmg, or 
samlet, is the true fry of the salmon, and that not till it is 
twelve months or tven two years old, does it assume the smolt 
aspect, and migrate to the ocean. At the end of eirher of these 
periods the finger-like marks on the sides of the parr begin to 
be covered with a second lamination under the firet scales ; and 
it has been ascertained that fry without this new lamination 
show no desire to migrate, and that if placed in salt water they 
certainly die. But, arrived at the state of smelts, their desire to 
migrate is so irresistible that they have been known to perish 
by throwing themselves out of the pond in whii-h they are con- 
fined. A most singular anomaly is exhibited in the varying 
period at which they become smolts and migrate. In the 
breeding-ponds at Stormontfield, near Perth, this has been 
observed constantly, and, singular though it be, it is not unpre- 
cedented, for Mr. Shaw observed the same peculiarity in the sea- 
trout. About half the fry do not assume the silvery coat of the 
smolt until the end of the second year ; and thus wliUe they weigh 
about half an ounce, and are still veritable parr, tliose which 
migrated hate returned from the ocean weighing, it may be, 
considerably more than 5^ lbs.— the exact Vt-iuht of the first 
grilse known to liave been one of the smolts hberated at Stor- 
montfield, and honoured by being daguerreotTped as the first- 
fruit of a most important experiment in pisciculture. 

The exodus of the smolts from the river is chiefly from the 
■niddle of April to the middle of May, though earlier shoals are 
m their route in February and March. Mr. Shaw once had an 
>pportunity of observiuir the rate at which they proceed seaward, 
md found tliat it was about two miles an hour. Arrived at the 
«cean, a six wci ks' sojourn amid the bounties provided for them has 
, «> -n elTect upon their growth that the tiny smolt is converted 
le vigorous grilse, weighing from 5 lbs. to 8 lbs. Next 
,v^^^** this we'ght will be doubled ; but how long this progres- 
•ion in size will continue we cannot guess, as the actual limits 
,i the salmon's age cannot be ascertained. If endowed with 
my thing like the longevity of the pike, salmon may rival 
Icthuselah. Gesncr relates that a pike was taken in Suabia 
>earing an inscription wliich demonstrated it to be 267 years 
>ld. It is maintietined by Mr. Boccius that the microseope sibows 
aaii*»"*ionf "^n the •"^^'''a if t*^^ oal|ii(\T» (^'n^ofin? hia ar*. iust ar 



the rings on an oyster shell reveal the antiquity of t^t ettimabl^ 
moUusa As to the efiect of sea fare on adult salmon, the eri- 
denoe is quito satisfactory. The Duke of Athole marked a 
spawned fish weighing 10 lbs. After an interval of thirtyeight 
days, during which it had pei<formed its jouimey to and from the 
tea, it was caught again of the weight of 2,1^ lbs 1 

It is when running up the rivers, at the rate of about thf^ 
miles an hour, that the history of the salmon terminates, by his 
being circumvented by the wile of man plying the murderous 
net, or angling with the treacherous hook. Of the i^leasutes of 
wandering along the banks of a famous salmon river, and en- 
gaging in a contiest with a 20 lb. fish, fresh from the sea, the 
late worthy Mr. Young declared that "it beats the Grecian 
games all to nonsense." We have witnessed the di^comfittlre of 
a dear old Doctor in Divinity, well-known on the bank^ of the 
Tay for learning as well as piscatorial skill. He had hooked a 
heavy fish immediately above the Linn of Campsie. The fish, 
after dashing up and down with uncontrollable vigpur, and re- 
peatedly trying to shake itself rid of the hook, by springing some 
6 feet out of the water, at li^t mado a rush at the linn. The 
contest was suddenly terminated by his floundering into deep 
water, wliich forced him to swim for his life. Still grasping the 
rod, he rose, puffing, to the surface ; but prudencd forbidding 
a swim in pursuit over the linn, ho threw it from him, ran to a 
boat as fast as a men so water-logged could manage, and in it 
descended the roaring linn in quei*t of rod and fish. The rod 
was recovered, minus the line and the salmon. 

Better luck hud Duncan Grant, a shoemaker, in the Twe^d. 
After a seven hours' fight with a huge fish, which at last took 
refute sulkily under a stone, Duncan was so exhausted as to 
think of ending the struggle by breaking his tackle, when hope 
revived as he put into practice this original expedient. Laying 
himself comfortably on the bank, with the line between his 
teeth, he proceeded to refresh himself with a nap, coolly saying 
to himself, " If ho rugs when I am sleepin*, I think I'll find him 
noo." After a three hours' sleep, a furious tug awoke the in- 
vigorated cobbler. Startuig to his legs he followed the fish, 
which was now rushing down the stream with prodigious speed. 
Exactly twelve hours after hooking him, he cieiked out of the 
water a magnificent fifty-four pounder. 

What a trying moment is that^ when the deik is about to 
secure the prey ! Often have we seen unskilled hands miss the 
fatal blow, and, in a second, the noble fish was free, and Pis- 
cator speechless ! On such an occasion it is vinell to remembef 
Burton's saying, " If so be the angler catch no fish, yet has he a 
wholesome walk to the brook, and pleasant shade by the sweefc 
silver streams," where, as Leigh Hunt has sung, the finny tribes 
lead — 

** A cold, Eweef, nilver life, wrapped in round waves, 
Quickened with touches of trtmsporting fear." 

—{From " Good JTords.") 



OUE LETTER BOX. 

Poultry for Paovrr ( tr. H. JJ.).— Keep PsrtrMKe-cotoared Cochin- 
Chlna. aud Speckled Uorking pullets in eoual nmntwrs— none older than 
one year— and one Dorking cock to each balf-do/en pullc-t^. By this 
arrangement you will have a good supply of eggs at all scaMniH. and all 
the chickens will be excellent fur the table. Have the whole <>( the brick 
floor of your hen-house covered 3 incbei* deep with the oohI a-^hes. 

PioEON-HOisE {A Sulscriber).—\\'nhovit further pMrtieuIars I cannot 
suggest any reason why your white Dragoon Pigf on i-biver a and docs not 
lay. Neither do you say what kind of Pigi-on-houw you require, or in 
wiiat position it ia to be built. I can only say, let the Borthein and north- 
eastern sides be close, either bi ick or wood, the whole space had better be 
roofed in to keep the house dry. Glasy would be best, but slate, tiles, or 
even felt well tarred and sanded would do. The sooth side may be of wire 
netting or lath-work, with an entrance to let them out occasionally. As to 
nests for twenty Pigeons they Khould be arranged in ten pairts shelves 
1 foot wide and 18 inches one over the other. These ►helveb divi<ied into 
three-feet compartments, having a net^t at each end wcfuld be the riinplestv 
or pens would be preferable. Mr. J. M. Eatcm, of 81, TJpiper Street, 
Islington, has published a diagram of first-rate pent, and in Tax Cottaok 
OASDEifEn of February 19th, 1801, you will alno find a very good plan lot 
pens or the internal arrangement of a Pigeon-hdutie. Ked-coloured, 
Pigeons are best bred from two reds, or one red may be paiied with a 
yellow, black, or even blue, but the yuung are not likely to be so regularly 
coloured. Otlier colours will sometimes breed reds if ;hey are bred from 
or have been crossed with reds previously. I once had a pair of blue 
Dragoons that occasionally threw reda— B P. Bkknt. 

Rabbits Fightoto iJ. (?.).— No place can be won>e for Rabbits than a 
pit 6 feet square. Such a small place is only of a sine for one doe, and 
nothing you can do will prevent their fighting if you ptit more than one 
in. A pit is a very bad place for Rabbits because of tae lUiposMbllity of 
either cleaning it out thoroughly, keeping it dry, or Tctttilatinf iU The 
place Is always full of Impure air, caudng disease. 

Erra--' — Page ZV col. 2, line 9 fTom lop. for •• ntoMr aristans," read 
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McraoROLooT or tok Wsu.^At CbUwiek, from obserratioas daring the last thirtf-four jreara, the aTerage highest and lowest 
temperatures of these days are 69.8' and 47.2» respeetiyely. The greatest heat, 83', ooonrred on the 5th in 1848 ; and the lowest eold, 28*, 
on the 7th in 1855. Daring the period 136 days were line, and on 102 rain fell. 



EEVIVAL OP LAYERING CUTTINGS. 

^-^ AE more easy and 

with much 
better results 
than some of 
the propaga- 
tors have met 
with in their 
closest houses 
and greatest 
heat is an old neglected 
way oF propagating, during 
the ^atniTker months, some 
of ilie most diilicuJt plants with which 
amateurs have to do in the open air. 

It \B over a quarter of a century 
at Jeaat since the plan made the last 
seosea's growth In our books ; and if 
a score of old gardeners had been 
gathered to their forefathers, the 
praciice mi^ht have been brought 
out now as quite a new discovery in a 
branch of propagation for middle- 
dass society, aud for all those whom 
WP hear on the surface of our thoughts 
when we write about the practice and 
the projects of the times we live in. 

Eut, lest I should have forgotten 
some of the corners of the proceeding, 
and having had a subject well fitted 
to teat the doubt thrown on my hands 
bj the disperaioti at ihe Experimental 
Garden, I tested the practice, and 
with the loss of one subject only, and 
\ that was the first, and failed for want 

of my hand being in practice. 
People who were at the Eose Show at South Keii- 
sington, and have seen the splendid row (all round at 
intervals) of Centaurea eandidissima with which the 
Messrs. Yeitch, of the Exotic, furnished the middle stand 
in the Society's conservatory, will never forget the sight, 
neither shall I ; and there was another row round the 
outside of that grand circle as easily and as cleverly 
done as the other was difficult and tedious — I mean the 
couple of hundred of large No. 48-pots brimful of Lobelia 
speciosa, and the pota placed so close together as to make 
the blue edging an unoroken circle or edging all round. 
Now, that is what thousands would be glad to have by 
them in the country to be ready for some upshot or 
another— as a wedding, a Prince's visit, a fancy fair for 
some charity, a birthday festival, and such-like events, 
when extras come in as close and tidy as did ^at sin- 
gularly beautiful edging on the occasion of the July 
fiose Show. 

But that Centaurea eandidissima pleased me the most, 
and because that then I waa in the dumps at losin^^ one 
plant of it by the experiment on the ancient way of pro- 
pagating difficult things out of doon ; «nd how ooolil I 
No. 23.— Vol. I., New Sxbixs. 
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know but that the whole might follow suit and leave my 
experiment on the shelf for another quarter of a century? 
But I lost no more of them. The plant of Centaurea 
eandidissima was sent three or four years back to the 
Experimental by Mr. Salter, of the Versailles Nuisery. 
It was a favourite in the conservatory there in the height 
of summer and in the depth of wiuter ; and for a drawing- 
room, or sitting-room, or anywhere about a house, tlu^re 
is not a cleaner-looking plant in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. If we could get it a yard high by the thousand, 
instead of Scrophularia nodosa, you would see the eflect 
of cutting short off the heavy burden of varied green 
from the light airiness of a grand ribbon-border in front 
of a shrubbery, or along a carriage drive out of some 
plantations " going up to the house." 

Now, it was this very plant for that one purpose that I 
was anxious to do on tne old plan, so as Uiat anybody 
after once obtaining a plant of it might be able to make 
his or her own stock of plants of it. 

The first of my proceedings early last May was to cut 
out the heart-bud of that Centaurea candidissin^a, both to 
keep it from flowering and to cause it to make side shoots. 
It did make side shoots in earnest last June. It was 
planted out of doors and out of pot in a south border 
under a south wall, in rich earth, by the middle of May, 
for it requires exactly the came kind of treatment in 
summer and winter as a pot Tom Thumb Geranium, die 
same soil also, and the same quantity of water every day 
in the year. Tom is fidgetty about water in winter, so ia 
eandidissima. Tom likes ample drainage and air from 
below for his roots, so does the other ; and both agree as 
to soil in pots, and both enjoy the luxury of planting out 
of pots and out of doors for a whole summer. Tom is 
easy to increase, but this Centaurea is uncommonly diffi- 
cult to multiply by common modes. You might almost 
think the plant had common sense, and made bad use of 
it, by seeming to despise being cut or done for in those 
modes, save by a first-class gardener, or second-clasa 
propagator in a nursery. But the old way brings it to 
the test, it roots in that way just as well in the smallest 
as in the best and biggest garden in the kingdom. 

I allowed the side shoots to attain 6 inches or 7 inchea 
in length, some were longer ; then I cut them within (me 
joint of the old stem of the plant, and cut off all the 
leaves except the upper pair, and those I shortened as 
they used to do all cutting-leaves when I was young ; I 
smoothed under the bottom joint just as for a cutting, 
and then I made a carnation-like layer of the very top of 
the shoot— all setting out on a stool, recollect. I then 
planted the bottom of the shoot like a ouxting, but in a 
slanting way, so as not to be too deep ; then 1 put down 
the layer just as if it were a layer of a growing braaeh, 
and there was only that one that missed taking root. 

The plan, I would guarantee, is also applicable to five 
hundred kinds of plants, from the old Clove up to the 
new Mutisia decurrens. You might practise your hand* 
indeed, on the old Clove itself. Take the longest shoots 
of it from yonr oldest plants, I mean those that are now 
too old to b!e kept longer ; strip off all the leaves as I did« 
No. 676.— Vol. XXVI., Old Suns. 
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well repref ented, w« )wre a list of tlioie nmgniBeetxt diow Ttifips 
which excite the admirstioB of >11 vi»itora to t^ motropcAitan 
Bpring BhowB. Wo heliere Hr. Turner is now aknoBt the oiilf 
trade grower of this noble fiower, the ralue of wlii<^ can only 
be judged of hj glancing oirer this eatalogne. 

A Catatogve of Syacimihg and cfher Bulbg^ Oinermat, F^Brnt, 
Sj^c, 2jy William Ifean^ SMplty^ TorksMm. — ^Thia is a very 
judiciously telected catalogue, and deea not j^crplextbe ^nurobaser 
by presenting a long lirt of names. It is preceded by a tow nseftd 
rematks on the oultrrataon of these flowers. 



TO CO-RESPONDENTS. 

PEiTTSTjaiOK SsKDUne (i^arrAetfd).— Better than aome, but not equal to 
others in enltiTatioo. Between P. Hartwefi and P. gentianoidea there 
are many similar reanlta of cros -breeding in cnltivation. 

Plvm roB South Wall [R, Potel^,—JS you have room only for one 
tree we ^oold select the Jefferson^, for although the fVult is not quite so 
hiaelous an that of the Oreen Oag«, yet it ia a more certain and more 
abundant bearer. 

HoBTXCvx/nmaL Sooixtt'b GAaaEN {J. Sttdelfy).-^'rhe gardener is Mr. 
Eylee, a letter directed to him at the Society's Garden, Kensington Gore, 
would reach him. We can gite you no i&fonnation in reply to your other 
query. 

. SoALx OK Fbbjis (HtarrU).-^'ThB scale insect ean only be effi ctually re- 
nored from Ferns by perseverance in cleansing the plants. The insects, 
old and young, require to be dislodged with a small uat-pointed stick, and 
the surface carefully washed with water and soft soap, or with a weak 
solution of Gishurst, either of which should afterwards be cleaned off with 
a syringe. The plant you enclosed is Origanum sipyleum. 

BxATiiro A Small Pit (A Subscriber ).— As far as we understand your 
case, you could not well bring a flue fron either of the grates In the rooms ; 
as, independeatly of the trouble, your flue would have to be so high in the 
pit, or rather the houne, as the floor is already 3 feet lower than the grate, 
and the flue would require to be considerably higher than the grate to give 
you any cbenee of drawing wcU, and altogether it would be a trouUesoBie 
expensire sAur. If a tmall boiler wass ylaead behind the flreplaoe ther« 
would be a similar difficulty, thongh not equal in extent, as, though the 
pipes must be as high as the boiler, they would be more easily managed 
tmm a flue. But then you might want a good hast in these pipes, when 
yon did not eare about ksepteg up a fire in the grate. AltogeUier, in smeh 
small places and so fur apart from each ether, the cheapest and best mode 
where you merely wished to exclude trost, would be to haTe a small iron 
store, or a small Amott's brick stove, placed in each house. The latter 
would be the beat ; but the former eouM be taken out aasoon as tke fhMty 
nights were past. These were described lately. 

Oaedkn Vshmin iff, W. ITai^tfiejf).— Under the name of "worms" 

Sra 8eem to include caterpillars and all other garden insect-marauders ! 
and-picking is the most effretual mode of clearing the Cabbages from 
caterpillars. Bo far from the Elder tree promoting the occurrence of such 
pests, no insect feeds upon that tree, and an infusion of its leares kills 
many insects, and rubhed over a horse protcots him from flies. The 
** rermin '* upon yoiar Black Currant trees we presume are aphides, or 
green flies, the best destroyer of which is tobacco smoke or tobacco water. 
It is impossible to reply satisfactorily to such non-specific inquiries. 

Gtpsuh [James J5rttce).— That this (sulphate of lime) is a fixer of 
ammonia is well known, and is used for the purpose scattered over stablee 
and nixed with duag-heaps. Altkoqgh it absorbs mueh water, yet there 
is a limit to iU power of absorptioni: so it would uot do to ** fill drains 
with this plaster." 

PaoPAGATiiio-piT (yoitinffhametisi$).-~Tiiere has been a very great deal 
said in late Numbers about pits and their arrangements. To make a 
perfect propagatiiig^pit you had better have pipes for bottom heat and 
pipes for top heat. The top of the pipes for bottom heat should at least 
be 3 feet from the glass. The bottom of the bed may be rammed hard to 
within 8 inches or 4 inches of the pipes, and a hollowed bed of concrete 
placed beaeath them, the upper layer being of rough sand and lin«, so as 
to level smooth. Betwera and around the pipes plat e brickbats, stones, 
fte., as rough as possible ; to be followed with rough gravel, and finished 
with fine gravel, which will make *he bottom of your bed. This covering 
of stones and gravel should be from 4 inches to 6 inches deep. The first 
will do well. On this place 15 inches of Eoil, which will leave you from 
15 inches to the glass. 

Watebiko Lawns in Dby Weathbr {A. P. S.).—l lb. of muriate of 
lime and 4 ozs. of guaao ts e>very 90 gallons of \«ater, applied to a lawn in 
dry weather, promotes its verdure. Chloride of lime (bleaching powder), 
will do instead of muriate of Mme. If you use nitrats of soda instead, as 
you propose, 1 lb. to each 30 gallons of water will be enough ; but we have 
no experience as to ito promoting the verdure of grass in very dry weather. 

^Iabdknimo Pxbiodical (Amateur).— The work you mention ceased to 
n> published, we believe, some weeks since. 

Nauks or Plants {A. 0.).—i, Carrya elliptica; 2, Zausehneria cali- 
•'raica ; 8, Sibthorpla europsBa ; 4, Balsamita vulgaris ; 5, Saponaria 
ifldnalis fl. pi. {8, i>«ren).— 1, Ly thrum salicaria ; 3, Achillea mUlo). 
olium ; 3, Tanacetum vulgare ; 4, Eupatorium cannabinum. LA Header). 

Your Fern is Asplcnium ruta-muraria. (From Netc^astle) —1, Veratrum 
nigrum; 2, V. album. (A. A.).— Your •*bulb" is not a bulb but a tuber. 
* was not a fresh specimen, and we do **'n prof'^-" to name dried sped- 

eus, but we happen to know yours. I - r-iVc -esne *" 'longata, i>nd 

*quires e"*"*"**'' ^'* ■«»»»'» ♦ "t»«<*»»< ^ « % - . '•' -^inii*! 



SsPTBirBBR 11th. BOTA& H<iBTiouLTijaaL Booxaatr. (Dahttss aad othai 

Cut Flowers.) Garden Superintemdent, O. Eyles. 

Ssptbxbeb 19th and 19th. Bbiobtok and Sussex. Bee., E. CABPcmnu 
NovanREB Cth and 7th. Kotal Hobtioultcbal fiooxarv. (Vruit aad 

Chrysanthemums.) Garden Superintendent, G. j^les. 
NovEXBEB 12th and 13th. Stoke Newimoton Chbtsanthxhtjc Sociztt. 

Sec., W. T. Hows. 
Novxhbkb I4th and 15th. Cbystal Palace. (Chrysanthenum Show.) 

iSfc., W. Houghton. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE POTTLTIIY SHOW. 

The Dii^ctors of this great undertaking are equal to their 
woric i but we adyise the editor of *' How to See Paris ia 
48 Hours," or Mousieur Thiers, who WAoted the Chancellor oi 
the Exchequer to give him a petit quart d'heure to explain to 
him the financial system of England, to Write the visitor's guide 
to the Crystal Palace during the Poultry Show, and how to see 
it in a day. Just imagine one from the lower parts of Dtrron- 
shire, a dear lover of Game fowL He is at the door at ten when 
it opens. The poultry — Performance on the great organ- 
Lecture on the Vertebrata and the Gorilla — 'Performance by 
the C. P. C.*s band— The large fountains — ^Voltmteer bands. 
One has told him to be sure to see the pictures ; another tf'Ili 
him of the courts. The enaemhle of the place occupies the min^l, 
and it is truly an emharras de riehe»sei. 

We were mueh gratified when listening to the leoture for a 
few minutes, the only time we had to spare, or to give to it, to 
find the hold such subjects are taking of the public mind. On 
the same day there was in the Times a column entirely occupied 
by advertisemesito of subjects connected with zoology and natural 
history. We were struck with the mastery of the subject pos- 
sessed by Mr. Havvkins ; but we were also strongly impressed 
with the great facility afibrded to him by his admirable skill ia 
sketching the objects he sought to explain. It struck us that 
in the Show beneath the only difference was the illustration 
was a living one ; but tlie numbers who listened to the lecture^ 
and who thronged the Exhibition, proved the lively iuterest 
taken in these matters. If other proof were necessary it could 
be found in the fact a Dorking cock was claimed at £6, a pen 
of Coehins at 20 guineas, and another at £20. Every Show 
brings us new names among the successful, and every now and 
then one of the early ones rises again after it has been thought 
he had given all up. 

Maiw speculations were hsEarded as to where the Show would 
be heW after the destruction of the wing that Lad become identi- 
fied with it ; but it is one of the notable facts of the Palace that 
its reeourees are only found out and developed as accidents and 
necessities call them into action. By putting a few of the agri- 
cultural implements out of doors, and by putting some more 
close together, an excellent place was found. It has an entrance 
from the garden ; it is lofty, and it is on the ground. It is in 
the northern part of the Palace. 

As it is admitted on all hands that it has not been a favour- 
able season for rearing chickens, we were not prepared to see so 
many beautiful specimens as we did in many of the classes. 
Some of them will always be weak at a Chicken Show ; there are 
certain breeds that are not fit to exhibit at an early age— Golden- 
spangled birds, for instance ; Hamburghs and Polands. Many 
a one who admires them in December would hardly believe they 
vrere the birds he condemned in August. These want adult 
plumage. Duckwinged Game fowls, and Bantams also, want age. 
The puMication last week of the prize list dispt'nses us from . 
referring to many names, and leaves us free only to mention 
the classes and such pens as were unusually meritorious. 

The Spamtik were very good ; but we fancied there were birds 
there that were not fairly shown. It is a pity, bec4iuee it re- 
opens a question we thonght settled — viz., that trimming should 
lead to disqnaHfieation. Messrs. Bodbard, Martin, and Fowier 
showed very good birds. 

Dorkimffe were very numerous. If we were apked to name 
the best pens we should say Mr. Temon's cock and two pullets, 
Mrs. Blair^s and Mr. Lcwry's pullets, and Captain Hornby's 
single oock. This bird was claimed. Many of our best breeders 
and exhibitors were represented in these classes, and it was, 
therefore, no child's plsy to win against then. There were 
eighty-two pens. The White still show large and perfect birds. 

We ean speak in the highest terms of praise of the next clea?— » 
Svjf^and Omimmmms Ooekine. It wa* full of beautiful chickens. 
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of some of the birda in question hsTing been opened, and tome 
farther mformation will be sent you ; or, m you say, it will 
stop many from sending their birds anywhere. I think it would 
be a good plan if the managers of poultry shows would have 
large tickete printed and displayed about, stating, ** Persona 
seen giring poultry anything to eat, &c., will be tiuiied out of 
the Exhibition."— T. B. 

rWe are not aware that the poultry sent to Sheffield had to 
endure usage more inimical to life than they hare to endure 
when sent to other poultiy shows. If they had, let this be 
stated and amendment promised for the future. Neither was 
the weather so sultrr as that which poultry hare had to endure 
at other shows where no mortality has occurred. At no 
other show did we erer know of so many deaths ; neither before 
any other show did a " Sslim '* foretell the deaths, and warn 
against foul play. It would have been rery satisfactory if thp 
Committee had had the contents of the dead fowl's crops and 
intestines ** analysed ;" but they did not do so, we beliere. At 
present we are of opinion that circumstances sustain the sus- 
picion that the deaths of poultry at Sheffield were occasioned 
designedly.] 



mean to aroid contagion, as if they are under the hen at night 
therest will besuretocatohit. In all oases feed well; if they aro 
yery young do not be afraid of an egg or two chopped fine, and 
rubbed into three or four times their bulk of good, stale, whit^ 
bread, and a few grits now and then in the day. With this 
management you will not want many of the nostrums so often 
described as certain cures. — Old Hahd. 



A RESULT OF IMPROPEE FEEDING. 

I HATS just dissected a hen which died last night, and I found 
her intestines were Tery fat, and her liyer weighed 7 ozs. I 
only noticed her ill yesterday morning. She had been sitting 
for a week, and on opening my house in the morning I found 
her sitting on a perch, and then put her into a coop and gave 
her a tablespoonnil of castor oil immediately, but she gradmdlv 
got worse. Can you tell me the cause of her death ? The lungn 
were very slightly diseased ; but all the other organs yer^ 
healthy, except the liver, which seems to me to haye been of 
unusual size. — C. H. D. 

[Your hen died of diseased biliary organs, caused by exoes- 
sive and improper feeding. All the bile remained in the liyer, 
and if you noticed it you will bear us out, that the livery 
instead of being the deep dark brown it should be when healthy, 
was wainscot colour ; that it was so altered from its proper for- 
mation that it could be spread like butter with a knife ; and the 
gall-bladder, instead of being full, round, and bottle-green, wa& 
nearly empty, and of a yery pale sea-green, or sickly yellow hue. 
The fowl had a fat liyer. In such case the bird biscomes thinner, 
and the liyer and intestines become fatter. In this stage it is 
incurable ; but it seldom occurs when fowls are only moderately 
fed, and are allowed to exert themseWes a little.] 



AVOIDING ROUP. 

Haying seen in your Poultry Chronicle much complaint of 
roup amongst fowls, I am induced to send you a little of my 
experience in poultry keeping. 

I have been amongst them thirty years, and haye kept most 
kinds, and I am certain that a suitable situation is the greatest 
desideratum in poultry-keeping, particulariy as respects roup. I 
have neyer found that poultry do so well on low clayey land as 
on sloping sandy soils ; the Dorking, Spanish, and the Ham- 
burghs in particular. Ajay other sorts sufiVr less, and Game, 
aboye all others, haye done the best with me in a low pktce. 
Mid I have found that good dry barley is the best food (con- 
sidering they have a good run) for them, even for chickens as soon 
as they can take it — say when a month old. 

I consider all opening food ought to be avoided for roupy fowls 
as they are often too much piu^ed. 

I should never roost roupy fowls in a house at all in summer, 
the boughs of a tree form the place better than all others for 
theoi, and will prove to have more influence over the disease 
than anything else. 

I have cured a bad case, in a fortnight, ^ith a dose of twist 
tobacco at roost time, about half-an-inoh every other night, and 
the tree for a roosting-place. 

I nevf r remember seeing roup bad where fowls have roosted 
out. In the case of young chickens it is awkward : you cannot 
roost them out on a pereh, bnt they may be put m an open shed, 
or any other unclosed building would do. If they roost inside, 
thorough ventilation must be seen to ; and the fewer chicks with 
«aoh hen the better lor avoiding the disease. If one should be 
taken with it, and the diicks ava young, kOl it at onoe, if you 



"B. & W.'g" APIARY IN 1861. 

SuNDBT notices of my apiarian proceedings this year have 
appeared in your columns from time to time during the summer 
which is now waning ; but as they have only afforded glimpses 
of the condition and history of my bees, and have been written 
unconnectedly, I purpose, according to my annual custom, to 
relate in order what has befallen me in the way of good and ill 
success. 

I began the year with &Ye stocks out of the seven which I had 
at the close of last summer. As I took 29 lbs. of honey in 
supers fr^m them in a bad year, I only saved these five by dint 
of steady feeding with sugar water all through the autumn, 
winter, and spring— in fact, up to the second week in May. At 
that time the bees stood as follows in my bee-house : — 

A, deftinct B, strong. C, not very strong. 

D, strong. £, moderately strong. F, strong. 

B gave me two artificial swarms. I call the first A, as it was 
put in the place of defunct A. The second remains JB, as I 
destroyed and plundered the old hive-box ultimately.* These 
B warms were forced severally on the 11th and 23rd of May 
It was on the 11th that I received my first Italian queen, whos' 
misadventures were recorded in this Journal at the time. Mye 
I impatience was undoubtedly the cause of her destruction by the 
bees of B, to which I offered her twenty-four hours afler swarm A 
was forced. When the second swarm was driven on the 23rd, 
I the young queen, which they reared artificially, was still im- 
I prisoned together with four other princesses in their cells. I 
j cut out these royal cells, adjusted them in a glass over a hole in 
, the top of the box into which the swarm was driven, and had 
the pleasure of seeing her issue from her prison on the 27th. 
The others were immediately destroyed. This swarm throve 
extremely well, and was full of honey and bees at the end of 
June, which was also the end of the honey season in this neigh- 
bourhood. The first swarm A also did remarkably well, and 
gave me a super weighing about 15 lbs. nett, a small box nett 
H lbs., and l\ lb. in a small glass globe— 22 lbs. in all. 

Out of F I forced a swarm on the 17th of May, which, as it 
took the place of the old stock, also retains its title. The parent 
stock was removed to a window in another locality, and was 
ultimately broken up and plundered on or about the 12th of 
June, when the bees with their young artiflcial queen were 
driven into a Tasmanian hive (Q). These have since done well, 
being weighty with honey and full of bees. The swarm F gave 
me 36| lb*, nett honeycomb in various boxes and glasses. I, 
perhaps, obtained so much honey from this swarm because I 
sliced up the combs in two of the boxes, allowing the honey to 
run out, and returning the foundation of the combs attached to 
the bars, all that the bees had to do being to elongate the cells 
and replenish them. A great economy of wax is effected by 
this method, although it is a somewhat delicate operation and 
troublesome. 

On the 24th of May I forced a swarm out of C, the swarm 
taking the place of the old stock. The latter was removed to a 
Btand in my garden, but came to nothing, owing to the entire 
migration of the bees to their old locality. There was an 
immense quantity of brood sealed up ; but few came to anything, 
owing, I presume, to the absence of sufficient heat in the hive. 
I was never more disappointed in my calculstions ; but my 
impression is that a young queen had been artificially reared by 
the bees in April, and that she had only just fiUed the hive with 
ber first brood. The old bees would thus be all strong on the 
wing, and familiar with their old haunts. The swarm, however, 
gave me about 21 lbs. in glasses and boxes. 

D stock swarmed naturally on the 14th of June. The swarm 
U was put into an improved straw hive and located in my 
garden. It throve so well that I obtained from it a beautiful 
globe weighing 6^ Ibe. nett honeycomb on the 22nd of July 

• Thwboxwasmiperadded to another hive tin every particle of teoad 
WAS batched out of it. SeverBl pounds of honey were taken fh>m it. 
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GKB8B (Grey and Mottled).— Highly Ck)nixnended, Mrs. F. Blair; Mn. 
Seamons, Aylesbury. 

TuBKBTS.— Highly C(iininended« Marchioness of Winchester ; Miss L. 
Crawshay, Reading; Master £. Gay. Commended, Marchioness of Win- 
chester, Andover. 

Ornamkntal Watkb Fowl.— Commended, C. Baker, Chelsea. 

ExT&A Stock.— Commended, J. Ellis, Berks. 

PIGEONS AT THE CEY8TAL PALACE SHOW. 

The Show of Pigeons numbered rather orer 200 pens, of 
which the Powters and Carriers, shown as single birds and not 
in pairs, constituted one-third. As a whole the Show was not 
so good as we have seen it, the falling off in some classes being 
Tery marked. When the names of Wicking, Hayne, Maddeford, 
Jones, Weir, and others are abftent from the catalogue of a 
metropolitan show, it is necessarily shorn of some of its greatest 
attractions. 

In the Powter Cock chiss Mr. Paton was first with an old Blue 
bird, 6f inches in limb by 18^ inches in feather ; and highly 
commended for a young Blue that was regarded! by all the 
Powter breeders that we conversed with as the best bird in the 
class, being longer and closer feathered in the legs and much 
slenderer in the girth than the old bird. The owner, certainly 
not a bad judge, placing nearly double the value on the com- 
mended bird. It was very difficult to see the reason of many of 
the awards in the Powter classes. For example : a very poor 
White cock, 6 inches in limb and 17 inches in length, was com- 
mended ; a White hen better absolutely in every respect, and as 
a hen relatively immensely superior, was not noticed. The second- 
prize cock, a very venerable old Blue 6i inches and 18 inches, 
was miserably decrepid on the feet. The third, a Mealy, remark- 
able for nothing except a very bad colour, 6i inches in limb and 
18 inches in length. In the JPowter Hen class the first went to a 
Blue 6| inches and 18 inches. The second to a Red; and the third 
to a remarkably good bird in every other respect except colour, 
which was grizzled. She was 6f inches by 17i inches, a slim, 
close-feathared, upstanding bird, the picture of what a Powter 
should be in form and carriage. 

In Carrier Cocks the first prize went to a Dun of Mr. Parkes, 
a heavily-wattled bird, but coarse and rather wanting in elegance 
of style. The second and third were Blacks. The highly com- 
mended young bird of Mr. Goss was a very stylish narrow-skulled 
bird of very good carriage. 

In the " Cocks of any other colour," were shown two Black 
hens of Mr. Corker. These were entered in mistake, had thev 
been in the hen class their insertion in the prize list would hafe 
been certain. In Black Hens we were much struck with the 

foodness of the first-prize hen. The Blue prize hen of Major 
[assard was very good. , 

Dragoons were an unsatisfactory class to judge the prize. 
Blues went to a ra^er heavy, thick, coarse pair. A pen of 
elegant light birds that look too much like two hens were passed 
over without notice. 

In the Almond Tumhlers^ Mr. Corker had the first prize with a 
splendid pair of birds. The head of the hen is marvellous — so very 
good, in fact, that one cannot help thinking that Nature has been 
assisted by Art in the manufacture of this perfect chrysolite. 
Mr. Esquilant took second with his well-known pen, the hen 
being what is known as a primrose. Mr. Percivall was third. 
In Mottles there were only two entries. Mr. Esquilant's Blacks 
winning. In the class of Short-faced Baldheads the first prize went 
to a pleasant pair of fiyers that were not short-faced at all. The 
second-prise pen were exceedingly good. In the class for Self- 
coloured Tumblers, the prize was given to a very good pair of 
Kites ; the second to Blacks. It would be interesting to know 
what exhibitors are to understand by the term Self-colour. It is 
usually understood to mean one uniform tint; and had the 
general opinion been that Kites were eligible to compete, it is 
certain that the number of entries would have been multiphed 
threefold. 

The first prize Yellow Jacohines were good. The second, 
Whites, very poor. The class as a whole bad. 

In Owls, Mr. Morris took a first with his pen of Miniature 
Whites, the same that won at Sheffield. 

The firt»t prize in Nuns went to Blacks that were claimed at £4. 
'htrbits were not remarkable. 
'^hiie FantaUs good. 

Hack Barbs very poor except the cock in the prize pen, a first- 
' s bird. 

iagpies, f '^»'* show ; a pen of P'ues or rather Silvers win- 

■ntf *\\*- t^iiM-. ^VK-^ ^>i»^oi< «m«m *»ft»ilfl Kr t '«»' ♦/» "Wajn?'** 



and only two to Jacobines and other more valoable dasses is 
an enigma. 

Trumpeters poor. A fair pen of Black Mottles was disquali- 
fied for some reason not stated. 

As if to show the good effect of a little liberality in a prize 
list, we may point to the Runt class (at most Shows the smallest 
of all the elates.) This contained twelve pens, because the 
prizes were worth competing for : whereas the Trumpeters, 
usually forming well-filled ckksses, were here only two in the 
White class and three in the Mottled. The birds so bad that 
one prize out of the two was withheld. No commendation 
given, the result of offering a single prize of 16«. in each class 
of Trumpeters, whereas three prizes commencing at £1 are given 
to Magpies. 

In the "Any other Variety" class, the first prize was given to 
the Wongo-Wongos, noticed in our account of the Sheffield 
Show. The second to a pen of Australian Bronze-wings, in good 
feather. 

The practice adopted by some Judges, of giving prizes to dis- 
tinct species of foreign birds that are utterly incapable of domes- 
tication in a class which is expressly stated to be for the en- 
couragement of " Any other new or deserving Variety " of our 
domesticated species, will very shortly have the effect of preventing 
any entries of varieties properly so called. This class was formerly 
one of the largest in the Show, it now numbers eight entries 
only, excluding the foreign species. 

We have no wish to see these birds excluded from Shows ; 
but let a distinct class be made for them. Every person would 
see the absurdity of giving a prize to an Antelope in any other 
variety of domestic sheep : yet it would not be one whit more 
ridiculous than rewarding the exhibition of foreign Doves, to 
the exclusion of the breeder of new varieties of our domesticated 
species. 

Powters or Croppers.— Highly Commended, J. Paton, Ayrshire; W. B. 
Tegetmeier. Comniendt'd, Marchioness of Winchester; R. S. Edwards; 
T. H. Evans, Lambeth Waik. Hens of any co/our.— Commended, W. B. 
Tegetmeier, Muswell Hill 

Carriers (Cocks, Black and Dun).— Very Highly Commended, P. Goss, 
Plymouth. Highly Commended, Major F. C. Uossard, iLE., Portsmouth. 
Commtnded, Major F. C. Hassard, R.E. ; P. Ooss^ Coek* of any other colour. 
— Higtily Commended, F. Esquilant, Oxford StreeL Hena^ Black and Dun. 
- Commended, J. Parkes, Edgware Road. 

DRAaoNS (Blue).— Commended, F. White, (.lapham Common. Any other 
eo^owr.— U.ghly Commended, J. Percivall, Peckfaaro. 

Short- rACED Baldheads.— Commended, H. Monis, Forest Hi 1. 

SnoRT-FACED Tumblers.— Highly Commended, F. Esquilant, Oxford Street. 

Owls.— Commended, H. Morris, Forest Hill. 

Faktails.— Very Highly Commended, W. Dodds, Upper Clapton. Com- 
mended, Major Cook, Somerset ; J. Percivall, Peckham. 

Barbs.— Highly Commended, C. Baker, Chelsea. 

Spamish AMD Leghorn Rcnts.— Highly Commended, C. Baker, Che^ea 
Commended, T. D. Orecn, Essex. 

RABBIT& 

For Longest Ears.— Highly Commended, J. Angus, Woolwich. Com- 
mended, Guest & Coleman, Birmingham ; M. Taylor, Herts. 

Black and White.— Highly Commended, J. Morris, Jun., Forest Hill. 
Commended, Guest A Coleman, Birmingham ; H. Ulndea, Jun., Norwich. 

Yellow amd White.- Highly Commended, R, J. Morley; R, B. Newsom, 
Bilxton HiU. Commended, C. Felton, Erdingtun. 

Tortoiseshell.- Highly Commended, W. S. RofTey, Woolwich. Com- 
mended, H. UindeB,Jun. ; C. Sellen, Surrey; A, Stedman, Surrey. 

Blue and White.— Commended, W. Griffin, Kent ; Guest ds Coleman. 

Self Colour.- Highly Commebded. R. J. Morley, Blackheaih Village, 
Commended, E. Davis, Kussell Square ; E. Hockley, Greenwich ; C. Sellen. 
Surrey ; T. Soles, Woolwich. 



MOETALITY AT THE SHEFFIELD POULTEY 
SHOW. 

With reference to jour remfurks on the mortality at the 
Sheffield Show, I would yeuture a suggestion. You take the 
case up most praiseworthily, but I and others who were there 
think jou maj be wrong ; and until the proofs by analysis are 
published we shall continue to belieye, nnd fully to hope, there 
was no poison administered. In the first place, we think many 
birds shown did not look well. Others in the same pens you 
mention looked dull ; and we are inclined to think a great 
deal arises from the distances they travelled, the violent and 
rough usage they receire bj railway porters, &c., want of food, 
and probably they were not in any way stimulated before sending 
ofiT, which all birds should have before going to shows. We 
think, in the absence of further proofs, this is oft«^n the cause of 
deaths and illness after exhibitions: for it is not uncommon, 
that a bird leaves well, he gets to his journey's end muoh 
changed, and, in the ease of cocks, the combs often change and 
•,^ .*, 'v^m/ xt ^p*'" W' ^lope, through y^'iip oo^u'*»'n««, to hear 
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of Bome of the birds in question baring been opened, and some 
further information will be sent you ; or, as you saj, H wi^l 
stop many from sending their birds anywhere. I thinl it would 
be a good plan if the managers of poultry shows would have 
large tickets printed and displayed about, stating, '*Persoiie 
seen giving poultry anything to eat, &c., will be tunied out of 
the Exhibition.*'— T. B. 

rWe are not aware that the poultry sent to Sheffield had to 
endure usage more inimical to life than they hare to endure 
when sent to other poultry shows. If they had, let this be 
stated and amendment promised for the future. Neither waa 
the weather so sultir as that which poultry have had to endure 
at other shows where no mortality hss occurred. At no 
other show did we ever know of so nuny deaths ; neither before 
any other ehow did a " SsuH " foretell the deaths, and warn 
against foul play. It would hare been rery satisfactory if thf? 
Committee had had the contents of the dead fowl's crops and 
intestines ** analysed ;" but they did not do so, we beliere. At 
present we are of opinion that circumstances sustain the su«- 

Sicion that the deaths of poultry at Sheffield were occasioned 
esignedly.] 



mean to aroid contagion, as if they are under the hen at night 
thereat will be sure to catoh it. In all cases feed wdl; if they ar« 
rery young do not be afraid of an egg or two choppled fine, and 
rubbed into three or four times their bulk of good, stale, whit^ 
bread, and a few grits now and then in the day. With this 
management yon will not want many of the nostrums so often 
desoribed as certain cures. — Old Haitd. 



A RESULT OF IMPROPER FEEDING. 

I HATE just dissected a hen which died last night, and I found 
her intestines were Tery fat, and her liver weighed 7 ozs. J 
only noticed her ill yesterday morning. She had been sitting 
for a week, and on opening my house in the morning I found 
her sitting on a perch, and then put her into a coop and gave 
her a tablespoonnil of castor oil immediately, but she gradiudl} 
got worse. Can you tell me the cause of her death ? The lungi- 
were very slightly diseased ; but all the other organs verj 
healthy, except the liver, which seems to me to have been of 
unusual size. — C. H. D. 



"B. & W.'b" apiary in 1861. 

Sundry notices of my apiarian proceedings this year have 
appeared in your columns from time to time during the summer 
which is now waning ; but as they have only afibrded glimpses 
of the condition and history of my bees, and have been written 
unconnectedly, I purpose, aocordmg to my annual custom, to 
relate in order what has befallen me in the way of good and ill 
success. 

I began the year with five stocks out of the seven which I had 
at the close of last summer. As I took 29 lbs. of honey in 
supers firom them in a bad year, I only saved these five by dint 
of steady feeding with sugar water all through the autumn, 
winter, and spring — in fiict, up to the second week in May. At 
that time the bees stood as follows in my bee-house : — 

A, deftinct 
D, strong. 



B, strong. 

£, moderately strong. 



C, not very strong. 
F, strong. 



B gave me two artificial swarms. I call the first A, as it was 
put in the place of defunct A. The second remains B, as I 
destroyed and plundered the old hive-box ultimately.* These 
Bwarms were forced severally on the 11th and 28rd of May, 
It was on the 11th that I received my first Italian queen, whos' 
misadventures were recorded in this Journal at the time. Mye 
impatience was undoubtedly the cause of her destruction by the 
bees of B, to which I offered her twenty -four hours sfterswarm A 
[Your hen died of diseased biliary organs, caused bv exces- " T" l""'^' ^^'^ ?• VTi?""^ ^^"^ """« "^•'11'° ""^ the 23rd, 
AH thTiileTTmained in tie Hver, I tUZl.^rj 3^1^. '^L^jl:!!!^^^^^^ t^l "^^ 



sive and improper feeding. 

and if you noticed it you will bear us out, that the liver, 
instead of being the deep dark brown it should be when healthy, 
was wainscot colour ; that it was bo altered from its proper for- 
mation that it could be spread like butter with a knife ; and thf 
gall-bladder, instead of being full, round, and bottle-green, wae 
nearly empty, and of a very pale sea-green, or sickly yellow hue. 
The fowl had a fat liver. In such case the bird becomes thinner, 
and the liver and intestines become fatter. In this stase it ii 
incurable ; but it seldom occurs when fowls are only moderately 
fed, and are allowed to exert themselves a little.] 



AVOIDING ROUP. 

Haviwo seen in your Poultry Chronicle much complaint of 
roup am ongst fowls, I am induced to send you a little of my 
experience in poultry keeping. 

I have been amongst them thirty years, and have kept most 
kinds, and I am certain that a suitable situation is the greatest 
desideratum in poultry-keeping, particularly as respects roup. I 
have never found that poultry do so well on low clayey land as 
on sloping sandy soils ; the Dorking, Spanish, and the Ham- 
burghs in particular. Any other sorts suffVr less, and Oame, 
above all others, have done the best with me in a low place, 
and I have found that good dry barley is the best food (con- 
sidering they have a good run) for them, even for chickens as soon 
as they can take it — say when a month old. 

I consider all opening food ought to be avoided for roupy fowls 
as they are often too much purged. 

I should never roost roupy fowls in a house at all in summer, 
the boughs of a tree form the pUoe better than all others for 
them, and will prove to have more infiuence over the disease 
than anything else. 

I have cured a bad case, in a fortnight, yrith a dose of twist 
tobacco at roost time, about half-an-inoh every other night, and 
the tree for a roosting-place. 

I never remember seeing roup bad where fowls have roosted 
out. In the case of young chickens it is awkward : you cannot 
roost them out on a perch, but they may be put in an open abed, 
or any other unclosed building would do. If they roost inside, 
thorough venUlation must be seen to ; and the fewer chicks with 
eaoh hen the better for avoiding the disease. If one should be 
taken with it, and the ofaicka art youngs kOl ft at onoe, if you 



prisoned together with four other princesses in their cells. I 
I cut out these royal cells, adjusted them in a glass over a hole in 
I the top of the box into which the swarm was driven, and had 
the pleasure of seeing her issue from her prison on the 27th. 
The others were immediately destroyed. This swarm throve 
extremely weU, and was full of honey and bees at the end of 
June, which was also the end of the honey season in this neigh- 
bourhood. The first swarm A also did remarkably well, and 
gave me a super weighing about 15 lbs. nett, a small box nett 
5^ lbs., and \\ lb. in a small glass globe— 22 lbs. in all. 

Out of F I forced a swarm on the 17th of May, which, as it 
took the place of the old stock, also retains its title. The parent 
stock was removed to a window in another locality, and was 
ultimately broken up and plundered on or about the 12th of 
June, when the bees with their young artiBcial queen were 
driven into a Tasmanian hive (G). These have since done well, 
being weighty with honey and full of bees. The swarm F gave 
me 36i lb». nett honeycomb in various boxes and glasses. I, 
perhaps, obtained so much honey from this swarm because I 
-sliced up the combs in two of the boxes, allowing the honey to 
run out, and returning the foundation of the combs attached to 
(he bars, all that the bees had to do being to elongate the cells 
and replenish them. A great economy of wax is effiected by 
this method, although it is a somewhat delicate operation and 
troublesome. 

On the 24th of May I forced a swarm out of C, the swarm 
taking the place of the old stock. The latter was removed to a 
stand in my garden, but came to nothing, owing to the entire 
migration of the bees to their old locality. There was an 
immense quantity of brood sealed up ; but few came to anything, 
owing, I presume, to the absence of sufBcient heat in the hive. 
I was never more disappointed in my calculations ; but my 
impression is that a young queen had hetn artificially reared by 
the bees in AnrU, and that she had only just filled the hive with 
her first brood. The old bees would thus be all strong on the 
wing, and familiar with their old haunts. The swarm, however, 
gave me about 21 lbs. in glasses and boxes. 

D stock swarmed naturally on the 14th of June. The swarm 
H was put into an improved straw hive and located in my 
IT arden. It throve so well that I obtained from it a beautiful 
globe weighing 6i lbs. nett honeycomb on the 22nd of July 

• This bo« was saperadded to another hive tiU every partSek of brooi 
was hatebad oat of it. Sereral pounds of honey were taken ft-ora it. 
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Calceolaria-becis, but the very thing for Geraniums, which are 
now blooming nicelj. I raised a lament lately about beds of 
Coreopsis refusing to open their buds. Some beds for a fortnight 
hare been very fine, coniisting of tinctorta^ atro*9angui%ea^ 
marmorata^ and others, in one mixture. I belieye some thou- 
sands will order their threepennyworth of seed next season to 
try and beat me. I like them all the better because the humblest 
and poorest can have them. We hare been obliged to water 
Calceolarias and Dablias sereral times, and hope the weather 
will be a little more oool and moist now that the most of the 
harvest has been got in; and a little moisture would be 
the thin^ for Turnips. Lawns have required less attention; 
a slight skiff with the scythe when at all long, a whip witli the 
double-edged knife, a slight clip with the mowing machine, set 
high so as not to dip too low, and cause it to look brown ; and a 
whisk over with a light-hand wooden-roller, to make it smooth, 
are about all that were needed to make it smooth and comfort- 
able. A few brownish spots are, nevertheless, appearing, and I 
should soon increase them if I allowed either scythe or mowing 
machine to go down deep in such weather; as watering is 
quite out of the question, as we can hardly obtain enough for 
potplante. 

Walks, thou((h unrolled for a month, are in capital order ; but 
are showing signs of cracking at the sides, and a few small weeds 
are appearing in places close to the sides. To remedy all this, a 
little salt was thrown along the sides for about 6 inches in width 
which will keep it more moi»t there, will destroy the small, almost 
imperceptible weeds, and will prevent the worms raising their 
little heaps to mar the regular level outline. At this season I 
do not mind thus treating the sides of a walk ; but I would not, 
on any account, throw salt over the walk as a whole, if I expected 
to walk on it in winter at all comfortably. — B. F. 



We cannot reply privately to any communication unless under' 
very special circumstances. 

SpAaROWB {A. 7F.).— The paper year refer to was trannlatad and 
published in the Tim^t. We purpose to repablish it Ton will see somt 
notes on the subject in our columns to-day. 

Blotchkd Rose Leavm {Old J^M&MTifter).— These brown blotches arise 
from a defective supply of sap. If the soil was richly manured annually, 
and well watered and mulched durinfr the summer, probably the blotches 
would not appear. Certaiuly not if the Boses were growing on their owh 
roots and were so treated. 

Fio Tkees Killed bt Frost {Subseriher^ North Wale»).—As they are 
throwing up vigorous nhoots from the old stools, certainly prefer these to 
planting young trees in their place. 

Frames (Oo(h).—Mr. Joseph Smith, Pine Cottage, New Road, Hammer- 
smith. W., can give yon the information you require. 

Earwios (U. i., «J-c.).— The only certain mode of destroying earwigs is by 
catching them. This can be effected by hollow tub^s laid here and there. 
The common reed is fit for this purpose, but the hollow strm of the Boa- 
flower and Jerusalem Artichoke are even more so, as the insects are eager 
in the pursuit of the remains of the sweet pith. They are also easily 
caught between the folds of paper, or in pieces of cloth and linen laid on 
the ground. They creep into these traps in the morning after their noc- 
turnal rambles, and may easily be shaken out and killed Ht any time of the 
day. Some amateurs of Finks and Carnations place the feet of their 
flower-stands in vessels of water, which prevents the earwigs from creep- 
ing, but not f^om flying, upon the plants, for the earwig has wings. Small 
flower-pots with a little moss in them are placed on the top of Dahlia 
stakes as traps, but a more sightly trap is figured and described in the 
*• Gardeners' Magatine,»* xv., 190. 

HsATnro a Small Orebnbouse— Swxbt-scrntf.d Roses in Pots— 
Parslet IK WiHTBs (Jane).— The small iron stove with the funnel through 
the roof, and a flat bead so as to hold a vessel of water would suit you best, 
or a small brick stove within 18 inches of the back wall. Of Roses, 

Sou might have Madam Hardy as a Damask ; BlairK. Cdn^ral Jacqueminot, 
[adame Plantier, Paul Perras, Paul Rfcaut, William Jesse, among 
Noisettes and Bourbons ; and among Hybrid Perpetuals, Arthur de Saasal, 
Baronne Prevost. Caroline de Sansal, Jules Margottin, Louis Peronnr, 
Madam Rivers, Souveni* de Leveson Oower, and William Griffith. To 
have a good supply of Parsley in winter, sow in April, and out down 
within 2 inches of the soil at the end of July. Either sow where it can bo 
protected, or rather transplant in July where it can receive protection. We 



TRAPE LISTS EECEIVED. 
List of Sulba and other Flower Soots^ Sfc, By B, G. Sender^ 
eon Sf Son, Nurserymen^ ^-c, Wellington Mood, St, John's Wood, 
— A copious catalogue not only of bulbs, but of many other 
tribes of flowering and ornamental plants. It contains also an 
account of novelties to be sent out in October, and a drawing of 
one, the ornamental-fruited Epicynium leucobotrys. 

Autumn Supplement to the Gardener^ and Farmers' Vade 
Meeum, By J, Carter <}• Co., High ffolbom, London.— This 
excellent supplement is itself a catalogue. Besides lists of the 
best varieties of bulbs, it points out the soils and culture they 
require ; gives groups of those best suited for exhibition, out- 
door cultivation, and forcing ; lists of Ferns, and drawings of 
hanging-baskets, which Messrs. Carter sell ready stocked with 
growing Ferns ; besides much other useful intbrmation which we 
cannot afford space to particularise. 

Autumn Catalogue of a Choice Collection of Dutch and Cape 
Flowering Bulbs, By Butler and McCulloch, Coveni Garden. 
— This is also a copious catalogue, and contains a great deal of 
useful information on the subject of bulbs. 

Autumn Catalogue of Dutch, Cape, and other Flowering 
Bulbs. By Hooper^ Co., Covent Garden.— Is an excellent cata- 
logue, and embraces all that are worthy of cultivation. 

Catalogue of Dutch Flower Boots, S(c. E. Taylor Nursery- 
man, ^c, Malton, Yorkshire, — It contains very select lists, and 
includes similar brief selections of Pelargoniums, Petunias, and 
other florists* flowers. 

Catalogue of Fresh-imported Bulbous Flower Boots. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, — A very good selection, with some notes 
upon the culture of some of the genera. 



think any person that advertfsee in our columns could supply vou true, 
and we feel confident that any respectable nurseryman on your side of 



the 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to luijustifiable trouble and expense. AH 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to The 
Uitors of the *' Journal of fforticuUure, <fe,," 162, Fleet 
y-^^*, London, F.C, 
■ * - *^ue8t that correspondents will not mix up on the 
4UJ ^-^t questions relating to Gardening and those on 
t'ouii* "-I B'^- •'ubjects, if theje^Tec^ ** <5ef ^'^^'^ -'"•wered 
)rompti --•' •'*» ••tiAwtlv. Mir •*! Kfc.. MiiM*/> 



water would do the same, if you clearly atated what you wished, and that 
you would have none other sorts. 

Cabnatiom (Seedlinff).^T:\ie Carnation fh)m Glasgow was in such a 
shrivelled condition that it was impossible to decide on its merits. Send 
it in a box with a little damp mosa, and we can then, probably, say whether 
it is worth growing. 

SowiKO Lobelia spkciosa {V. H. F., a«5«cr»A«r).— The best, and 
indeed the only time for sowing Lobelia speciosa, ia the end of March or 
early in April. 

Abbour (5. Co«on).— Not knowing whether you intend to use a trelU>» 
and not knowing either the size you wish for nor the exact object you 
have in view, we cannot advise. Evergreens are the best for every kind of 
arbour. 

Pink OaBAKiuMS (P. M. J".).— The leaf and truss you enclosed are 
far from being like those of Christina. There Is no (leranium yet of the 
same form and habit— bad habit, by the way— as those of Countess of 
Bective, not Lady Bective, and the flowers of Christine, and never shall 
be, that you may rely upon. We do not happen to know Lady Blle«- 
mere Verbena. The kind inquired after is probably Lady Mlddleton, a 
light lavender, sweet-scented, very strong-growing Verbena, which was 
advertised erroneously as of mauve colour. A " small dark purple Petunia 
the site of Shrubland Bose," Is no criterion to judge what flower the lady 
wanU ; any of the sixpenny packets of seeds would be sure to produce 
such a Petunia. Among all the Geraniums therb is not yet one single kind 
with a pink flower, for bedding, save the dwarf pink Ivy-leaf called 
Lateripes rosea by Sweet ; that race ran on from Rosy Morn to Chprrv 
Cheek— ail rose, or all cerise, or a mixture of the two. A good pink 
bedding Geranium is the greatest want in our day. Lilac and mauve 
Geraniums are al«o much wanted by such ladies as wrote that note which 
you enclosed. Where the loil suits the very dwarf pure pink Ivy-leaf 
Geranium there is not a pr ttier pink plant for beds There is a true pink 
Geranium exactly like that pink in the said Ivy-leaf Geranium coming out 
next year, but it Is as strong as Christina, or a little stronger, but no one 
knows ret if all kinds of soil will suit it. Tou heard that Baron Hugel. 
the freest bloomer of all the Geraniums, does no good in the splendid new 
Garden at South Kensington ; and another Baron, called Baron Riascoli, is 
being now prepared to replace Baron Hugel there and probably in all 
other places. 

Namb of Fbbn {Mr». N C.).— It Is not a Fern, but one of the Fern 
allies, Lycopodium denticulatum. 

Muscat Hambvboh Gbapb [E. C).— You are no wor^e off than other 
cultivators of this Grape ; under any mode of culture it is liable to fail 
both in setting and in swelling off its berries. If you remove it, plant in 
its place a Bnckland Sweetwater. 



FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1861. 

Sxptbmbbb 11th. RoTAL HoBTicuLTUBAL 80CIETV. (Dahllas and other 

Cut Flowers.) Garden Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
Sbptxmbbb 18th and 19th. Bbiobton akd Susskx. See.^ B. CABPairm. 
NovBMBXB 6th and 7th. Rotal Hobtiovltvbal Sooibtt. (Fruit and 

Chrysanthemums.) Q'—den Superintendent, G. Eyles. 
NovxxDBBlSth AT' '•♦h *-'^-'-. NxwiMOTON Cbbtsamthxxux Socibtt. 

Sec., W "". How. 

4ih a»' -. AL P>»aciL (C»»TTsaatlteiiiam ShPir.) 
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FLOILA OF THE EOMAIf CLASSICS^ 

OB, <uo*AijDoirm Of PLANTS liSKrKDsm) ST i^rm Awm9im, 

ABIES. 



OFULUa in fluTdisv ^hiff^ in 
montibna altbt" (Thd Poplar 
in itrcjrmt, thfl Fiv on^ loftj^ 
monntsini,) — Tirgirt Melog, 
Til,, 66. 

** Etiam ardua Pal ma naici' 

tur, et eamia Abies visura ma^ 

rmoa/' (Thus too tke lofty 

Palm ia produced, and tbe Fir, 

likely to enc^ounter ooean dao- 

^v^.) — VirgiVs Georff. ii,, 68* 

** Undique colles incluiere 

omtlf et nigra nemna Abiete 

oingnnt." (All around, tke ra^lleya and a f^ove of dark 

Fir eoeloae the bills*)-' Vir^its ^n&id, viiL, 5&8. 

Pimj» after apeaking of snotberconirerouB tre® — Pf<wap 
and Bajrin^, "It« braneliea aro of moderate sise^ extending 
widely up almost from the root of tbe tre&^ and appear- 
ing like io many arms/' addi, '* Similiter- Abieti expetia; 
naVigiifl. Sitna in excebo montimn, aen mar ia Ai^ere!: ; 
neo forma alia, Hateriei vero prrocipna 1rrabi4»UB, at 
plnrimia yiUt operibna, Beaina ei vitinm, nnde fruetuH 
UEua Fleeie ; exif^umque audat aliquando eontactn mlh, 
E diverio materiea. qtijs Abieti pulchefTima, Ficese ad 
fiaailes leandulas, capasque, et paaca alia secatnenta." 
—lNitiiir€ti HUt, xtIm e. 10,)— (Similar in gro^ih i^ the 
Fir» of which the wood ii highly eaU»emed for abip-build- 
ing. It grows upon loiltjr mouutainB. as if it would avoid 
the aea. It do«s not differ Jrom the Ficea in appearance. 
Ita timber is chiefly employed for ra ffcen and many other 
domeufcic works. Beiin in it ib a defect, though it- is one 
of the Picea'i ppofi table products j yet a stnaU quantity 
usually exudes from it when exposed to the ann, Whilit 
the timber of the Fir ia rery iuperiort that of the Picea 
ia merely UBed for ihinglea, casl^, and a few purposes of 
rough carpentiyO 

Again, when speaking of the aama tree, Pliny says, 
"Folia non deeidunt Abieti." (The leaves of the Fir do 
not M\.)—{Ihid., XYi„ 31.) 

The Fir tree la atUl called in ItaUan Meto, and the 
eapecial Fir of Italy ia the AhieM pceUnmia^ ot Common 
Silver Fir. This agrees with the oharacteriatiea aasij^ned 
to it by YirgtL It inhabits the alpine disrriota (in mont- 
ibus altia). It ia found throughout the Alps, as well as 
in the mountainoua parts of Piedmont. Elevations from 
2O0O to 4500 feet are those where ii chiefly abounds. It 
grows, also, throughout the whole chain of the Apenuiuea. 
Its foliai^e ia dark (nigra abieta:), and tt was from its 
ftize and lightnesa well suited to construct their naYy and 
eneounter the perils of the aea (casus marines). So 
exclusively were their ships composed of this wood, that 
it was usual to deiaribe them by various applications of 
tlie terma mhUs and jniiii#. Thus Tir^ himself speakt 
No. 25.— Vol. I., Naw Sbbub. 



of a ship hj the term ahie^ only (JEtmdt Tiii., 19), and 
Yallerlus Flaccus terms the same pinus cat^a. The wood 
of this species of Fir ia- atiil largely employed for boat- 
bnilding m Itjdy. Ita branebea extend around its stem 
Ii ite so many arms (vein* brachia)^ as mentioned by 
Flinj, and is thus described by Gordon in^hia " Finetana * 
—" It is a lofty tree, growing from ?»0 to ISO feel high, 
with an erect stem frequently 6 or 8 feet in diameter, 
regularly faraished with whorls of branches, which stand 
horizoutal/' 

PalladiuB, when speaking of building mater iala, mentions 
another speoi£?& of Abies in theae terms ;— '* Abies, qnam 
Gallicam vocant, nisi perluatnr, levia, rigida, et in operi* 
bus aiceis perenae dnrabilia.**— (iJe Me Magtica, xii.^ c. 15*) 
—(The Fir which they call the Gallic, unlcBs it ia much 
expo«ed to wift ia light and stiff, and for dry purposes 
is eve rltt sting-) 

This is probably our Common Norway Spruce, Ahies 
^xcehm. Gordon, in speaking; of It, says, ''A fine lofty 
tree ; timber light, elastic [the very words of Palladius], 
and not very reBinona. It ia known under the name of 
White Deal. It ia very common, and forma forests on 
the Alps fVom east to wept, and is principally found at a 
height vary in K from 4/0&J to 0500 feet; ia common in 
Scandinavia, especially to the east of the mountains, and 
in the German plains, also from the Yosgea in France 
(quam Gallicam vocant) to the Carpathians^ and on the 
PyrenncB,"— G» 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCLETY'S FLORAL 

SHOW,— Seftembee 1L 

This, the fint grand Dahlia Show, riehly deterred the name ; 
for, notwitbi^anding the abeenca of some growera (LN>n»pieitoiis 
amongst whom wm Mr. Charier 1 umer, of Slough, and of whoie 
miifortunes I thflll havo to vaj a word pretentlj), th«i ehow of 
that fine autumn Sower wu both exleniiTe and good in qujiht^^ 
while tK© other fioriitii* flowers wora ino*t admirable^ display ing 
BU inorra«ed attentton both to gi'owth nnd the obtaintng of good 
iorts, and although the time of jear was unfayo arable to the 
attendance, }tt it seemed to nV that a goodlj number were 
pr^ent. But what could be ©xpeoted in Boch a glorious S#p- 
Itimber m% this? Who would not copy Tifjnw, anid say, if they 
couldf "ftub t^gmiupi fsgiP'* or itmtcli their lazy limbs bj the 
ihore of old Homcr'B ** much reionnding wa," and listen to its 
sweet muiioP The arrangement i wera of the; iuo«t admirable 
detcription, and »pob« verj highly for Mr. EjW admmt&tmtite 
powerB. I have seen ten times tbe "fuse and bother" in a small 
provincial show that was manifested oti this occMjon. 

I do not think I am fur wrong in aicrlbing (with Mr* B^^aton) 
the chief interest in tho Exhibition to the coBection of Gla^ 
diolus, and prominent abore tho rest (tnde^ no point of eom- 
pariion could for a moment ba iuatltuted between them and 
othprt) were those from Mr* Standi^, of Bag^hot, who oou- 
tnbuted sot only tbe two l>oie9 required for eihlbltionj but a 
large collection besides, eompo»ed ehieflj of his own seedlisfs. 
Tbe moat plea King colon rt and tbe mo»t delicate marliTigH were 
eombiiied with good shape i and although 1 do not think they 
were qmte as good a» theee at the Piilaee (how eould I when 
Mrs. Dombrain and Edith Dombrain were not thcrt ?) yet th» 
No. 677.— Vol. XXVI., Old Sebmf . 
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6f not less than 6 feet high, and if anything more is^required to 
keep out fowls, &c., a fence of wire netting placed -on^ the top 
will answer the purpose. In the comers or cen^ should be 
placed mounds of earth, protected from the rain, in which the 
Babbits can burrow and find shelter. 

I lately had the opportunity of viewing a large court in Sussex. 
This court was made in an old melon ground about 200 feet 
long by 120 feet wide, enclosed with eight-feet walls. Along the 
south wall were arruiged under a lean-to roof of asphalte about 
fifty or sixty hutdieJliSijrhich were kept the breeding EabbifM ; 
the court was only usecTior young ones, which were turned out 
when about eight weeks old, and allowed to remain till four months 
old, when the bucks were gelded or killed, except those kept for 
breeding. This court was not paved, which was much against 
it, as the land was very heavy, and when a continuance of rain 
fell it was in a bad state ; but the proprietor was going to have 
it well drained, which would lessen the evil. In the centre was 
a large mound of earth thrown up to the height of 5 feet and 
several others along the wall; these were all protected from 
rain by roofs of different descriptions, but the centre mound was 
the favourite with the Babbits. The man informed me that on 
a fine morning the top would be crowded by the Babbits per- 
forming their toilettes. 

In making a court the fancier should always endeavour to get 
a south aspect, and the north and east bounded by buildings, 
which will save the expense of making the necessary protection, 
otherwise it would be necessary to have these sides boarded to 
the height of 4 feet or 5 feet. The south should be open trellis 
or wire netting. The floor should be sloping ; the floors com- 
posed of cement and sand have been found to injure the Babbits* 
feet by being too rough, and bringing on what is termed sore 
hocks, the same as vrith hutch Babbits that have no litter under 
their feet : therefore it has been found necessary to cover the 
floor of the court with sand or gravel about 2 inches or 3 inches 
thick. This, of course, will require removing either once or 
twice a-year, according to the number of Babbits kept upon it. 
Straw, sawdust, or dry leaves would have the same effect, and 
would all be useful for manure when removed. 

The mounds should be placed at the back with a leaning 
roof to protect it from rain; and also the feeding-troughs should 
be protected by some roofing, so that the Babbits can stand and 
feed without getting wet wlule taking their food. If the court 
is connected with the shed in which the breeding Babbits are 
kept so much the better, as it will afford additional shelter in 
wet weather to the Babbits loose in the court. 

I may add that the court is only suited to certain varieties, 
such as Silver Greys, Himalayas, and all others, excepting the 
long-eared and the Angoras, both these varieties require warmth. 

Babbits so kept are much more amusing than those hidden 
in their hutches; and this exercise assists their development 
considerably, and with young Babbits reared in courts you will 
seldom find them attacked with pot-belly — one of the greatest 
evils in rearing hutch Babbits. I strongly recommend a court 
to those whose premises, &c., would allow of the plan b^g 
adopted.— B. S. S. 

(To be continued,) 



Dbyizbs Foultby Ezhibitiok. — ^This is fixed for Nov. 6th 
and 6th. The prizes are liberal, varying from first prizes of five 
guineas downwards. There are also sweepstakes for single cocks 
of all the principal breeds. 



EEMINISCENCES OF A GAMEEEEPEE. 
(Continued from page 470.) 
T NXED hardly say I had few opportunities of saying money 
.x*der " manager." Beyond the sum actually necessary for my 
abdistence, I earned nothing, and when the settlement came 
oore than half the items for necessary disbursements were dis- 
allowed at the counting-house. I ought to produce written 
Tders or receipts for every penny I had expended. One of 
nanager's clerks explained to me that five hundred caps implied 
<)n shots per diem for fifty days, and manager made a note 
gainst it — "Query, what return for all this shooting?" I 
ould not battle lor trifles sgainst these " men of the pen," and 
Vft my place penniless. 
^- -^ mun is worse off th»"i a j^amekeeper out of place. P' *ias 



which suited his nature, and he has undergone no training aa % 
labourer to fit him for earning his livelihood as one. Then he 
is not a favourite with labourers ; all men who work on an 
estate look vrith suspicion on the gamekeeper : his duty is to 
watch them. The man who takes a head of game unlawfiilljy 
becomes his foe. The keeper out of place has to look for oppor> 
tunities of earning a trifle by taking charge of dogs from ow 
place to another ; by acting as loader at a battue ; or by attend- 
ing for two or three days in a week on some tovmsman who ha* 
taken some shooting. The last u very hard woric, and yet I 
have laughed till my sides were sore with suppressing it. 

The first arrival. The master hardly out of the railway car- 
riage before he asks for ** the keeper " to tell him where the dog 
is, and his name— eternal ''Bon "or "Ponto;" and althoo^ 
he does not go so far as our friend Puttington in that exceUsnt 
Sporting Tour of Sponge's, who traced every hound to the 
*' Beaufort Justice," yet in a long, lean, flat-sided, sharp-noted , 
weed of an animal he will ask you to observe the unquestionable 
marks of Spanish blood ; or that there is just the necessary croM 
of the foxhound to insure speed and lasting properties. 

I should always advise a man who is on the point of enga^mg 
himself as assistant or keeper for a time to survey tbe ahootmg, 
or rather the country, and also the man to whom he is about to 
hire himself. There were many ditches in my part of the coun- 
try, and, being kept constantly cleaned out, they were deep and 
wide I it was necessary they should be, as they had to carry off 
much water in the winter. They had high banks, but no shrubs 
of any kind growing on them. They were easy enough to jump 
by any young, active man, but they were sad posers to my tem- 
porary master and his friends. They were all arrived at the age 
when men begin to increase in rotundity, and when they no 
longer call the attention of their friends to the difference in the 
tailor's measurement betwf>en the chest and the waist. Ifow the 
clayey sticky bottom of the ditch was always throvrn on the 
opposite bank, raising it considerably, making it stiff fencing for 
those unaccustomed to it. My duty was to get oyer and hold 
out a long stick for them to grasp when they jumped, and I 
was then to pull them up. How I have laughed within myself 
when a good flfteen stone has put on all his steam, gone at the 
ditch with a rush, cleared it, laid hold of the stick, but alighting 
rather too low he has slid down to the bottom, and alighted in 
six in-hes of water, accusing me of giving way. I have watched 
the coimtenance ss I stood on the bank pulling with all my 
might. Concentration of strength and energy to enable the toea 
to do the work of the feet, and to support the body ; alarm as 
they began to give way, frantic pulls at the sticky and at last» 
when the down-slide had begun, blank despair and resignation. 
But others, and still more amusing were those who with youth, 
health, activity, and everything else on their side, cannot shoot. 

I was employed for two months on a manor that was let to a 
number of young men, all friends, and all men of property. It 
was a treat to see their appurtenances. Every description of gun 
and case ; all sorts of caps, powder and cartridge ; dogs out of 
number. All that money can do to kill game was done ; but 
none of them could hold straight enough. Many a time they 
have had me in the room after dinner in the evening to explain 
to them the whole theory, and they have declared the following 
day they would kill everything. They shot as before, and then 
it was amusing to hear the reasons assigned for missing. Some 
knew they shot in too great a hurry ; others knew they shot 
imder the birds ; some were so confoundedly nervous ; but all 
knew why they missed, and yet they could not remedy it. The 
average of their killing was one shot in twenty, except on great 
days when we used to beat the woods. They had one virtue — 
they were very liberal, and I earned much roon^ with them ;. 
but it was only for a time, and I was soon reduced very low. 

About this time I heaixl a second keeper was wanted in an 
adjoining county. I started for a thirty-miles walk early in the 
morning. I was buoyed up with hope, because I knew it waa- 
one of those families where servants remain a lifetime. Weary,, 
hot, and footsore, I got there in the evening. I soon found there 
was no manager here. The servants were good easy-going men^ 
who filled out their clothes. I had trembled all the way lest 
the time consumed in walking there might cost me the place, by 
enabling some more fortunate man to get there before me. It 
was with trepidation I approached the head-keeper's house. It 
was a nice place, well planted with flowers, and evidently well 
furnished. It had an air of comfort and well-doing about it, 
that made ^na ask myself whether such a place would ever turn 
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described ; besides which this edging is expensive where any 
great qunntitj has. to be done. I can, howerer, youeh for its 
darability, as I have not perceived the least flaw in what we 
have of it, which has been laid some seven or eight years and 
exposed to all weathers. The maker has also other patterns ; 
but the plain round-topped looks as well as any. 

Many years ago the kitchen-garden walk edging at Bridge 
Castle, at the Barl of Abergavenny*s^ was laid with timber out to 
a size somewhat like that of the cement edging described above ; 
but, of course, in such a position just at the surface it soon 
decayed, and, I believe, has not been renewed : timber, there- 
fore, cannot ent«p into competition with anything excepting for 
present use, and to meet a sudden emergency, or in isolated cases 
where other materials are not forthcoming. 

Dressed stone is, perhaps, the best cf all edgings where it can 
be had, and I have seen a kitchen garden done with it, and look 
exceedingly neat ; but I fear its expense will prevent it coming 
generally into use, besides which it is only in places where stone 
is plentiful that it can be had, and only some description of 
stone is suitable. The flat slabs called Yorkshire paving are not 
flt for this work; for, being laid edgeways up, the moisture 
easily penetrates, and frost often shivers the stone — in fact, it is 
a general rule in building matters to lay each stone in the same 
position it was found in where durabiUty is the object sought 
after. Dressed stone will, therefore, I fear, not come into general 
use, except in the localities where it is found. 

A rough line of flints half imbedded into the ground and half 
out often serves as a useful edging in places where rustic work is 
appropriate, and even in dressed ground it is sometimes made to 
assume a conspicuous appearance by being painted white. As 
an example of this the names of the railway stations on many of 
the lines south of London present as true a feature as can well 
be given in this way, the letters forming the name being marked 
out on the sloping bank of black coal ashes or small coals, the 
flints themselves forming the letters being painted white, and 
each letter about 6 feet wide perhaps ; but as this system of 
naming stations, which I believe originated on the South-eastern 
line, has become general in many other districts, I need say no 
more on this head than merely point out flints as being suitable 
in some instances of forniing edgings in gardens, and have been 
80 used long before railways for passenger purposes came into 
use. Painting them white is, however, not always done, and 
some people of good taste dishke the glare it presents. 

Useful in a similar way, and certainly much more ornamental 
as requiring no painting or colouring, are the rough pieces of 
spar or quartz found in mining districts ; the clear glitter its 
angular sides present to the sun renders it highly omamentaL 
Unfortunately, however, it is not to be had in sufficient quantity 
to meet other than a local demand ; and I have only seen it in 
use in Cumberland and Derbyshire, but believe it to be plentiful 
in Cornwall and elsewhere, but I have not seen it used there. 
A most excellent and ornamental walk is often made of the same 
material in a broken state ; and, if my memory be right, those 
at Trentham, and some, but not all, at Chatsworth were also of 
this kind. 

Fancy designs in brickwork or rough earthenware are common 
enough ; and though some look tolerably well, the bulk of those 

1 liave seen are in my opinion exceedingly ugly — a clumsy 
attempt to represent basketwork, perhaps ; or some pattern of 
gable enrichment ; or, it might be, some whimsical design of the 
owner contriting a something which no ordinary ingenuity could 
keep in order, and, leaning inwards and outwards, ofiend the 
eye as much by the bad setting as by the foolish pattern, proving 
that high edgings in this way are very unsuitable. By f<tr the 
best design I ever saw in this way was a rounded bead repre- 
^nting a rope of about 2 inches in diameter ; but unfortunately 
tlie foundation of this rope was not sufficiently bulky to support 
it in a uniform line, and it was difficult to keep in a correct line ; 
'but this defect might easily be overcome by appending this rope 
or cable to something like the consistency of a brick, and then 
it would stand. The lengths ought also to be not less than 

2 feet, if they could be made of this size ; but I believe this 
cannot well be done with accuracy with such a common material 
as brick clay, but I throw the hint out for those having the 
means to try what they can do. A sort of mortise-and-tenon 

joints ought also to be formed so as to fit into each other when 
laid down. Many years ago the late Mr. Loudon called attention 
to a description of edging-tile, made, I believe, at Aberdeen, 
exceedingly hard and durable ; but 1 fear its expense or some 
iOther ddeot has prerented it being generally known, as it has 



been lost sight of. Some other makers have at various times 
presented different articles in the same way for pnblio patronage, 
but nothing has been yet issued that has received anything luto 
general support. 

To a limited extent I have seen a cast-iron edging of a fanciful 
pattern that looked tolerably well ; but its expense must preclude 
its coming into anything Uke general use. A similar remark 
holds good in the matter of sUte. Although in the districts 
where these abound I have no doubt but they can be had at a 
reasonable rate, and if not too slender must look well and answer 
every purpose. I have, however, little hope of seeing slate edginn 
generally adopted a hundred miles from where they are procured, 
though in particular cases they may be had and found to answer. 

By the above it will be seen that I consider plain bricks the 
best and cheapest edging we jet possess for the generality of 
purposes where a live edging is either not available, or where it 
will not live ; and some edgings of this kind that we have had 
down ten years and more look well stilL The only likely thing 
to move them when placed in a shrubbery is the roots of trees 
or shrubs getting under them and lifting them up. This force 
no description of edging coidd resist, and bricks are easily relaid 
again. Moss will collect on them, but must be scraped off; 
and the mere fact of the brick becoming dull is an advantage, ai 
a bright glaring red is not wanted, and betrays the article used. 
For convenience our kitchen-garden walks are also laid with 
bricks in the manner described, and they have the advantage 
of allowing a something to be planted inside them as well ; and 
some compact-growing plant, as Arabis variegata, makes an 
excellent edging to grow against this line of brickwork. And 
being taken up in autumn to plant in flower-beds, then denuded 
of their summer occupants, the bricks remain a still permanent 
and useful edging ready to allow another crop next year to 
partly overshadow them, or to answer the purpose of an edging 
without such help. 

The uses of a plain brick edging are far from being told yet, 
for in the geometric garden or parterre it is equally serriceable. 
Here, however, it is not put forth in such a conspicuous way, 
but made to act in a more subordinate capacity as follows : — 
Edgings of turf are well known to become jagged and uneven in 
spite of every care in clipping the fringe of grass that orerhangs 
the edge ; and to cut these afresh with the spade, commonly 
used for that purpose, every time they become so uneven cannot 
well be done, especially in dry weather : hence the propriety of 
having an edging that requires no such cutting. With this 
view I have, therefore, had some edgings laid down exactly in 
the manner described with brick, and turf laid lerel with the 
top edge of the brick or a little (perhaps half an inch) above it, 
the object being to get out of the way of the scythe, and at the 
same time have the slanting side of the brick as an edging to the 
walk or flower-bed. Compartments of turf so edged cannot be 
otherwise than correctly clipped in an even manner, and the 
brick is scarcely seen. If time and other things allowed, I 
should like to see every walk and flower-bed so treated, and 
nothing can well look better and be more permanent, it being 
no easy matter to damage an edge so formed. And assuming 
weeds to be troublesome on the w^, salt or any other chemical 
substance might ba used to destroy them, without there being 
any danger of injuring the edging, which is too often the case 
when no such protection as a brick exists. 

Li advocating the brick laid in a diagonal direction as the 
best and chespest edging where Box, Thrift, and other live 
edgings are not available, I by no means assert it to be the best 
that can be adopted ; on the other hand, I invite mechanical 
men to turn their attention to the requirements of the case, and 
give us something better than we yet possess. And for my own 
part I am strongly impressed with the belief that something of a 
cable pattern, haviag a good sturdy foundation, to be the best 
that I have seen. A fancy moulding rarely looks so well on a 
large scale as some simple design, that I do not dislike the plain 
rounded top ; but something more becoming than anything; we 
yet possess will doubtless be forthcoming ere long. One thing 
must be insisted on — that is, cheapness ; for expensive objects 
are out of the reach of the many, and when much edging is 
required it will amount to a large sum. Another thing must 
also be borne in mind — that although long lengths are suitable 
for straight and continuous bordering, short lengths will be 
wanted to go round curves and other places. In this respect 
we have found bricks come in very handy ; for by being broken 
in two and placed with their ends up, a sharp curve may be 
turned pretty well. 
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elsewhere, is made at Hampton Court to last o\it the season ; 
first, by thinning off part of the flower-shoots before they are 
just at their prime; and secondly, by not allowing it to form a 
seed-pod at all —or, to understand the thing properly, say they 
do the evergreen rock Alyssum at Hampton Court as everybody 
ought to do their Mignonette when he or they wanted to make 
it last out the season in bloom. Then the two native Lamiums, 
the purple and the white, are both spring bloomers, and are up 
at their pitch about the time of bedding out the Oeraniums. 
Then the moment they begin to decline let their whole herbage 
be cut down close to the ground, and they will be up again before 
the Verbenas cover their beds, and look a genuine healthy green 
for the rest of the season ; and in an ordinary one, the two will 
bloom on occasionally the summer through. The Lamium is one 
of the best to bed under trees. A perfectly new bed, and a most 
interesting one, is now under experiment there, and there are 
upwards of fifty kinds of out-of-the-way and hardy plants under 
consideration in the back-stair court ; among them is the Scro- 
phularia nodosa variegata. 

But about the new bed. It is a G-eranium-bed all over — the 
old Geranium sanguineum struck from autumn cuttings juot 
like Yerbenas, but in the oool. Hundreds of little plants of it 
were planted out at 8 in(h3s or 4 inches apart in the spring, 
and, if you believe me, the whole bed is one-third in bloom, or 
was so last week ; but without flowers it makes one of those 
neutrals which are so useful in some situations. Of course every 
seed-pod is cut off as fast as it comes, also the flowering-shoots 
are stopped once or twice while the bed is in its natural bloom — 
that causes it to bloom on occasionally through the season, just 
like Alyssum saxatile. All the beds th^re have been planted 
this season each with one kind of plant only — no edgings' and 
no contrast, save that of one bed with that, or those nearest to 
it, and for that style of flower garden the plan is the best that 
could be adop^d. The strong colours as yellow and scarlet, 
and the neutrals as Stachys lanata, and many more such are so 
disposed at intervals as to make an obvious and easy combina- 
tion wherever a lot of beds are seen at one view. 

It is a very difficult thing to manage the colours as we have 
tbem in our day in a Dutch garden like that of Hampton Court, 
where the plan is some centuries old ; and the best planting in 
the world is one-half lost to a stranger from not seeing more 
than a very few beds at one view, owing to the trees which 
occupy the run of all the beds. Tom Thumb is the best Scarlet 
Geranium now at Hampton Court ; but there are many kinds. 
Punch is mad there, and does no good at all, Dennis* Alma 
makes one of the best telling beds within twenty miles of London 
aflor the angle-bed of Punch at the Crystal Palace. Ignescens 
major of Sweet's Geraniaceae is as good, if not more telling, at 
Hampton Court than Ignescens superba at the Crystal Palace. 
There are two good beos of Miller s Nosegav Geranium, called 
by them sanguineum. This is not yet at the (Crystal Palace ; but 
Mr. Eyles made his first two beds of it on entering on the South 
Kensinpiton Giurden. It makes a very good bed, but not such 
a bright one as the Crimson Minimum Nosegay— the best dwarf 
bedding Geranium we have for a bed. The next oldest Nose- 
gay, the Fothergilli, which put the bedding of the Crystal Palace 
in the fir»t rank for the first time this season, is not yet at 
Hampton Court ; neither is Mrs. nor Miss Vernon, which match 
so well on the Rose Mount. 

There are two distinct kinds of Perllla nankinensis at Hamp- 
ton Court ; every leaf on one is as plain as a Lime leaf, the 
other is the common one. There must be several thou!»ands of 
plants of Perilla there, and not one of them failed or is behind 
those at Kew. There are two model beds in two different parts 
of the garden to show how to dispose of colours in match pairs 
from a key, or centrs point, or bed ; each of these has fifteen 
rows across it. Flower of the Day being the centre or key row, 
then seven duplicates correspondingly on the right and left. I 
shall now give the colours as they are put, and mention a lot of 
he beds, and the more prominent and out-of-the-way of them, 
oeginning at the front ot the Palace and going to the left. The 
1st bed i:? of Scarlet Geranium under a dense Yew doing capi- 
tally. 2nd, Cineraria maritime. All one bed of drd,all Perilla, 
the white of 2 contrasts, with the scarlet of 1, and .the black 
^f 3 the same. 4th is Tropeeolum elpgans. 5th, Iberis sem- 
^^ervirens, the next General Simpson Verbena, then Variegated 
lyssum, followed by Purple King under a large tree and not 
/oking comfortable ; then Calceolaria integrifolia, or some 
-^-^Hy of it he first clear y«»^* "" in this -un ; then Heliotropes 



spring ; then a bed of standard Roses ; but Kew and Hampton 
Court want a leaf out of the Crystal Palace book about Hoses. 

AH their standard Roses are most perfectly ridiculous at 
objects for effect. But there are, at the least, fifty kinds of firtt- 
rate Roses which could be grown to the height of these standards 
on their own legs from the surface of the ground. I say not on 
their own roots, because that is the best way ; tiy the aecond 
best way, first in order to get one step beyond the present, or 
the worst way for that kind of soil and subsoiL One step at a 
time is the surest way to get up or down the ladder. 

But the next bed after the fooUsh dry sticks with a little 
bunch of Rose-shoots stuck on the tops, is a whole shining bad 
of Stachys lanata done to a turn of the scale ; next, a 1^ of 
Verbena Andre, the best red purple before the dark Purple 
King ; next, Cidceolaria Kayii and dwarf Marigold. This Man- 
gold was the best plant in the catalogue twenty years since, to be 
kept in reserve for filling up where something failed, as it will 
remove any day of the summer or autumn, and be as fresh and 
flowery to-morrow as if nothing had happened. 

Which is the best and next best for that work now P I think 
the best is the double of this same dwarf Marigold, and the 
second best the single of the same ; but, perhaps, I am wrong, 
being such a while out of the " back premises," and not knowing 
how they manage that department of late. Now, pass sevenu 
beds and we have the model for planting beds— the bed with 
fifteen rows. Flower of the Day is the key row in the centre ; 
then Andre Verbena in single rows on each side of the centre ; 
then two yellow Calceolarias to match one on each side ; two 
Perilla, ditto ; two Scarlet Geraniums, ditto ; two Variegated 
AlysKum, ditto ; two Purple King Verbena the same ; and the two 
outside rows yellow Calceolarias. A similar bed is as far off from 
the front door of the Palace on the other side just to match. A 
bed of the rasp-leaf or pinnatifidum Geranium, with an edging of 
Prin«« of Orange round it, is the only bed with an edge there, 
except its match bed or beds. Madeline, an old light lilac 
Verbena, makes a capital bed of a very scaroe colour. The plain 
green Alyssum saxatile doing well where no other plant could 
live, under a very dense old low-headed tree. Mangles* Variegated 
is the next for such a confined and out-of-the-sun place ; Agera 
tum the next ; Zelinda Dahlia next, but it must be trained down 
under trees and that completely spoils it. But the first be- 
ginnings at the Crystal Palace led the way to the most ridiculous 
style of barbarism by training down any mortal thing till their 
rows were bare as a barber's pole ; but the rage gave people a 
sickening of that ridiculousity, and we shall soon get rid of the 
polish training. 

lliere is hardly a plant trained low down this season at 
Hampton Court, except some few under the trees which could 
not be avoided. It is sometimes better to give tether than advise 
gardeners to shorten sail. The thing will more surely take a 
better turn if you allow them sufficient rope and never praise 
their faults. Kingsbury Pet Geranium is one of the very best 
under a Yew, wher'* the sun never touches a petal of it. Hender- 
soni, the white seedling of 1846, ia still the best white there and 
the best of the Horseshoe or Zonale for under trees. 

A white Verbena with the same habit as Purple King sprang 
up from self-sown seeds there this season, and it promises to 
take the same position among whites as Purple King does 
among all the rest. In 1852, Mr. Scobie raised Purple King at 
Lord Holland's, at Kensington, and no Verbena has ever had 
such a run or such a scope. I recollect writing to a great lady 
about it when I first saw it before it was out, and I now write 
to you about this white, which might be an albino from the 
Purple King iteelf, and which I think will have an equal run. 
I had forgotten that General Pelissier Geranium had Nosegay 
flower-stalks till I saw a good bed of it there. The little Santo&na 
I noted from Kew last autumn, is there by the hundred now 
ready for next year to make a match for the Lavender-bed, But 
I must conclude with saying the old hedges of Laumstinus and 
the very large old plants of it in the " lower garden '' below the 
ramparts, escaped the frost of last winter and hardly lost a leaf. 
But if ever I draw up a " summary " of tliis summer season I 
shall have a score of things to say of Hampton Court. 

D. Bbatok. 



TEICOLOR-ZONED GERANIUMS. 
I AM exceedingly sorrr if I have maligned this pretty- foliaged 
ction, but can assure ** Z." that I have grown them (I beliere 



section, 



•^at ^'^* be^i let «*nt), and that I have see« 
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Uiem in as many gardens as most people, and that notwith- 
standing his remonstrance I must still state that m^ ezperienee 
is the reverse of his. I do not for a moment question that the 
markings will be more Tirid (all colour becomes more intense 
by exposure). Thus, I haTc at this moment a plant of Celosia 
aurea turned out, and its later blooms are a deep orange ; but 
then tliey are so soon spoiled with rain, and in the foliage 
being kept dean it seems to me their success consists. I have 
nerer seen them satisfactory out of doors in this rrspect; 
neither are they as strong-oonsiitutioned as the ordinary 
▼ariegated Oeraniutns, and hence I hare nerer seen them used 
for beds. Has *' Z." erer tried them in this wsy or as part of a 
ribbon ?~D.,2>ea/. 



WINTER FLOWEES IN E00M8.— No. 1. 

Doss any one wish this year to have a gay display of sweet 
flowers at Christmas P If so, I must beg to hint to them that 
now it is high time that they should prepare for making it. 

Last year I tried a variety of Tenr pretty flowers, growing 
them in various combinations, and without any means of advance 
whatever (as far as those I speak of were concerned), beyond a 
cellar-shelf and a large south window in a room where the 
temperature was not below 35** at night (except, perhaps, 2** on 
about two of the very coldest nights). These advantages, it is 
very evident, are not uncommon ; and though the room I speak 
of was seldom very warm— hardly ever above 50**, an excess of 
heat would be more easily dealt with than an extreme of cold. 
By the windows, for example, it is rarely over-warm. 

I am sure no one without seeing it would believe how gay my 
room was. Large dishes of most brilliant flowers suc^eding 
each other on at least three tables ; not to speak of the Hyacinths 
in glasses, or of the plant-cases, which are another story. Now 
I am preparing my this-year's display ; and so encouraging are 
the testimonials that my little attempts at describing bouquets 
and cut flowers have already met, that I hope a few hints on 
preparing growing bouquets may not be unwelcome. 

I do not think myself that mixing many colours ever answers 
well ; and writing chiefly to ladies, I may use an illustration 
which they will enter mto. Taking shades of wool — not for a 
flower, but merely for working into a formal pattern — have they 
ever found pink, scarlet, crimson, and brickdust colours to mix 
in well together ? Will purple and Eugenie blue, mauve and 
magenta, amalgamate at all ? Or what is the eflect on blueish- 
white— that most exquisite shelly tint, I mean, like the white 
Gloxinias with the purple eye — on pinkish-white and on ivory 
white, of being contrasted with the perfect snow ? 

All ladies know that these colours will not do together. They 
may make their five, or seven, or even perhaps nine or eleven 
shades of the most intangible gradations of depth; and the 
more the shades the softer and more delicate will the colour be. 
Eut these are shades, not colours, and wonderful indeed is the 
difllerence made by this. 

I want it, therefore, to be laid down as a law, that where one 
colour is, no different form of the same colour is to be intro- 
duced — only shades of the one colour there, and other distinct 
colours which harmonise with it well. 

With a crimson set, for instance, one lias pink, and one of 
the very prettiest sorts of pink too ; but that is in harmony, as 
a shade of crimson. And then for the white to go with it ? A 
pinkish-white, of course, to harmonise with the rest. 

Harmony here, on the contrary, it seems to me, means con- 
trast ; just as in music scientific people tell me you must have a 
discord to produce sweet sounds. 

May we, then, take for granted that in shading flowers ladies 
will bear in mind the laws of their German wool work, and turn 
that said work to some account of some sort ? If so, we may 
pass on peaceably ; only I may remark that as absolute proof is 
nece89ary to compare precise shades, I shall hereafter in a few 
instances give the lists of the few flowers I have at present 
retained shaded lists of^ duly grouped together ; though, as my 
observations for this have been very limited, I think that any 
one meaning to make up shaded sets had better explain their 
wishes to the seedsman they employ. In some catalogues of 
bulbs, especially, white includes blush and the paler shades of 
crtHiii «olour; the seedsmen, of course, understanding this, and 
generally knowing the exact shade themselves. 

To proceed, then, to the work at this time in hand — and 
indeed it is a work that must not be long delayed. 



There aie a great many who think that Snowdrops and 
Crocuses are unhappy things to grow because ther do run up 
so ; and others, I know, have still a notion that Tu%s are large 
flauntine sort of things not much to be desired. 

Hyacmths, again, are all in vogue for glasses, and miniature 
Hyacinths for the children's playthings ; but they are very 
lucky children, I think, who get such gems. Last year I shared 
with the children, and never did I see anything more pretty. 
Bight glad was I this year to see my four old friends in their 
old place again in a Florist's list. The four I chose last year 
and have repeated this, in an extended form, are La Candeur 
and Grand Yainqueur^both of the purest white, one with long 
waxen bells, and the other with reflexed petals ; Diebitsch Sabal- 
sksnskoi and Ami du Coeur, both of a pretty rose colour. These 
little beauties are only 3#. a-dozen ; and the show, therefore, 
that Is. 6d, invested in them will make is something rather 
striking. 

I do not approve of mixing them. A glass milk-pan which 
I planted yesterday has six of Grand Yainqueur, and in the 
centre three of Diebitsch SababkanskoL Nine Scilla sibiricas are 
dotted down amongst them ; and eighteen Snowdrops are also 
intended to droop their graceful heads and wave their slender 
foliage round the more brilliant wreath ; into which, moreover, 
they are sometimes dotted. 

A very pretty soup-plate mav also be arranged to drop into a 
bowl, or to be surrounded with one of the wreaths of green I 
have so often spoken of. Such a plate would be veiy pretty 
with one (white) La Candeur in the centre, three (pink) Ami 
du Coeur in a sort of triangle round it ; and round tnis again a 
La Candeur outside each/ of the three Ami du Coeur, and an 
Ami du Coeur again between each of these. Any space left 
I simply crowd with Scillas and Snowdrops, if possible placing 
some Scillas just about the centre between the triangle and the 
outer wreath of Hyacinths, and Snowdrops filling up in between 
the bulbs. The Scillas, too, are so pretty mixing at the edge. 

A third device is of three pink Hyacinths, Diebitsch Sabal- 
skanskoi for instance, and two white ones — say Grand Yain- 
queur ; the three making a centre and two sides, the two filling 
up the places opposite each other. I had last jear one of three 
pink and two white, and one of two pink and three white, and 
they did not look hney and were extremely admired. Snow- 
drops and Scillas again filled them up all round. 

lliese all blossom so nearly together as to make a veiy good 
display. At the same time the Scillas begin so early, that even 
while growing up the plates look really pretty ; and mine wont 
on so long, that, after having seen the H jacinths with them fade 
— and tlmy were long in doing so — these little flowers went 
through many transplantations, filling up nooks wherever they 
were wanted. 

I should mention that no sooner did one spike of pale blue Ackers 
fade than I cut it off" immediately close down to the root^ and 
then directly up another came. Neither Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
nor Scillas were ever higher than they ought to be in the^ open 
air ; only being shielded from smoke or rain, their exquisitely 
fresh appearance was something very charming. My plates, of 
course, were covered with moss before the flowers came out. 

This season I am forming some plates of double miniature 
Hyacinths, with the design of prevailing on them to last vet 
longer than the singla ones did last year. In their case the Snow- 
drops and Scillas will be put in a few days later, or Van Thol 
Tuhps will be mixed up with them. I think, however, these 
msy as well be left for another week to describe more fully. 

Only, on a suggestion given last year by an authority in this 
Journal, I venture to advise any one who intends to harre the 
sweet little red Van Thol Tulips double as well as single, and 
any one who aims at imitation Roses in months when Boses are 
not, and any one who is ambitious of lasting cups of the palest 
wax shading from rose to white, to place in a box or in a plate 
of slightly moistened sand, as many as they wish to have of the 
flve kinds I name. Very few, probably, will begin to grow at 
first ; and as one never knows which these very few may be, 
perhaps one wastes a good deal of trouble on those which would 
have doue quite ss well for a good while longer lying in a box. 
By this means one can arrange them fairly to run together when 
it comes to dishes or to potting. In the first instance, therefore, 
and that is now, make the bulbs stand as nearly as you can on a 
layer of dampish sand, and keep them in total darkness. The 
five kinds I name I may venture to vouch for in rooms — single 
red Van Thol, double rod ditto, single rose and white ditto, Bex 
Bubrorum and Imperatcr Eubrorum, double rriwison Tulips 
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Aaj aaggestion to aare the quantity of eggjB oonsumed hy f}M 
young birds would be most acceptable, aa the <^dep birda moat 
firealy partake of the food provided for th* naatlinga. 

[1 consider it would be better to put one cock and four hens 
in nie proposed ariary than two cooks and six hens in so small 
a apaoe ; and as the season is so fietr advanced, it would be better 
not to put the cock in until the spring,, but a Goldfinch would 
do no injwrj at present. 

I know cf no better fdodr for the old' to foedtiteir young- on 
than hard-boiled egg, bread,.and maw-seed', with j^enty of fresh 
green meat;:— R inBaBNT.J 



THE JAPAITESF OR ATLANTHXJS SILKTVOEM. 

This apaciea) which M. Guenit/ MeaeniHle has natnaaliaed in 
central- FraBoev is reared m tlia>opeii aiiv and its foodi^the leaf 
oftbe Jiapaa yamish tBaer-piiaipetBi in the poe r ea i aoila- oapaUa' 
of produoing no gpaim^ yiiiM^ or grepaa for pasture* Thik worm 
demanda v«ry lit&e can ; it ia.flapQMdi with imimnily to violeiit 
storms, has not been affected by. the epidonio diseasa so fatal to 
th» aOk oidlaire in Southern: Biurope^ and mafba dtsdned to 
fuiirish- for western ooantries^ a» ih haa for/ many osntunea in 
dnaa, the atUc- of the people4 M the di&teau da iMfgfinktieti 
the raaidenw air M-. AiguHlon, a» distinguished agrioultarist of 
Toulon, a part of these worms were raised in a close cabinet, 
another set in a greenhouse well aired both day and night, and 
a third division in the open air upon hurdles left out of doors, 
and on trees moely covered with a netting for protection against 
biudk 

Jut tha ob4tean de Coodregn-MiontpenBierv also, Count Lamotte* 
B w aaa haa had these silkw«annB< reared: in. the open air on mmgr- 
niflbent chmipe ofi the Japanese vamiah tree 12 feat tD- 16 feet 
higk The ooooana obtained foont thoae^ kepi eipeeod to all 
weathefa. are* largec- and nksber in silk than from tlioae which' 
ha«a>hesnpK>teotodtQr ooMftnad; and att Toulon, aa at Coudray^ 
the worms have imdergone several violent storms, with beating 
rains and furious gusts, without appearing to suffer in any way. 
At Coudray, after a hurricane, July 20 and 21, 1859, which 
broke or tore up man^ trees, and earned away the suspension 
bridge of Langeaia, over the Loire, they were fbund next morn- 
ing with the rain flowing over them, eating and waaeing their 
cocoons on the tresa where they had maintained liiemselves 
safely.— (iVoirit JbraMn) 



WASPS. 

COVTRAST to the established ideas on such matters that these 
destructive insects only visited us in large numbers when Plums 
were plentifhl, they are certainly this year as numerous as any- 
seaaott I ever knew^ and as luscious, juicy fhiits are not forth- 
coming, they have attacked' apples and pears — not ripe, mellow 
onea (mly, but hard and dry miit.of any kind that is to be had. 
Tbmatoea they also attack, which ii an unusual event; and I' 
ezpecb those having bees must keep a sharp look out^ or their 
enemy, the wasp, vrill wage a destructive war with the in- 
dustriouB denizens of the hive. Destroying the nests by all 
known means is all that can be done now, and bnits or traps for 
catching the wasps must also be put in requisition. One of the 
best of small hanging- traps is of glass, the top having a sort of 
funnel tube running downwards like the neck of some iiik 
bottlte that prevent the ink spilling when the bottle is turned 
on its side or upside down. These wasp traps have a cork-hoie 
in the bottom to take out the dead wasps and liquid, which fre- 
quently requires emptying. It is astonishing what numbers are 
taken in a day. 

Wasp nests in the ground are destroyed by home-made 
•usees, which are made by folding a little brown paper tightly 
^und aetlek as thick aathe little finger, and then withdrawing 
*^e stick and stopping up one end.. The tube is fiUed with 
• mixture of one part gunpowder and three or four parts of 
laltpetre^ and brimstone pounded fine. The whole bcang put 
n dry, the fusee beinp lighted at one end, and pntr into- the 
'*olb will bum quite hau* a minute, searching out everji cril, and 
or a'Ume stupifyine the wasps suflloiidntly long to enable them 
<r be dug out and the nest destroyed; There are other metfaodfe 
..IdeeHns with- them ae- well as the above. Turpentine- poured' 
nto the hole is said to stiflb them, and a piece ott^pr^Bot^ rag 

•..^^ It i*w -;^^A -»^r yp*- I'nto th*- ^^^» ^^^efl^oto^W prevent 



will sometimes work their way out in another direction* Thtt 
after ail it is best, where practicable, to dig out and crush up t0 
mummy every particle of the nest- and its contents* Hot water 
will kill them when it can be poured in viith any ethane*^ of 
coming in contact with them ; but this is not alvrays the case^ 
their burrows sometimes taking an upward turn which the water 
does not follow, so that after trying various plans I have found ihe 
above to be the beet that I know of; but thoie baring had long 
experience in the matter generally become accustomm to one 
particular way, which, doubtless, in their individual case ma^y be 
the best. At nil events, war must be waged wilh the enomy, 
both now and again next May, when every wasp becomes a nest* 

— J. BOBSOK. 



EHUBAEB WINE. 



A BBOax time ago I saw a letter in your Journal from a 
corvaspondont^ who, writing upon the above eubjecty i;oin plains 
that amoagall the sagoeatioas about bruising or uoi bruiving, ^.^ 
what, was- wanted- forhun and many others was a ^^^good receipt 
for making rhubarb wine." 

Taking an interest in the making of the wine for tny own 
consumption, I have taken up my pen to give your correspondent, 
and others who may feel interested in the subject, the ioliowing 
receipt. 

First of all I must beg your aoeeptanoe of a aampU bottla 
which I here enclose, that you may judge for yourself whether 
the quality ia such ae you can ueoonuneml r eiid if you approve 
of it to transfer the receipt to youB columns. Tha wine from., 
which the enclosed bottle was taken wae made in August 1S60.. 

On. the 18th of that month. 82 lbs. of rhubnrb trtalk ware out 
small and bruisodi.and 2^ gallons of water added, and stirredi 
every day for a week, then strained and three-quart cm of a 
gallon more water added to the fruit, and left to stated two days, 
then well squeezed in a lever presa. Fourteen pounds of beet 
raw Jamaica sugar wee then added to the juice, and fermentation 
began the next day. On the 1st of September it was put into a 
four-and-a-balf-gallon cask, leaving about half a gdlon to fill 
up' with as the yeast woriied out at the bungJiole, and on 
the 1st of November the bung waa- laid lii^htlj oUf and oti: 
January 1, 1861, the- wine war reeked off and tlio cask rinsed 
with some of the wine^ afoer which it wae again put in the cesJi, 
and a bottle of BetVa patent brandy added oa well as tlirea 
pennywort of burnt sugar for colouring; then i^'loaely bung^- 
down, and bottled the IsSli of last month, prodmdng two doxan 
of good wine. 

I need hardly sa^ ail- the vessela^ &c., need, should be perfect^ 
sweet and dean. 

The cost will be* somewhere abont 7.yU a bottjei lo ihoae who 
grow theie owm rhubarb.-— Jamss Aitiov, Auatm iSifwrf, Z^m^ 
NorfUhi 

[Without any exception thta is one of tho beat aamples o^ 
homemade wines we ever tasted. We can eft-n go turthw, and' 
say truly that it is equal to some- of the best of the luscioua 
foreign wiiffieb A IHile more age will rsake it still more Eiup«iriar> 
If any of our readers are successfol in making supetior malt and 
parsnip wines, we should be glad of samples and the recipe fr - 
making the wines.] 



0U& LSTTBB BOX. 

Caoss-BRBDe poa Bjuuiw {J. Arfte^.— In your ntyrtlnni elbnat^ 
reeommend Gochin-China puUeU and a Dorkliiff codt, Tau wtll 
fowls as goad for table a if you had Spanish pallets, tJie chiekfiiiM n 
larger and hardier, and yon will have eggs in winter. 

DuBBiMo Gaiuc Cockbrsls {F. jBafVtf).— Dabbing ii intj^erat^Tb h 
hope to gnia a priae. The judges would pass over the pan ii the coci- 
were not dntahedt 

STANOLsa HasHwaeH Cook's Tan {AtSvUmikw^ Gtaafmtjj.^E 
oagbt to ba ereot and arched. Tear coekerel's tail dic^aping vvryi 
arises either from an injury or deformity of the spine. 



LONDOIT MAEKETS.— SKPTE301E 23, 
POmiBX. 



Thongh the supply, of poultry is.veqr 

demand. ■ Gronse and Partridge sell walL 

Saoh— «. 4. »> d 

Large Fowls S' 6 to 4* 0^ 

Sonitar Bowts S tf „ «> 

Chioheaa ..„ 1 » „ 2 

'>acks '», 1 „ 2 6. 



SBuUl, it it (|t^ta tqmX \ 



„ a Ota I 

_ I * .. 

1 «» . 



PartrU«Ba., 
Pigaona .»•• 
IlabW*-^ ...., 
f^' 



i9^^ 
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close by. On attempting to walk forward, the mischievous article, 
unwillmg to surrender its hold, pulled over the hive, and an angry 
troop of bees came buzzing about the alarmed and unhappy 
fair one. Clearly no time was to be lost, so, mustering up her 
ooiu^e, she rushed to a pond in the enclosure, and plunged 
overhead, to shield herself from her exasperated foes. As it was, 
however, the poor girl was very badly stung, and had to be 
removed to bed. It was ezx>ected that she would quite recover 
in a few days. — (Preston Herald^ 



HEALTHY HOMES EOE DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Db. Johnson has said that *' Human life is everywhere a 
state in which much is to be endured and little to be enjoyed ;" 
and certainly this remark can with much propriety be referred 
to our domestic animals; creatures which are more or less 
rendered subservient to the use of men, by whom they, in order 
to obtain from them the commodity for which they are kept, 
are placed under the operation of certain artificial states, and 
in many instances under circumstances most baneful to the 
animal economy, and consequently detrimental to the well-being 
of our stock. I 

We are well aware that a hunter must be artificially treated | 
in order to fit him for the severe physical exertion he is forced 
to undergo during a run with hounds, and that a milch cow, 
especially the one located in our metropolitan dairy sheds, is 
converted into a machine for the production of milk; at the 
same time it is the duty of merciful man to consider well how 
he deals with the tender life of dumb creatures committed to 
his charge by an All-wise Providence ; and this matter must 
be investigated on sound principles, and the conclusion arrived 
at must be based on deep scientific research and well-weighed 
practical observation. This consideration, therefore, involves 
the necessity of the reasoner being acquainted with the habits 
of animals, whether placed in a natural or an artificial state, 
and of his being versed in a knowledge of physiology and I 
chemistry, appertaining to an elucidation of a hygienic system. 
The question may be put, What is to be understood by hygiene ? 
Hygiene is a system by means of which we are able to indicate 
both for ourselves and animals, first, the best food to be taken 
for consumption, or that which is most calculated to promote 
health; and, secondly, to select habitations so situated and 
arranged as to insure p«rfect drainage and ventilation, or, 
in other words, those built on scientific principles, and with 
sufficient human foresight so as to procure health and consequent 
happiness. 

By a due attention to these laws, " Life may be lengthened, 
though death cannot ultimately be defeated ;" and in applying 
this remark to our domestic stock, we must consider where and 
how stables should be erected so as to insure perfect drainage 
and ventilation. Stalls in our opinion should not be less than 
7 feet wide ; the floors of which should decline, and that very 
slightly, from the side " partitions " to the centre, from which 
point the liquid runs away through a long imderground gutter 
to the main drain. By effecting the immediate escape of U^uid, 
it is easily understood that decomposition cannot ^o on within 
the stable, and, consequently, the presence of certam deleterious , 
gases, such as ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c., is in a ' 
great measure prevented. We recommend a slight decline from 
the partitions and main wall in front, because we have noticed 
the ill effects, and in many instances disease, arising as the 
result of the floors of staUs being built on a decline irom the 
main or wall in front to a surface gutter, wh/ch formerly existed, 
and sometimes even now is met with behind the horses* heels. 
In this stall so constructed, the inmate was obliged for hours 
together to stand uphill — t.e., with his forelegs in a more 
elevated position than his hind ; and that this continued posture 
must be wearisome to horses, and we will add, injurious, can be 
seen by animals so located hanging back, as it is called — t.e., 
placing their hindlegs near the main surface gutter, so as ^-o 
bring their forelegs on a plane surface, and place their bodies in 
an easy and at the same time natural posture. Any position if 
oersistf d in for any length of time becomes irksome and laborious ; 
out ten times worse is it for the poor horse so situated, which 
las no alternative but to lie down and stand on an inclined 
plane — i.e., in a position calculated to produce contraction of 
the ligaments at the back part of the knee, and thus set up the 
disease known as over at In^ee. We are no advocates for stalling 



of nature; and common sense indicates that loose boxes are 
to be preferred to stalls as habitations for our horses. In these 
locations our animals can range about and stand or lie down 
in almost any posture they hke ; their legs do not go, and life 
itself by these means could be rendered pleasant. But stalls or 
loose boxes if not ventilated — ».e., if they are not constructed so 
as to admit the ingress of pure air, and the egress of impure or 
spent gases, are likely to produce in horses diseases most fatal, 
such as glanders, farcy, opthalmia, &c. These maladies were 
common some years back, but lately, owing to a better attention 
to the laws of hygiene, have become comparatively rare. Many 
systems of ventilation have been tried, but none have succeeded 
so well as Muir*s Patent Four-points Yentilator, which consists 
of a cylindrical tube, divided into two parts by a mid partition^ 
or diaphragm, so arranged as to allow the escape of the impure 
air on one side and ingress of pure air on the other. By this 
means a continued stream of fresh air is supplied, replacing the 
spent gases, or those unfit for respiration, and consequently 
injurious to health. 

Having insured good drainage and ventilation for our stables, 
our task is only partly accomplished, since we must now select 
the best stable fittings. The days were when stable appointments 
were so ill-contrived and painful for the refiecting horseman to 
consider, that Messrs. Cottam k Hallen introduced and patented 
stable fittings, and so well constrqcted were they that throughout 
Great Britain they have been adopted with great success and 
profit to the patentee. Since this patent was invented several 
of greater or lesser value have appeared, all presenting, with a 
few trifling exceptions, the same features as the original invention 
of Messrs. Cottam k Hallen. Lately, the spirited firm of 
Messrs. Musgrave k Brothers, of Belfast, have introduced 
stable fittings — fittings carried out on the same plan as 'the 
original patent, but certainly improved upon and added to 
with success. These stable fittings consist of three open stalls 
and one loose box. In the loose box we object to the hayrack 
being in front and above the horse's head, instead of below it, 
as seen in the annexed illustration of Musgrave's new Patent 
Manger, which is fitted in the stalls. In this the opening, at 




cith'"'»f f^^' 
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the top of the hayrack is made very large, and as there is no 
back nm, the horse is able to get his head freely down to the 
bottom. The manger or mash-tub has a footguard, which 
effectually prevents the horse throwing out his oats or mash, 
and yet lets his breath escape while feeding. The water-pot has 
no brass plug in the bottom, but turns upon a pivot, and 
discharges the unused water through a grating at the back, 
keeping the pot as clean as a china bowl, and the water always 
fr^h. If oats happen to be in the pot they are retained while 
the water passes off*. Any one who has used the common 
water-pot, with a brass chain and plug in the bottom, which 
frets the horse and soils the water with verdigris, will see in 
this, although so simple, a very great improvement. 

The tying apparatus is a great improvement on the original 
patent. In Musgrave's the horse is not fastened to the manger, 
but the leather strap or chain (the former being the better) 
works through a long slit on the top plate, which allows it to 
play as freely as if no manger was before the horse. 

iinother improvement introduced by the Musgraves consists 
in a sliding guard in the form of a gridiron, which, by resting 
on the top of the hay in the rack, allows the horse only to remove 
a mouthful at a time, and by this means prevents waste. 

The sliding bar for confining each horse in his own stall in 
the absence of the groom, on account of its use is a work of 
experience and foresight. The annexed diagram shows a stall 
/i.'viatVv 'Kikj^A -B^ifVi file p«tent safety h-rrier. In the centre of 
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I diyition is inserted a strong iron tube, marked " Barrier 
'* and inside of this there is a sliding barrier, which 
)ut through the heel-post, with a knob on the end. The 




as he leaves the stable pulls the barrier out of each 
id fastens it to the opposite wall. This closes off the 
behind, so that if the norse should break loose at night, 
ectually confined to his own staU. In the moming, the 

slide back again into their sheaths, where they are out 
way till next required. Two or more barriers can be 
I each diyision, but one is generally found sufficient. 



dry seasons, not to mention the walnuts, which they carry off in 
great quantities in October. 

The poor Larks are quite harmless, and they are cruelly shot in 
great numbers to be eaten. 

The winter of 1860*61 has made great havoc amongst the birds, 
and I can see a great diminution in their numbers, particularly 
in those of our sweet songster, the common Thrush (Uurdus 
musums). The Missel Thnuh, also, has not been seen so ire* 
quently the last spring in this neighbourhood, and I miss his 
wild chant during storms. 

It would be almost impious to say that anj living creature was 

not sent into the world by their Creator for some good purpose ; 

I but common experience tells us certain creatures must be 

lessened in numbers from time to time, the same as the common 

cattle which we lire on. 

On the whole, I highly commend Mr. Abbey for going out of 
the vulgar track of gaideoers in general, some of whom grudge 
even the poor Bobin a few curraotp, although this bird almost 
begs and waits for a worm, and enters our houses in severe 
winters to seek shdter from the cold. I have heard gardeners 
call him a little "* robbing ** bird. 

Those migrating birds indud^ in the category of " garden 
warblers," are in July great pilferers of strawbames, raspberries^ 
and red currants ; but no one ought to look on this but as a 
fair return for their beautiful song. — H. W. NxwMAir, MUtid^^ 
Cheltenham, 



BIRDS: 
lMjLGE done by them, and the OOpD THEY DO, 

" In medio tutiasimu" ibis." 
^BBEY is among the few gardeners who take a liberal 
lane view on the subiect of the mischief done by birds, 
laid everything in their fiivour, and little against them, 
en birds become too numerous that damage is done, 
-tain cold, dry springs, where Sparrows are numerous 
erpillars scarce, I have seen nearly the whole of the 
-buds of the gooieberries destroyed by them, and the 
allow them to build near their houses, but make a 
88 and try to scare them away when their wheat is 
, and the bird.^ get into flocks of a thousand strong, 
ihes do little damaire, as they live mostly on small worms 
cts, but in a scorching June only they will take a very 
ivberries and currants. The great cormorant of the firuit 
is the wary Blackbird. Surely Mr. Abbey will admit 
?re they are very numerous they help themselves most 
nd destroy immense quantities of strawberries. At the 
le it must be allowed, that when breeding, 4tttle else 
aterpillars, worms, and other insects, are carried to the 
• their young ones. 

^rench Government have been trying to encourage the 
' birds of all sorts, particularly Sparrows, Larks, and a 
er sorts, which have been nearly extirpated in that 
The French have few birds exoeptincr the migratory 
ightingalea, Blackcaps (the Fauvette*)^ Wood Wrens, &c., I 
people there have found out tluit for want of the natural ^ 
the country their crops are damaged by caterpillars and 
' all sorts. 

being no law of primogeniture as to landed property 
*e, the land is so much divided in small portions and 
\at it will roquire a very stringent enactment to compel 
merable host of little landholders to abstain from de- 
birds on their own estates. It is the same in the island 
y, where one hundred fowlers may be seen with guns 
after a couple of Woodcocks in the winter, when these 
rive on the island. e 

) do a great deal of good to the farmer also ; but thes 
t be suffered to increase too much. It is ridiculous to 
if these birds were left alone altogether that no mischief 
» done by them, as alleged by some writers. They 
troy the seed crop of potatoes, wheat, or any corn 
rer almost entirely, and 1 have seen them attack the 
nd pears in orchards in Qlouceetershire, particularly in 



CULLINGFOED'S BIKD TEAP. 
The engraving illustrates a very ingeniously-constructed trap 
for the purpose of Maturing birds, that has been issued by Mr. 
Cullingfora. It consists of a central platform which sways fire^ 
from side to side, being supported on a pivot at eaeh end. On 
this platform is placed the bait, consisting of grain or whatever 
material may be attractive to the bird whi<£ it is desired to 
capture. Around this platform is a deep groove to contain the 




net, which is securely fastened down around one half of the trap, 
the remainder being attached to a wure forming three-fourths of 
a square ; this is turned into a spiral spring where it is con- 
nected with the trap. The consequence of this arrangement is, 
that when the net is pulled back into the position shown in the 
cut, and then liberated, it is by the action of the spiral spring 
quickly thrown over the entire platform, securing any animal 
that may be upon it. When set for use the wire covering the 
net is forced back into the groove to the right hand, and secured 
by bringing over it the pointed wire which is shown in the erect 
position in the cut ; the point of this wire is held down by the 
small catch shown on the platform. 

It ii ohfious that the movements of any bird or other animal 
on the platform must of necessity cause it to sway to one side or 
the other; and the result is, that the pointed wire being 
liberated from the catch permits the spring and wire to pull the 
net over the platform and secure the bird. 



STOCK OF CANARIES— FOOD FOE YOUNG 

ONES. 
The size of the aviary is 3 feet by 4 feet ; height 9. I propose 
to begin with six green hen Canaries, and two golden yellow 
cocks : may they be placed together now, and allowed to bring off 
their young as frequently and as early as they please ? for, in 
my breeding-cage, a hen Canary has laid sixteen eggs ; forsaking 
her young at the end of a fortnight, to the injury of her elder 
brood. Would it answer to put in a cock Goldfinch to get used 
to the Canariee, and place him in a breeding-cage with a luitable 
hen early in the spring P 
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Any Miggestioii to sare the- quantity of eggs oonsumed by the 
young birds would be most acceptable, as tbe <^der birds moat 
finely partake of the food provided for tha nestlings. 

n. consider it would be better to put one cock and four hens 
in me proposed ariary than two cocks and six hens in so small 
a space ; and as the season is so fitr advanced, it would be better 
not to put tfae cock in until the spring, but a Goidfineh would 
do no injury at present. 

1 know of no better f6odr for the old' to fted their young on 
than hard-boiled egg, bread,.and maw-seed', with-^snly of Sesh 
gfBen meati:— B; RBawsT.J 



THE JAPAITESE^ OE ATLANTHTTS SILKWORM. 

Tbis apadesi whioh M. Guean.- Manemlie has natnaaliMd: in 
cantral- Fraiioe^ is reared in: tfaa-open ab^ and its foodh^the leaf 
oftbe Jatpao Tarnish t BS D.- p ii esfw t s* in the poe r es i soiia aapaUa' 
oi prodooing no grains^ vinai^ or grapaa for pasture< Thi^ worm 
demanda viary litileoan ; it ia<flflipoMdi with- impunity to Tiolent 
storms, has not been affected by.the-epidoBiie dieeasa ao- fatal to 
th» silk' ddtaive in Soutfaem: Biuropa^ and magrba destined to 
fiunish. fov western ooimtries> a» ib haa for.- many centuries' in 
ChiBa> the silkr of the people. At tfae (^4teau da heyfgQvdtUeti 
tha rsndanoe aft M; ^ygudlon, a> distinguished agriculturist of 
Toulon, a part of these worms were raised in a close cabinet, 
another set in a greenhouse well aired both day and night, and 
a third division in tbe open air upon hurdles left out of doors, 
and on trees mevdiy covered with a netting for- protection against 
biiNk 

JUk tha cb4taan de Caadmy^-MJontpenfliaiv also, Count Lamotte* 
B a »aaahaahad thsse siUtworme' reared, in the open air on mag*> 
niflbent ohunpa ofi the Japanese vamiah ti«e 12 feat tix- IB fiset 
high. Tbe coooana obtained finont those: hept expoaed to all 
wcatheia- are^ largee- and richer in silk than firom tihoas which' 
has» beoi' peotectadtor ooi^lned; and att Toulon, aa at- Coudraj^ 
the worms have undergone several violent stormtf, with beating 
rains and furious gusts, without appearing to suffer in any way. 
At Goudray, after a hurricane, July 20 and 21, 1859, which 
broke or tore up many trees» and earned away the suspension 
bridge of Langeais, over the Loire, they were fbund next morn- 
ing with the rain flowing over them, eating and weaving their 
cocoons on tha treea where they had maintained tbamselves 
safely.— (i¥aartf Farmen) 



WASPS. 

COVTRASY to the established ideas on such matters that these 
destructive, insects only* visited us in large numbers when Plums 
were pTentifhl, they are certainly this year as numerous as any 
season I ever knew^ and as luscious, juicy fhiitB are not forth- 
coming, they Have attacked' apples and pears — not ripe, mellow 
onea only, but hard and dry fruit of any kind that is to be had. 
T<mtatoea they also attack, which ift an unusual event; and I' 
ezpecb those having bees must keep a sharp look out; or t^eir 
enemy, tbe wasp, will wage a destructive war with tha in- 
dostriona denixens of the hive. Destroying the nests by all 
known means is all that can be done now, and bnits or traps for 
catching the wasps must also be put in requisition. One of the 
best of small hanging- tntps is of glass, the top having a sort of- 
funnel tube running downwards like the neck of some ink 
bottlbs that prevent tfae ink spilling when the bottle is turned 
on itB side or upside down. These wasp traps have a cork-hoi e 
in tfae bottom to take out the dead wasps and liquid, which fre- 
quently Inquires emptying; It is astonishing what numbers are 
taken in a day. 

Wasp nests in the ground are destroyed by home-made 

fusees, which are made by folding a little brown paper tightly 

rouad aatioh as thick as>tfae little flngtr, and then withdraimig: 

the stick and stopping up one end.. The tube is filled with 

a mixture of one pare gunpowder and three or four parts of 

saltpetre^ and brimstone pounded fine. The whole bnag* put 

n dry,, the fusee beings lighted at one end, and pnir into tfae 

jolb will bum quite hau a minute, searching out every cell, and 

for a* time stupi^ng the wasps sufBciently long to enable them 

> be dug out and the nest destroyed; There are other me^ods 

tdeding'withtham aa well as the above. Turpentine- poured 

-to the bole is said to stifle them, and a pi^ee of^twpr;soffi' rag 

•eped '•' *his lie**'* '^-* -*"t into the hole.^illfflfcotuply prevent 

w- -«■ *■ nnn\. Iw r ^-ir*#' 'i' I^^QBk. ^^^7 ...,^<». 44»*« 



will sometimes work their way out in another dkensUmi, Thai 
after all it ib best, where practicable, to dig out and cnifh up tQ 
mummy every particle of the nest and its contents* Hoi watef 
will kill them when it can be poured in with any c;han€e of 
coming in contact with them ; but this is not always the cabc^ 
their burrows sometimes taking an upward turn which tho water 
does not follow, so that after trying various plane I have found tbe 
above to be the best that I know of; but those baring had long 
experience in tfae matter generally become accustomed to one 
particular way, whioh, doubtless, in their indiTlitual care mny be 
the best. At all events, war must be waged w^th tbe eni.'my, 
both now and again next May, when every waip hectmxna n iie$t, 
— J. BOBSOK. 



EHUBAEB WINE. 



A tSBOBT tima ago I saw a letter in your jomtial from a 
com^ondeDt, who, writing upon the above eubjedv «^onipliiiQa 
that amongalt the sampeatioaa MMut bruising or Tiot bruising, kc*^ 
whatwaawatttad: forhim and many others was a. "good receipt 
for making rhubarb wine." 

Taking an interest in the making of the wine for my own 
consumption, I have taken up my pen to give your porreepondont-, 
and others who may feel interested in the subject, the toilowing 
receipt. 

First of all I must beg your aoeeptanoe of a sample bottld 
which I here enclose, that you may judge for }ouieelf whether 
the quality ia such as you can ueoommend ; a^d if you approvo 
of it to transfes tha receipt toyoue celumnsL The wine from.. 
which, the enclosed bottle was taken was made in August IBQO* 

On. the 18th of that month 22 lbs* of rhubarb stalk wera cut 
small and bruised,, and 21 gallons of water added, and stirnadi 
every day for a week, then strained and three-quart ei*i of a 
gallon more water added to the fruit, and left to stand two days, 
then well squeezed in a lever press. Fourteen pounds of be«t 
raw Jamaica sugar we<*e then added to the juice, and fermentatioii 
began the next day. On the Ist of September it was put into m 
four-and-a-half-gallon cask, leaving about half a gallon to fill 
up' with as the yeast woriLed out at the bung-liole^ and on 
the 1st of November the bung' waa- laid light Ij on, and on,' 
January 1, 1861, the* wine was* raokad off and tlie cmslt rinsed 
with some of the wine^ afian which i1^ was again put m tha oaaJt^ 
and a bottle of Betfs- patent brandy added aa weE as thre« 
pennyworth of burnt sugar for colouring ; then closdy bungo^ 
down, and bottled thal^tth of last month, producing two doxan 
of good wine. 

I need hardly satj^ail'tha vessels^ &c., used, should be perleeU^ 
sweet aodiciean. 

The cost will' be* somewhere about 7.yU a bottle^ to thorn who 
grow theie owm riiubarb. — Jamss Altiouf, Amtin SAfm^ Lymm^ 

[Without any exception, this is one of tiio best samplce ol^ 
homemade wines we ever tasted. We can ef*rn go further, and' 
say truly that it is equal' to some- of the best of the luacion* 
foreign wiiflSk A little more age will make it still more super ion 
If any of our readers are successful in making superior mult ^rtd 
parsnip wines, we should be glad of samples and thta recipes fr 
making the wines.] 



OUIt LBTTEE BOX. 

CBoss^BoaiDS roK Bmuw« (J. JF^rfte^.— In your luirtliem oltmatt 
recommend Cochin-China puUeU and a Dorkintt coek* Ton will 
fowls as good for table a if you had Spanish pallets^ the chickrafl it 
larger and hardier, and yoo will have eggs in winter. 

DuBBiMo Gamx Cockbrbls {F. ^at'/y) .—Dubbing ii impemtive h 
hope tognm a priaa. The Judges would pass over the pan if ib» isoe^ 
wexe not dnbbedi 

SvANOLBB HatHNTBOH Coohfs lUn (A. SuUotiker^ Glatfaat}.—\ 
ought ta be ereet and arched. Tour cockerel's tail draopinf veiy 
arises either from an injury or deformity of the spine. 



LONDOIT MARKETS.— SKPTEiTBiB 23* 
POUXTSX. 

Thoo^ the supply, of poultry is ^«eK|[ saudl, it is «|uitA fiqiial ti^ 



demand.. Grouse and Partridge sell 

Ssoh — f. 4. •» d 

Large Fowls 8' 6 ta 4* 0* 

SnasUer Bowts 2 6 „ S< 

Chiabeaa 1 9 „ 3 
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